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AIlCIlTEOLOaiCAL EEPORT. 


Report of tlio Archaeological Surveyor to tlio Goverunient of Didia during' 
Season 1863-64- 

In describing the ancient state of the Panjiib, tho most 
interesting subject of enquiry is the identification, of those 
famous peoples and cities, whose names have become familiar 
to tho whole world through tho expedition, of Alexander tho 
Groat. To find tho descendants of those peoples and the 
sites of those cities amongst the scattered inhabitants and 
ruined mounds of tho present day, I propose, like Pliny, to 
follow tlio track of Alexander himself. This plan has a 
double advantage, for as tho Chinese pilgrims, as well as tho 
Macedonian invaders, entered India from the West, the routes 
of the conquorora and tho pilgrims will mutually illustrate 
each other. As the subject is naturally divided into two 
parts, ono relating to the people themselves, and tho other to 
their works, I will discuss them separately under tho heads 
of JEihnolofjy and Antiquities. Under the first head will he 
described tho various races which have settled in tho Panjdh 
from tho earliest times down to tho Muhammadan conquest, 
ajid an attempt will bo made to trace the downward course 
of each separate tribe, until it joins the great stream of 
modern history. Under the second head will he described 
tho ruined cities and ancient buildings, which still exist in 
many parts of the Panjiih ; and those descriptions will ho 
com})arcd first with the mediaeval accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims, and afterwards with tho more ancient records of 
the companions of Alexander, The account of the anti- 
quities will ho illustrated by numerous plates,, which are 
necessary to make tho subject intelligible. 


ETHNOtOGY. 

Tuiii population of the Pooijab Proper, excluding Peshii- 
wur and tho Trans-Iudus Uistricts attached to tlic Leia and 
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Siull/Ln Bivisions, amounts to upwards of ten mi]] ions, wJiu 
are distributed as follows : 


III .liilfindlinr Division.., 
„ Liilior j, 

„ MuILliu „ 

,, itfuval fiiidi „ 


i’npulal.irin. 

ii.Ui'bOl!) 


Total ... 1 1(1 


Of tlie whole number sovcn-twelftha a, re WuHalindiiHj 
four-twelfths or one-tliircl Hindus, aiul only oiu^Lwcll'tU 
Sikhs.'' The Hindus, perhaps, predomhinio ,iu moot el' 
provinces to the east of the Choniil), bid; to llio west of (b:i(, 
river the whole mass of the population is Mu]ianiin.;idM.u, with 
the single esception of the widoly-Kproac] trilie of .Kalrin or 
grain inorchanta, who arc all Hindus. The g'r(':ii;(u' bulk of 
tbo_ population, however, is of Indian de,seeut, In'inp' ihn o(h 
spring of Indian converts, and not of tlieir Muhaninimian, 
conquerors. .'But though. Indian by doHoent, they urn, as 
I am now prei^ared to show, mostly of Turanian, aVd iiol, t)f 
Arlan, estraclion. 

Following my views, tim popidation trf the I’anidb may 
be, divided into three distinct classes nceorduig to tlmir pni- 
simied extraction. These are — 


1. Early Turanians, or Aborigim'.s. 

2. Aryas, or IJraluiuinical Hindus, 

3. Later Turanians, or liido.ldeyl,hia,iw. 


Hie early Turumam include alUiiose races of undi'ni.able 
autiqmty who do not belong to any one of the l.liree ola^'s(u, 
oi Aryas Such are the TuUas and the |,|,e 

iSshmhhuf^l tile Ihnnaras of 

Iwishmiuan lustory. I call the.vn Tura.iiian,s raHmr than. 

loguls, because the route from Turau to tlu! Han 1.1)) is iioi 
MotS? tliau'tlKit i'roiii 


'Pmii.ili 7^7,53 1.' amVili u'e ''ni!L'ri. Oil'.tain 'T',) 'I'" "f 1 iH-lt 


ill lllr 
.,!■ III.' 



KJMlNOLOflY. 


The Ari/as irioludc all the tribes of pure Ksliatriya 
tlcseenbj such as the Suraj-Vausis and Soni-VcmAs oi the 
hills, the Janjithas of the Salt Itang'c, and the Uhatis of the 
Central and Eastern Doabs. This class also includes all the 
Katris or grain-sellers, and all the Dogras of mixed extrao- 
tion, as their Aryan dosccut, though not pure, is generally 
acknowledged. Tho classilication of the Aualns is doubtful ; 
Imt as they would appear to ho the Jud tribe of the Emj)eror 
llabor, who wore derived from the same ancestor as the 
Janjultas, and as their name may poviiaps ho traced in tliat of 
Anm-tida, the ancient Province of Taxila, I think that tho pro- 
babilities are in. favonr of thoir Aryan descent. 

The later Turanians iuoludo tho Gahars, tho Kdthis, and 
the Bdkis of tho first immigration, (which took place either 
hoforo 01 ' during tho reign of Darius llystaspcs); tho Jais 
and Meds (Sus and Abars) of the second immigration (towards 
tho end of tlto second century before Christ), and the Gujars 
(Toclidri) of tho third immigration, about the middle of tbo 
following century. I am. aware tha.t tlic JUts, Mods, and 
Gujara are generally considered to belong to the oarliest 
inhabitants of tlio Panjab ; but as I liavc failed to find any 
trace of their names in the historians of A.lcxander, .1 con- 
clude that their entrance into the Panjilfa is of later date 
than the period of tho Macedonian invasion. Tho Jilts and 
Mods have, I believe, lioen identified by Professor Lassen 
with, the Jdrtlilcm and Madras of the Mahabharata ; but for 
the reason above given, as well as for others which I wil 1 
lulduco lioreaftor, I think that this idcntilication oannot be 
maintained. 

IJeforo proceeding to discuss tlic history and ethnic 
ainnities of the various tribes who now inhabit tho Panjab, 
it ^vi!,l bo useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
to our cstbnation of tbo rolativo importance of the diilbreut 
ancient races with whom I propose to identify them. 

Tho most .numerou.s race in the Panjab is undoiilitcdly 
that of tbo Jats, who form nearly oiic-half of the yiopula- 
tion of tJic various Dodbs from the foot of the hills down to 
Muilan. Ill the upiier jiart of the Sindh-Sfigar Doab they 
arc. scuree.ly known, excepting perhaps about Mduikyala, 
whore tho people called Paklirird. are said to lie Jats. I 
think, therefore, tliat my brother’s csti mate of the number 
of dais as ferining about four-teuthR of tho entire population 
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is Miost probably corrccl;- The next most numcrmis 
is that of the Gujars, who are found scattered over all the 
Doabs, but in greatest number to the westward of the E/iyi. 
They form the bulk of the population in JlaKitra, and are fouiid 
in considerable numbers about Hasan Al)da,l, Bbhb-ilberi;, 
Rawal Pindi, and Gujar Khan, in the Sindli-Sagar Doilb. 
They arc also very numerous about Gujardt and Gujarainvala 
in the Cbaj and Eeclma Doabs. I estimate their num])ors at 
one-half that of the Jats, or about two-fcenths of the entire 
j)opuIation. Tlio remaining four-tenths may bo divided 
between the several different races of Aryan and Turanian 
extraction, the former, however, being considerably more 
numerous than the other. 

The following table exhibits the relative apjiroxiinatc 
numbers of all tire different races now inhabithig tlu; Panjitb. 
It shows also what portion of each race has adopi.(Kl Muham- 
madanism. The Sikhs arc entered as Hindus under ihe 
heads of Hindu Jats and Gujars, from which tribes tln^y 
have almost wholly been derived. According to tins eensun 
they form onc-twelffcli of tho population, or rather less than 
1 , 000 , 000 : 



Hindus. 

Mnsulmilua, 

1 

Tuliil. 


htih-Srijihians, 





Jats 

•iO 

•:]0 

■40 


Gnjavij 

■d 

■13 

•20 


lluithis. 

■15 

•43 

■HO 


Tim r.riiimis 

•IS 




Takitnii, JIcp:,-; 

•0.S 




Katrifi 

■01 




Doifvap 

j 'OJ, 




liliati.'i 


•05 



.fiin 


■03 



A n Mini 


■03 




•20 

•10 

•3(1 

iliiidui:. 






E’niNOLOOY, 



Hindus. 

|MLisn,lintLii!i ^ 

j Total, j 


Osiltans 

0 

•Oi 

1 1 


Kilt, Ills ... 

0 

•03 



(iliuljis, KiiU'aa ... ... | 

0 

-03 




•00 

■10 

■30 

Musiiliii'iiifi. 

Total 

'^5 

■as 

I’OO 



J5y cliang'ing tlicso tiamos Cor tlioso oJ' tlio ancient, tribes, 
witli whom 1 have ];n‘ 0 ])osoiI to itlciitii'y them, we obtain tho 
I'cJatfVG a|)[)i’oxi?iiiitc mmihcr.s of the dcscc?idauts of the 
l;livce groat classes ijito which I have divided tho present 
poiuilation of the ranjab. Much accuracy cannot ho cx« 
pected in an cstiroato of this kind, but I believe that tho 
numbers give very fair approximations to tlic truth. 




'loihL . 

,'L'ai'ft/ 'Himnutns. 

Tiilikas 

•01 


IVIf-.s ... 

■01 


J Jurats, in, ... 

■01 


A ri/<u. 


•o:? 

Hill Ruijmtri 

•12 


K'aLris ... 

•OL 


Uof^irOH ... ... 

■(VI, 


JiiiijiilniK 

*0:5 


AwfLiin ... 



.Lull')’ Ttd'iuiidU',. 

■ai 

•27 

Katliit!... 

•05 


.Ijiln 

■]0 

■1,0 



■20 


'riilal ... o. 


■70 

l^OO 


(!. (!. SmiUi. Jidjiiiw;/ /■'iinUlu vf Lukar, p, ?M, asLiiuiiUis Uu'KO as lolluwu ! 
nimilH ... ... ... 

Satj.i ... ... ... ... iilVJOO 

SaihLii... ... ... 

T.iUl 


iiUjUoa 



ATICILUOLOOIOAI. llErORT, 1 S(k>'(i 
I. B.VllLY TTniANIANS. 

1, TAKkAfj. 


Of flic earhj Turanians, I have but liltlo to say, but 
ovcu that little is of coosklcrable interest, as tliorc can be 
no reasonable doubt that the famous city of Tahhiuikt; or 
Tii.dla, derived its name from tlm Tahkas. Now, when, 
Taxila was founded, the Takhas must have been iu poss(\s- 
sicin of at least the Siudh-Sfig’ar Dokb. lint as, wlieu first 
mentioued in history, about the bogiTininiv of the Cliristiau 
era, we find them coupled with the Bdhikm or Madras of 
the Central Fanjftb, it is certain tliat they had already be(Mi 
ejected from their orig'iual seats, that is, from the We.sl,ori) 
Ikvnjkb, beyond the Jhelam. Iu the utter abseneo of all in- 
formation, we can only make guesses, more or less prol)ablo, 
regarding either the date or the cause of this event. Now, iu 
the first century of our era, the District of Taxila was already 
called Amanda or Amandra, a name which at one(5 rceiils 
the Aiocms of the present day, and their country Awdakdri. 
As the letters m and v are iutcrohangeahlo, the two Jiainos ?ire 
so precisely the same that I feel little hesitation in proposing 
tire identification of the Awdns with the people of the ancient 
Amanda. 'Unfortunately, it is impossiblo to say -whother 
Pliny derived his information from a now source, or frniu the 
old historians of Alexander. As the latter is by far the 
more likely source, wo may coiioludc with some pirohahilil.y 
that the Takkas had already hocn ejected ])revifliis to (be 
expedition of Alexander. The cause oi' ilioir cjcetnuuit mav, 
therefore, be assigned, with much probability,' to the imni'l- 
gration of the Turanian Colony of Gakars, whose sotthiiiu'.ut 
must have takeu place oithc]:' during the roign. of Darius 
Ilystaspes, or at some not much earlier period of Taraui;i,n 
supremacy under the long lived Afraslyab. 


There is, however, one trait of the cu.stnms of (be 
people of Taxila, recorded by Q. Curtius, wbicb is so 
peculiar tbat, "when wc tiud rfc afterwards luentioiuid eot. teily 
by Philostratas but by the Chinese Pilgrim IhuKiau in. 
A. D. dot), wo can scarcely couio to aJiy other cujudusioii 
than that the pjcoplo of Taxila were of tlio same race :i(' 


_ ■' i’lijiii lii.d. NWj VI. :;j. 'Avsillw tmw iijlji- (.'uJuIji'], jiuli in |il;iiia tlwnirsji Uw i-ui 
iiuiyuii AmaiiUic. ^ 
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i.liciao Iayo distfint poviofls. Omdius rclaics that TaxilcR 
entertained Alexander splendidly for “three days.”® 
Accordin::’' to Phihjstmtus, tLo King of Taxila was addressed 
by Appolkmioua in these words: “ I have been now three 
drsys your guest, and on the morrow I mean to tahe my 
deijarliUrc m complicmce 'wUh your law.”i The statement 
of Idle pilgi'im refers to the neighbouring district of Udydna, 
and not to Taxila itself, but the two districts were only 
separated hy the Indus, and the people wore most probably 
of the same raoc. Indeed the provinces immediately ad- 
joining Udydna on, the south arc still called Tdh-Bm% 
or Ihmn- TAk. It is certain at least that those of Udytlna 
were Indians and not Afghans, as the pilgrim mentions that 
tdiey spoke tho language of Central India. The peculiar 
cus Lorn of the country is thus described by ]?a-liian : “If 
any .foreign ceclcaiastie arrives, they are all ready to entertain 
liiin for 'three days;’ after which they bid liim seek for 
himself another resting place.";!: The continued observance 
of tlu's })cc!uliar custom, would acera to show that the same 
I'jcoplo l)ad oecupiixl tho country from the time of Alexander 
down to A. D. 400. I couci\,ide, therefore, with some cer- 
tulnty, that tho Takkas had hceu ejected from the Sindh- 
Sagai' iUodb previous to the time of Alexander. 

Ihit there is another town, of little loss celebrity than 
tliat of Taxila, which in all probability atill prosorvoa tho 
name of the l\ik or Takka Iriho. Tliia town is Allak on 
tho Indu.s, a name which is not older tiian the time of 
Alchar. Tho old name is preserved by llashid-uddin, who 
says that the Ivabul llivor joins tho Indus “uoar the fort 
of f/Vw/vtr,” or Kt-Taukur, as it is writteu with, the Arabic 
ar(iel('.§ This form of tho name no doubt suggested to 
Akliar t!ie word Allah, nu’aning “ hindrance or obstacle,” 
just as suggiistod toliim TesMiour, tho “frontier 

town.” Tip)ikur or Taker ia most probably the Tahova of 
i.lu; l^eutingevian Tables, which ia placed to the westward of 
iS/Mlam ( Kaspaluros) and Alexandria Buccfalos. 


" V{l,:i, AloxbiliUi, VLIL 1:1. Tor ii'ulunni Im.sjiiliiILUir Alcxnniloi- ivsKiiiifcittL, 
t Vit.j. A|ii»^lnnn, IL 4i), Soo iilw) TL 23, wltorr Uio Kin}' iiivihoa AvoIUnviuH iin "liiss 
I'bi’ ilinv U.M ilio IjiWM ol! fclio iminl-iy'did not allow tJUuiijj'Oivj Ui rcmiim Inii'^ev 
lluLii lliiit Uiii,(.s ill llu: aitiy.” 

I iValn'd Kiiridii, 0. Vril., i>. tl7. 

fj Kir U, r\l’* i'llliul’rj MuluuumuLlm ji. UO. 
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In A. D. 900 wo find tho district of Talclca-desti. 
jiarl of the l^inpidom of Gtnrjjarai or Gnjurdl in tlic Ghnj 
JJoal), wlieu itaja Sanhara Varmma of Kashmir, who 
reigned from A. B. 883 to 901, auncsod it to his own domi- 
nions.^* At that time Takha-desa must have been situated 
(0 the north or north-east of Gujardt towards Kashmir. 
Kow, this is tlie Ycry jiosition in which wo find the Taldcas 
of the present day, namely, in the hilly country on b(Dth 
banks of the Chcinlb mthin the Jammu territory. But it 
sc(;ira's probahlc that Tukkades must at one time have com- 
i)i’is(;d a considerable portion of the plains, as the annals of 
■Jesalmcr record that the Yddewas dispossessed tlio Tdks 
hd'orc the foundation of SuUcdJiaNpur, which is fjencraliy 
identified with Syalkot. 


LTp to tins point I have dealt only with the Tuks or 
Takkus of the fiiorthern Paujilb, but as tlm Tdks or Tanks 
of 8mdh MO mentioned by several writers as one of the 
three .aboriginal races of the province, it would seem that 
on tlieir first ejection fromT'axila some portion of tlic tribe 
niust hpe sought refuge towards the south. f Nothing 
iurthcris recorded of the Talcs of Sindh; but as towiirds 
the cud of the 13Ui century wo find a Tdk Chief in posses- 
sion ot the strong fortress of Ascr, wc may conclude that 
t he Irihi; had extended itself towards the cast some timo 
before tlu;^ Muhammadans apjjear in India. According to 
Ch.'iiul, this Chief, named O/uUa Tdk, with the t.itle of 
Itduxtt, jdayed a conspicuous part in the wars of I’rithi Haj, 
and was wounded at Kanoj. Just two centuries later, ono 
ktavantj Tdk became the first Aluliammadan king of Guiarnt, 
under the title of Muzafar Shah.| 


The forinor importance of this race is perhaps host 
showri by the fact that the old Nugari clmracter, which ie 
.still m use througliout the whole country from Bamiyau 
lo 11m banks of the Jumua is named Tdkari, most probably 
because this particular form was first broug'ht into use 
eiUicr by them or by the race who succeeded them in 
iaxiia. I have lonud this character in common use under 
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ilic same nanin amongst tho grain clealors to tlic west 
of the Indus a,n.d to the east of the Satlaj, as well as amongst 
the Brillimans of Kashmir and Kangva. It is used in the 
inscriptions as well as upon tho coins of Kashmir and 
ICangra ; it is seen on the Sati monuments of Mandi, and 
in the inscriptions of Pinjor j and lastly the only copy of tho 
Pnja Tarangini of Kashmir was preserved in this character. 
I have obtained copies of the alphabet from twenty-six 
difTorent places between the Yuzufzai country and Simla. 
In several of these places tlic Tdkari is also called Mimde and 
Lundc, which moans simply “short,” that is a cursive form 
of writing'. The chief peculiarity of this alphabet is, that tlio 
vowels are never attached to the consonants, Imt arc always 
written separately with, of course, the single exception of 
tlie short a, which is inlmrent. It is remarkable also that in 
Ibis al))hahet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers 
have almost exactly the same forms as the nine unit figm'es 
at present in use. 

According to Colonel Tod, the Tak tribe were descended 
i'rom Takshalca, the founder of the Ndyamnsis, or serpent 
race, who, according to Hindu belief, liad tho power of 
a.ssmning the human form at pleasure. It seems pr(>!)abhi 
tliat tho Ndgas, who throughout the Vedas appear as the 
enemies of the primitive Aryas, wore really a race of dragon 
\vorahippers, akin to the Scytho-Modian Zohdk. That the 
Takkas or Tuhshakas, wore also dragon worshippers, we have 
a convincing proof in the fact that the king of Tasila kept 
two large serpents at so late a period as the time of Alex- 
ander. We know also that the famous spring at Hasan 
Ahd;\l was called llie fount of Jjlldpairu, the dragon brother 
of Taksliaka. Admitting, therefore, that these opbiolatroua 
'lalckas ^vero actually the same as tbe Takeliaka.s of the 
Hindus, we may extract a meaning from the Puranic story 
of tlie death of Parikshita by tire bite of the serpent 
'I’aksbaka. Pariksbita was the grandson of Aijnna Pandavm, 
:i,u(l is said to have succeeded Yudhisthira on the throne 
of Indraprastha, or ancient Delhi. Hts death by the bite 
of 'Taksliaka may, therefore, be interpreted as showing a 
conflict between tlie Tdndams of ancient Delhi, and the 
Takkas of the Pajijab, in which the latter were victorious. 
This event may be dated about 1100 P. C. 
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Aecoi'din;^ to the 3Jahtlhhh'ata anA the JPtirdnas, the 
'L’aksliakiis vrei-o tlic Acsccudants of Takshaha, one of tho 
iiniiiy sons of Ki'nijfipu hy his serpent wife Kaclrn> Other 
sons were calk'd j^idga, Karlcoto, Vusiild, Seshn, dJaha- 
li<iiJh)ir, &e.. all of whom were equally regarded as kings 
of tl.e serpfmts. while their names arc used quite 
iiuliscviniinately to designate the ophite raec. Thus Ndgas, 
Kic/‘l'oliiJcas, and Tokshohaft are all names of but ono and the 
same ])copie. As descendants of KadrUi they are also called 
or Kild race pas. This name 1 (ind upon, three 
very old cast coins in my own possession, given in its Pali 
Ibnn as Kmlasa. The coins are of t^vo different types, hut 
in all tho specimens the name is accompanied by tho 
ilgitrc of a snake. This pictorial illustration of tlie naino 
seems to me t[uitc snlfieient to prove that these coins mn.st 
holoiig to the opliiolatrons mce of Eddrava.s,Vind as tlie coins 
were ohlainod in iJio Western Panjab, wliile the characters 
:u'o similar to those of Asoka’s insci-iptious, I think that 
they may be attributed with much conMence to the early 
Takh-is of Tahku-desa. 

I cannot close this brief notice of the TaJehas without 
staEiug my belief that the valley of Kashmir was originally 
jK'OphMi by this ophiolatrous race. In the Kaja Tarangiui 
lb'.; ivlioie country i.s said to be under the protection of Nila, 
tliC! king of the serpents, whoso dwelling was in tho Vitasta, 
or Ifydaspob, and so deeply rooted in the hearts of the people 
Wii.Htiiis .serpent w’orsliip, that even to this day cTory^ spriun- 
and river-source in tho valley is dedicated to some particular 
Eifja. ^ q'ho serpent worship was abolished by the Puddhist 
King Kanishka about the beginning of the Christian oi'a; 
hnt shortly after liis death the Ndga sacriiices, processions, 
and other cen.'inonic.'i were all restoi-od hy Gonavda I1,'L 
accord.; ijg to the rllnal of the Nila Niirdna. At a late date,' 
iii tise liL-ginning of tho 7th century, a certain Ndga named 
lhirl<d>lii! r■staldishcd tho Tvarkota dynasty, which i‘i.il.('d 
IviAunir witii great splendour for nearly tu'o centuries and 
a. half. 

It now only xomain.s to noliec i]w social position of 
Ik' wlio are round in the hill states of Jemmu 

A<m,v.n/-u‘, iim\ Las/iUcar. I havxj ealled them Turardans 
.^ee.iiinL' i.Uey eerUiinly are not Aryas. According to my 
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onOiorities, Mnliurajl Giiliib Singh of J'ammti anrl ihc ox- 
11 m i a of Kashtwar, both of whom knew them well, the 
TakJeas are inferior to llajpxits aud equal to Jats. Tim 
very same position is assigned to them by Mr. Gardner, 
who ealls them “ a Itindu Jat zemindar race.”* Tim 
same grade may also be assigned to the Takkas on tin; 
autliovity of a story told hy Colonel Tod, who relates that 
the children of the BJuUi Chief IVIangal Hao became Jui^ 
i)y eating avith Satidiis Td/l’. krom all these instances, it is 
clear that the Takkus or Tdk cannot possibly belong to the 
Aryan family, and as tho name of Takkasila is much older 
than tliG time of Alexander, it is equally certain that tliey 
do not helong to the later Turanians or Indo-Scythians. 
Ifor these reasons I have assigned them to the class of early 
Turanians, who were in all probability the aborigines of the 
country. 

a. Megs. 

Connected with the Takkas by a similar inferiority of 
social position is the tribe of Megs, who form a large part 
of the population of Eiyhsi, Jammu, and Aknnr. According 
to tlic annals of the Jammu Itajas, the ancestors of Gulab 
Singh -werG two Rajput brothers, wlio, after the defeat of 
Prithi Pi;aj, settled on the bank of the Told or Tohoi River 
amongst the poor race of cultivators called Megs. Mr. 
Gardner calls them “a poor race of low caste,” but more 
numerous than the Takkas. t In another place he ranges 
them amongst the lowest class of outcasts ; hut this is 
quite of)ntrary to my information, and is besides inconsis- 
tent with his own description of them as “ cultivators,” 
Tliey are but little inferior, if not equal, to Takkas. I have 
failed in tracing their name in the middle ages, hut I believe 
that wc safely identify them with the Mekei of Aryan, 
who inhabited the banks of tlic River Sarauges near its 
coulluence with the Ilydraotes.i This river has not yet been 
ideniified Avitli certainty, but as it is mentioned immediately 
after the Ilgphasis or Bias, it should he tho same as tho 


* Smilh’K AVp/iMi;/ (// p. 232, anil AjjpuuilU p. XMi;. In Dk' tret lit: 

till) “ I’lilScci.C’ fTinil(i.-i, Imt in Uifi Ai'jiL'iiilix lio I'.illn tUn '■ Tuk" ii “ iliiiliuiiiii 
enstu.” Thu two iinnin.! .Ill-', liownvcr, iuci.st pr,.f'iiljly not thu .I'liuie. /- 

f 7Wi/, pp. 232, 23 1, .'uul A ppoil'lix p. x.\is. 

If Imlicd, u. J. . g>- 
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;::'al3ai. Tii ii;va:-;krit tbe Satlnj is callncl or the 

Imurh’! fl clianiiclerl,” a name wltich is fairly ropresontod 
by riol..-ii-iy's Zi'iyidrns, and also by Pliny’s JJcsidrKS, nn the; 
Brnvdrrit Haiu in many of tbe W. IJlfiloots. 

In if-! nnp.T coarse the commonest name is Sutnidr or 
, s', a spoken farm of Saliidm, wliicb is only a corniip- 
tiini of the Sanskrit. Satadni. By many Brahmans, how- 
ever, Solitdr'i is considered to be tiro proper name, although 
from the meaning wbicdi they give to it of “huntlred- 
bciiicfl,” the correct form would be Satodra. Now Arrian’s 
fi'n'onfies iji evidently connected with these various readings, 
as means tlie “hundred divisions,” or “ linndrod 

parts,” in allusion to the nnmorous channels rvhicb the 
Satin, ( talu's just as it leaves the hills. According to this 
iileiitiflcntion the Mekei, or aueient Ilcrja, must liavc in- 
habited llie banks of the Satlaj at the time of Alexander’s 
invasi on. 

In confirmation of this position, I can cite tlie name oi' 
which Dionysius Periegetes gives to the Satlaj, 
along rvitii the epitlicts of great and rapid.’'' This name is 
chnngcd to CHnutnder hy Adieus, but as Priscian pro.Servos 
it tuialtcred, it seems probable that wg ought to r('ad 
lUj'iuuidi'r, -wltlcli woLdd assimilate it with the original namt; 
of Dionysius. But whatever may bo the true reading of 
itviouus, it is most prolrable tliat we have the name of the 
Meg tribe preserved in the Megarsiis llivor of Dionysius. 
Oil coiiijiaring the two iramcs together, I think it po.ssiblG 
that, i ivu original reading may have been llcgandros, which 
vrnuld 1)0 C(juivaleat to the Sanskrit Megcidrn, or river of 
tlie JIAv/,v. Now in this very part of the Satlaj, where tluj 
river leavc.s the hills, we find the important town of 
the town of the Mahk or Ilagli tribe, an inferior 
eh‘«s of cLtltivators, who claim descent from Baja Mu-kh- 
A-iy/-, a Sarsuti Brahman and King of Mecca / “ Ih'om 
him s]u'ang Sabariya, who with hi.s sou Sal was turned nut 
of Ai-ahiu, aii.'l migrated to the Island of Puiulri; evon- 
^ iiaby iliiey reached lltaliinudsar, in Piarara, to the west of 
rihainiila, where they coloui.sed seventeen villages. Thence 
they v.-erc dri'vou fori h, aud, after sundry migration a, arc now 
-'■■"DJ.’d in the district.-; of Patiala, iShaliabad, Thauesar, 
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Amh'Ala, ]\Ttiptal'n.bad, Sadhaovn, and MtiKafarna^av.”'^' !i'’vom 
this account we learn that, the earliest location of tlLO 
jlLif/hs rvaa to the westward of Bhatinda, that is, on tlie 
banks of the Sathij. At what period they were driven from 
this locality tiiey know not; hut if, as seems hi g-bly pro- 
bable, the Ilar/iuDS whom Timur encountered on the hanks 
of the Juuma and Ganges were only ilaglis, their ejeet- 
uient from the hanks of the Satla] must have occurred at 
a comparatively early period. The Megs of the Chenab 
have a tradition that they were driven from the plains Ijy 
the e.arly Muhammadans, a statement which we may refer 
cither to the first inroads of Mahmud, in the beginning of 
the eleventh eentury, or to the final occupation of Lahor 
i)y his immediate successors. 

.h Other Tribes. 

Of the other lull tribes called Sati, Bimd, and Sadan, I 
know very little. The Bmids aud ^al'm occupy the hills on 
the west bank of tlie Jhelam above Gakara; and the Sadnu 
tribe holds the district of Punncli on the east of tho Jhelain. 
According lo Mr. Gardner, all three are Eajputst ; but this 
(UfCei's from the informaliou which I received from the 
[looplc of the plains, according to vrhom they have no claim 
wluitcver to ho considered as Itajputs, and as they wore long 
ago converted to Mahammaclauism, I think that their chiiiu 
to a Itajput origin is a very doubtful one. The gallant 
resistance which Shams Khan, Chief of the Scidan tribe of 
Punacli, offered for a long time to all the power of Gulub 
Singh, was however quite worthy of a Bajput, His memory 
is still fondly clierislLcd l)y all tliese wild people, who glory 
in telling how nobly he opposed Gtilah Singh, until he was 
bctrayc;d by a dastard' follower. Every attempt to take him 
alive was unsuccessful, and he was at last killed in his .sleep 
by a traitor. In 1839, I saw his skull suspended in a cage 
ou the top of the Adi-Dak Pass above Bbiiubar. 

II. ARYAS. 

Tue earliest notices that wm possess of tho ancient Aryas 
are the traditionary accounts of the people tliemaelves as 


Journal, AhtlaLid »St)cioiy, 75J', by M. T. Kiluo^voi th, 
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ii'i Zondcn'-rnta of tlic Parsis, and in the Mahd- 
hjidr'iin and Ptrrdnds of tlie Hindus. But as tlie first of 
Looks treats only of the Arcstom Aryas, must dray 
:iH our inl'ormaiiou rcuardiui? tlio eaidy settlements of their 
fust'.-rii liretiu'cn from the ludiau authorities alone. 

Aenovdin^ to these aecounta, the Talieys of the Gang’C.s 
aval Iiiilns AA-ero octnipted by the A^avious descendants of 
Vtiifdi'u the foinidor of the Oha ndfO'i'untiio^ or Jjunar race. 
Tlius the proi^eny of his son Yiuht, called Yddavcift, occupied 
the loA\xu’ ludiis/aud gradually extended their power until 
they subjugated the Avholo of the country to tlie eastAA'^ard, a.s 
far as itlatiiura on the Jumna, and Mahesmati and Chedi 
ou the iN'arlwdda. 

The Panjub aaus appropriated hy the Anavas, or descon- 
dauts of a second sou Auui atIio are sererally named Vrisha- 
ihiyhho; Sreira , Ktdkeya^ and Madra, audAA'ho arc said to have 
g'LA'cii their names to the dillcrent districts Avliich they ocen- 
}ded. 'finis 31(fdra-desa aa^s the plain country hetween the 
Jhehun and the Pavi, Arhilo AA'us the plain country 

between the Indus and Jhelaui, hi AA'hicli AA’as most probably 
ineduded the Avhole of the Salt, ranges of hills. 'Ifiie name 
of f'risliadarhha is perhaps preserved in the JjrimhvUa or 
of Pliny, who being coupled Avith tlie TacniUcc, 
imtbt have been near neighbours of the Samaras. The exact 
position of Kn'iliOjia. is doubtful. Professor La.sson places it 
bctvvcru the Piiiis and PaA'i, but tho passage Avhich lie quol.os 
from the Ilamdiio.ua Avould rather seem to show that it Aims 
someivhei'c ou the line of the Jhelam, as the ambassadors of 
IJa^arallui are dc.seribed as passing right through the terri- 
luvitis of the Udhil'us (or 2Iadra-dosa) before they reached 
b'.vdvu/h, Uie capital of Kaikeiio-.* I AA'ould identify Girhraja 
or f/byime/n/yg with Glrjah Ailiich was the ancient iiame 
of .Inliilpur ou the Jhelam, and Ai-hich is still applied to the 
oldniiiu.'il lint ou the Lop of the hill iiiimediatclv 0 A''crhau '■'‘inn' 
tlie town. " 

T.) ilie rust of tlie Paiij:ib Proper aiiollier descciukint ol' 

failed 'Ij-iiiii, Ijeeamo the funuder of Yinidhcija ^ a. name 
itiai iy s M'Ufin twu cb.wvos of coins, Avhicih arc .i'uuud most 
pfniiifniiy in the cuuiLtry to llio we.slward of tho Jumna. 


* XAul. '(.liiu;.. Iiuiii'iij ||. 
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'Ehe whole valley of tiio Ganges above ibc Delta waas ap- 
propriated Iry the IPanravas or descendants of a third 
son of Ytqjdti. Tims at tire time of the MalLabJiamta rvo 
fmdMagadha occupied by Jctmsandhri, Pancbula hj Driqvtda, 
Hastiiiapura by Dii.rf/odhana, and Indraprastha by YudhinJi- 
f.hh'a and his brothers. Of these four, however, Drupadawas 
the only one who kept the old family name of 'Jdauraca, the 
ti'ibes of Jarasandlm and Dnryodbana having adopted tho 
now patronymic of I^aurma^ from their common ancestor 
KurUy ndrile Tndhishthira and his brothers, the sons of 
Pandu, were called tbc JPmicha JPdnduca or five Pdndus, a 
name wbicb bas since become famous all over India. The 
occupation of the Delta of the Ganges is attrihntod to three 
brothers, descendants of Ann, called Ait<ja, Idanga, and 
Kalinga, who gave their names to the districts which they 
held.’'-’ A fourth brother named Tundra is said to have hceu 
the founder of the Taimdras^ a tribe which is coupled -vvith the 
JDdroCihhisdras and Tdradas in the Pioja Tarangini, and whose 
name perhaps may be still preserved in. tbc modern Pitlawdi\ 
■which -a'-ould he an easy and natural cormption of JPaiindra- 
wdhi; through the Pali form of Faitdawur, or Toddaiodr. 

On the extreme west, the country of G-aiidhdra, which 
corresponds with the modern districts of PesLnWar, is said to 
have been named after its occupant, wbo -uns descended from 
Trnhya, a fourth sou of Yaydti. 

The above is a rapid sketch of the earliest distribution 
of territory amongst tho Chandramnsi Arijas down to the 
time of the great war, or about B. 0. 1-120, as recorded in 
tho sacred writings of the Hindus themselves. At the same 
period tliB country occupied by the Surajimisi Argan rvordd 
appear to have been confined to the districts on the north of 
Ganges called Ayodhya, Mithila, and Vaisuli. But this dis- 
tribution of territory was soon disturbed by the expulsion of 
KrisliJia and his followers from the low'cr Indus, and. by a 
general iniLuigration of tbo Yddiwas into the Panjilh. 

At this point of their history we lose the guidance of 
the Puranas, and are obliged to consult the meagre chronicles 

•' Wi'fiiiii’.'i I’uviuui n. iV., c. 18. llic ili'Scunirm-L truin Mm, ii.i.r 

live biiiiri- -li Sivi, III till' SaiviiH ; 2, Triniij r<iiiii(li.'V uf tlio 'V.iinllicyii.j ; Li, Niivn, 

I.iiuiiliii ijf do N.-ivimirflil/UiK ; 'I', Kiiiui, fnunclor of tho city of Kiiiiiiti ; :iiiil £, Ihirviiii, 
iimiiih'i' III' llio Aiiiljiijilitas. Tim chU'sl Sivi liiul fouv xiiiis — 1, Vi jUKuhivMia ; 2, Siiviru, 
fiiuiiih r Ilf f hii Sauvii'iiii ; hj Raikiyii, fouiiLlcr oi' Iho Jinikuyaa ; ami -1, Aliidia, tho I'lniudL-i' 
iii Urn W.uhai?. 
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of fUc inodorn According to i,ho yiidava annals of 

dt^salincT, Ni/bo, Uin foiirtli or lillli in descent from Eirislma, 
(.'siabliskcd himself as king of Marnsthalu. The position of 
this district is doubtful, but, judging from its uamc, wc may 
guess that it refers to the desert country between the Indus 
and the Jhelam. This position is almost confirmed by the 
subsequent a(;quisiiiou of Bhera on the dliclam by Judlibhim, 
the nephew of Nciha, and his followers, in consequence of 
wTiicli the Salt ILango is said to have received its name of 
Jikln-lm-dihxj or the Jadun Mountains.” About this time 
also, according to the chroniclea of the Eajas of KTngra, 
llie iSiorlh'East ranjiib was occupied by aiiotlmr branch of 
tiic race, which had previously held Mulhui. 

Chtnidriti ILo leader of this branch, is said to have 
lakon part in the great war on the side of Duryodhana 
again.st the Pundavas, and afterwards to have lieen expelled 
i'rom tin’s country, ^vhcn he retired to the hills of the Kdloch, 
and ostal'dished liimself firmly hy building the strong Port of 
Kilingra. This account of tho early settlement of the Lunar 
race in tho NorLli-Past Panjab is supported by the fact tliat 
tho Ti'o'njadios, or people of the Jdlandhara Boob, are mcn- 
llonod in the jilaluiblihrata as having taken part in the great 
war. Prom that time down to the present day, the diisccn- 
flants of Siisarma Chandra have continued to hold tho 
greater portion of tl)e_ hill states between, the Satlaj and tho 
llavi. llt'vond Ibeso limits the only tribes tvl.iom Llicy claim 
as brethren arc the GhMs or Chibhdti of Bhimbar, between 
the rlhelain and tiic -Ihlvi, and the JunJAhcis to the west of the 
.Ihcitim. lloth of these races are now Musalmans, but they 
still assert their descent from the heroes of the MahahhUrata. 

.From the close of the great war to the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, a period of just cloven centuries, the only 
fhie which ’ivo have to guide us in discovering the charmos 
that may liavo taken jilace in the Panjilb, consists of *au 
impcrfcct^ comparison ^ hetween tho names of tribes and 
disn-icts in the heroic ^ ages just dcserihed and tlioso 
uhich ve fuul in tho historians of Alexander. But this 
comparison, iu spite of the very few names tiiat have been 
hauded flown to us, at once reveals the fact that a large and 
siK'Ce.ssJal immigration of the Banravus must have taken 
p :mo mto tlie very heart of the Punjilb. Thus betwoeu tho 
ilydaiiics imd the Akesiues, Alexander cucouuterod a king, 



whom tiiG Gi'coks culled Fovhs, and in the next Dod)) lie 
I'onnd anotliei’ Poras, tlio nephenv of the former. That 
this iras not tlic mil name of tiiese kings, lint simply that of 
thfdr trihe, the Paiimixis, or desceudauts of Furtf, nas first 
pointed out hy Professor Lassen, ndio further (quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on the upper Hydaspes was in the possession of the Fludavas 
the most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ten 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that the great ancestor of Alexander’s antagonist 
was called Gerjmim, a name in -whicli we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of YayiUi., or Jojdll, the common progenitor of 
all the Lnuar families.'^' Such rcmarkahle coincidences of 
name are finite sufficieiit to show that the upper portions of 
the ChaJ and Fochia Loabs had already been occupied by 
the Ftniracas at some period prior to the Macedonian inva- 
sion. These distriets tlicy musthave wrested from the Tukhkt 
■or Fuhlkas, who are the earliest inhabitants of 31exlra~desa, 
of whom wo have any record. 

JAKJUnAS AND AwAKS. 

The Faiiy-Ahas^ ayIio occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim to he descended from Kaja Mall, the 
iounder of the old fort of MalloL, who is variously said to 
have Iiccn either a contemporary or a descendant of the 
heroes of the Mahabharata. According to the Emiicroi' 
Lahar the JiUl and the Jimjidta wore '‘two races descended 
from the same fati)t3r,”t who from old times had been rulers 
of the hills between Nilab and jiliery, that is, of the salt 
range. “ On ono-half of the liill lived the Jdd, and on the 
other lialf the JanjdhaF The Aimms now occupy the 
western half of these hills towards Mlab, and, from all I 
could learn, tlicy would appear to ha,vc been settled thore for 
many centuries. They must therefore be the Jild of Baber’s 
memoirs, for dud was not the true name of the people, but 
vims aj)plied to them as the inhabitants of Ml. Sakeswar, 
wliich was called Jdd by the Sluhammadans on account of 
its hxiudcd resemblance to ML Jdd, or Ararat in Armenia. 
According to their own accounts the Janjnlni.s once occupied 
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\]\C. ^v\iu\0 or VuUnmr from uliioh Umy woyo ojoc’icd hy ilui 
(.Julvars. This is piirdy confirmed by )3tiber’s slaicinent din I 
Iho were old eiicinios ol tlio Gahnrs,” and [larlly 

i)\- die iraditions of the Gabars tbomselvcs, who nllirin that 
on (heir arrival from the west they drove out the Jaiijfihns, 
lJut as the Jnnjulias now occu])y jdakliyrda and other ] daces 
in tile Halt whidi are knowox to have been Gakar 

posHi'Hsions in former days, we may infer either that (hey 
have I'lTovered seme of their original holdings, or that they 
have wrested new places from ilieir old Gnouuos,'^ 

According to luy view the Jaiijulias, wdio claim to be 
Aryas, arc most probably Anaoas, or descendants of Auu. 
li^ I lie spoken dialects tb(‘y ivould bo called Ami and 
.d/.'/f/zv 07, and (he latter form indeed Avould seem to bo the 
original name of the present Awilti tribe. In the tola! 
absence of all written records, I have almost nothing to oifer 
in fa\ nur of this identilieation, except its great probalnlity. 
The two names are absolutely tho same ; Iho district wliieli 
tl\e Awiins now occupy was colonized by tho in* 

diseeudaiit'j of Ann; and tho neighbouring district of 
'i'axihi ivas called A-tnanda in the time of Pliny. On these 
latinT light foundations I venture to raise ilio onnjcotnre, 
that at 11 10 period of Alexander’s expedition the A wains xvore 
pndxibly in possession of Taxila, and tho Janjlrbas of Piiidi 
Gheh, wdiilo the Gakars, or jjcoplc of Ahissares, hold iho 
gi’culi'r part of Piilawdr. Just two ecuturios later the first 
luiaMmi of Indo-Heythians must havo caused a very general 
(1 is placement of the nil in g races. Their coins alouc, wdiicli arc 
fmmd in such numbers iu the Hindh Silgar Doiib, shoiv must 
dceisivi'ly that tho principal cities, such as Taxila, Ahlniky- 
ala and JTita (Jlielam), were at once occupied by the con- 
ipu-roi's. Tlie vampiislied ivunld naturally havo sought 
rub urn in the less acecssihlo districts around, and to lids 
])erio(l, tlierefore, I would refer tho settleinout of the Awdn.^ 
and ,}*>),] Oho a in the salt range to the south, and of tho 
Gak.trs m the iuily tracts of Pluinvala and PaiigaU to the 
noi ih-easl. 

Of their subserjuent history but little is recorded ; 'wn 
Ivi'uiu only that tl u'y ivere divided into several brand u's. 
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and had all hocomc Mnhaminndans. In ilu) timo of Ihil)i'r, 
tlio ruliiio’ tril)ej callc’d tlio KaHidd Rozaras, Jield tlm 
disii’icf-s on hoi,li hanks of tho lower Siiliaii ll.ivor, uiidor 
Ihoir Cliiofs Sangar Klian Karluki, and Mirza ]\[alvi Karluld. 
At a still earlier period (lie Chiefs of this tribe, ITasan Kar- 
lulv and liis son Muhammad had assorted their indopeinh'nee 
by striking coins in their own names. The coins of the 
father arc of the ^vcll known ‘'JJull and Horseman” type, 
\vith the legend in Kagari letters, “/S’n Rasmi luirlnk.'^ 
Tlie coins of the son arc of tliree difroront kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the tliird Avith Persian on one 
side and Nagari on the other. On the last coin there is a 
I'udo figure of a horse surrounded hy the Chiefs title, 
Ndsev^ud-dimya-wa-iid-din in Persian letters, and on the 
roA’-erse his name in three lines of Ndgari let tors, idrl Mu- 
hammad Ka.rliih, On oiio of the Persian coins this Chiei' 
calls himself Muhammad bin Jlafiau Karlnk, and on the 
other he takes the titles of TJl-IIalik-nU^Ladzam Jluliammad 
hni Rasun, Prom the types and general apjicarance of these 
coins their date may he lixed Avith certainty as coeval Avith 
tdiose of Altamsh and his sons, or from A. J). 1210 to 1 205. 

The old mound near I)rirapur on the Avost bank of the 
-riielam, now occupied by tlio village of DilhAvar, Avonlu 
appear to have been the principal seat of this family, as the 
})coplG alFirni that most of their coins arc found there. j\Ty 
oAvn experience sIioavs that the lielief of the pc.o])l(? is well 
founded, as out of Ji8 coins Avliioli I ohl aim'd at Hilawar 
and Darajmr, 26 , or rather more than one-half, he Ion god to 
llie Xarluki family.^ 


kllATIS. 

The Bliatis, avIio arc found eliiclly in the central and 
e.asiorn. districts of the Panjhb, arc yddamfi of ucdaiow- 
ledged descent tli rough the far famed Krishna, The 

' l'',iipv (1870) I i-i\ Mhiv 00111) of j/ifint 

7uo'^)i</A in tjlui A1 ii'-soii i;r)ll(‘c,linii nl him Iinliri Arint inii, wiMi Uii’ ilihis <il A II 

(lAo, t.Jl , ,iinl o.nly in ihu jncnuiih yofii 1 nbt.niKil .it DolUi a Liit,'cj silvoi cum ol In-) loa 
Niho' ndtliii Midifthiiiiad willi ilio \iiu6 cl.ito nt 7, On’ tom .nut IiiiikIiuU In'inij; f'oiii' 1 
lent tho iKUini ol llio mint nn Kokrar, im (plil oiiy tn tlio hmiLli I’.wl iil Wnltriii, when, 
.K'ljindiii}^ tu /Aim liilitin, A^iLr.Lni.ulity.i tluftitod tlio S.iliiis in A D 78 Ali, 'J'liom i^, in lii^ 
t mil,-) oF llu! L’.ilhi'ins lungs, p 93, Inn in'iignod ilic tiiiu iilaiii' to thc-c ti\o ruiicci Tin* 
i'.ihiici, UaiJ-inhhn, Wfiij (,nr of him loading gouoial', I'f .T.dAl-uddni fit Ivluv.ii.iom, and 
in cii.ti'gc of Glioi’ mill Oli.nnii wlu'u Lliat inunaioli loft Tiidia m A II rn A l). 

1338 'J’liuie lie ciniliiHitd to rule until A. JT G3LI, wlicn tUo Mogul .diaiioo in Jnuo 
(lu)Ve Jiim tow aids Sindli and AIiiUilii. Ho w,i‘i lulled dining tlie O'niin yon iifc tli< 
(irAfulirni Ilia ooii A'd.'iCi'-ift/if/i! Mn/niJiiWdd .ijipeaiul to have buCLctdid Lu lii& l.illni’*) 
doiiamons in Sindh, luid lu liiue b.iou licld in coiibulcialiuii .ii .v imweii'ul mouaidi, U<‘ 
w.i,s btill I'ugiiiiig on tlio aul^•ll uf iriil.igu ]^!lun^i .iiuha- '•adui in A. If GuS. 
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r)]‘}«iniil iifiiiui of tho tvihc Avas Hht/Ci, anti this narac iti still 
lu'ld hy U»o llliiflu Yudavas of Josahncr, but theii’ biaitliron 
of tho raijjiib. nlio liavo l)ocomo jMuhamniatlaiis, ai'o uiiiyor- 
sallv ]vno\ni as llhaUH, Acoordinn; to ilio generally aocoptcd 
fi’udiliou of tlio I’jico, tlicii* I'ddaiitf- anocstora occupied Qdjul^ 
or u-liioli is said to have bocii fortiHod ])y Itaja 

(Jaj or Qajpvt^ ndio roi^'nptl fourteen generations before 
iS.LUviVluui. Tlio actual fouiidatio]i of tlic city is placed 
twelve genevationa befove llaja Gay At four genorations 
to a cenUiry, wbicli is the average rate in tiidiOj the dale 
of Raja Oaj may bo fivcd at ai)oiit 13. C. 300, and tlu^ 
foundation of tlie city sointnvbcrc about 13. C GOO. Colonel 
Tod has ideiit'died tliis Gajaipm^ witli the Glia/nii of ACglm-- 
uistaii ; hut the true position would appear to be at UiUval 
jbndi, where tradition places an ancient city named Ghjipur. 
The, Jiritish cantonment now occupies the site of this city, 
nhieh would appear to have been of considerable sixe, as 
ancient coins and broken bricks arc still found over an 
extent of two S(piarc miles. Greek silver coins of Apollo- 
flotus, Tlipposfcvatus, Azas, and AziUsos, now in my posses- 
sion, have l)oeu dug up near the Sadar Jlhxhr, and several 
figures, together until an inscribed lamp and a stcatilo liox, 
were foiuul to the cast of the jaik Near this spot iliere 
was formorly a tope, which is ine.ntioncd by Gcneinl Court, 
but the stones were removed some years ago in Iniild tlie 
juil, and nothing now remains of the monument save its 
name, wliicli is preserved in the neighbouring vdhu*’e 
of Topi. ^ 


Hero tliGu at llawal ihndi, the anciout Gdjiprn', it 
so ms probable that the descendants of Krishna may have 
leigui'd lor several genera t ions prior to the invasion of the 
lndo-rieythians._ During the same period, as I liavo already 
pomlod out, their Ydchica breHireu, llie and Jaumhas, 

most probably held the neighbouring di.stricls of Taxila and 
t null Ldicb. UnforlunaiGiy, there exist no genealogies of 
iliesG two races m which we might search for the name of 
Moiilu.^, King ol laxib, the inundicont host of /Vlexander, 
.lud there IS no uaino in the Malt genealogy of Jcsalmor 
Imt can possibly be identified with it. Dut another name 
•as hiani preserved iii tlicso chvn, deles, whioli seems to mo 
n conhnu beyond al reasoiiahlo doiilii, the identification of 
u mil l.ndi with the of the ancient YAlavas. 

-Av// imuclicd to oppose him ns tar as Zferyo, which I lake 



1.0 ho the same as Earo, iho old name of Hasan Abddl, 
AVliat makes this identification almost sure is ilia fact that 
JEasan Abdfil is the one great strategical position on Uio 
liigfi I’oad between JltUvai Piiuli and the Indus, where au 
invading army could be successfully opposed. 

On the settlement of the Indo-Scytbians in the Sindh 
Sugar Hoab towards the end of tlic second century before 
Christ, I conclude that the Yadavas must certainly have 
been expelled from Gajipur, and most probably from all 
their possessions to the west of the Jholam. This conclu- 
sion is in perfect accordance with the traditions of the 
])coplc themselves, both in the Paiijab and in Jcsalmer. 
According to these traditions, the father of Salivahau lost 
Ids life in battle against the invaders, while the young 
prince oslablisbod a new capital at SalhiVicmpur, wliich is 
generally identified ^yith to the east of the Chenab. 

Afterwards ho defeated the In do -Scythians in a great and 
decisive battle near Kuliror, within GO miles of Multhn. So 
great was llio fame of tliis victory that the conqueror 
assumed the title of Sdlcilri, or " foe of the Sakas,’' and 
received from his subjects the auspicious title of SH. At 
Ihe same time, to commemorate the event, ho cstahlishcd 
t he Saha ora from the date of tho battle, an epoch which 
is still in general use throughout India. Hnt in spite of 
fame of this great victory, it scorns cl Gear to me from tho 
])OMiLion of the halllo field that tho Indo-Scytliiaiis were 
simply cheeked in their career of conquest, and that none of 
tho old Yaclava territory to the west of the Jhelam was 
recovered by Salivrdian. In proof of this, I can adduce 
the fact that llasillu, the son of Salivdhan, and the one 
great hero of all Panjab tradition, is said to have heen llaja 
of Sjnilkot. As the curious story of llasalu^s fabulous 
/wqdoiis null be considered separately, I need only mention 
liuro that, although the Yildava dominion in the Paujfib 
may have been extended during his life-time, it is certain 
that it dwindled and soon disappeared altogether after bis 
death. 

A ccording to the Panj^ib traditions Rdsalu left no 
children, and u^ns succeedod in Sy allcot itself by his groat 
enemy Raja Iludi, wlio, as he is specially stated not to have 
l)con a Hindu, must certainly have hccii an Indo-Soythian. 
The coimoxion between Raja Hudi of Syalkot and Raja 
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IFiuIi of ilio lOlsalii legends is proved by tlio facf lliat Iho 
Syul tribe are said to be the descendants of ibo latter. In 
)lie rTcs aimer annals il is relaloLl llialj shortly after the 
(hntli of SilUvdhan, the Turks began to increase, and that 
liis mime rolls sojis and grandsons dispersed and foumlcd 
)daees inllioir own luiincSj sucli as llijnotj ICallarkot, Sirsn, 
where they inaclo themselves independent. As all the 
places that are named in two diffihpnt copies of the annals " 
arc to tin; east of the Satlaj, I conclude that the Yadava 
Itingdoni of Syalkot must liave Ijceu broken up by llaja 
I tudi, and that the mass of the people was driven to the 
easti'rn bovdiu’s of the raujal). There they have since 
maiidained ibemselves poor but safe, in the uninviliiig wilds 
of tlio Indian desert or Janf/al-das. The Load of the Hindu 
jjiirtinn of the Iriho is the llaja of Jesalnicr, hut the 
dru-sabn;i,a lihuUx^ who perhaps oiit-iuiuiber their Hindu 
brethren, arc tiio siihjects of the border states of Bikaner 
and Baliawalfuir, and of llic Lalior and Multan divisions 
of the V anj < ih G or eminent. T o the w os t they are hourLd od 
by llie Chonrib, their head- quarters being Biudi Bbatian. 
T’o the south they arc found in considorablo niunbcrs in 
A^ortli Siudli, and also in Jodhpur, where they again meet 
^>iih llieir brethren the Hindu Bluitis. 


It is certain, liov ever, that one portion of the tvihe 
must ha\e renuiiued in tlio Panjab, as we find in the middle 
ages that llio Chiefs of Sithi Lohanu a jietty lull siuUs 
in the neighbourhood of Ahhisara, traced their descent from 
SBivuUan. The genealogy of eight iniucos is given in the 
1 taj a dVir an gi n i , I'r o ni B 1 \ ara dl i wa j a t.o Sin 1 1 a Ha j a, i 1 1 o fat her 
of U'ubJn, tlie notorious (|uecn of ivaslnnli'.f At hor death, 
in A. D. 1005, ilie son of lior brother Udaya, Haja of 
fiohrvrn, ascended the throne, and from that i.hne until the. 
closo of tlie Hindu numarchy in A. H. 1339, tliedesecndaiits 
of Sdlirabau ridaincd uudispuled pussession of the fertile 
vale uf ICaslunir. 


HI. BATPlt TDltANlANS. 

(J.\ K\U.',. 

^ Ahhoiigh the cvldtaieo which I am able to bring’ forwai’d 
m fa vonr of the ne.vj important change in Die population 

^ 1 llnlil Liijiic , 11 ) ruy mvn [jo .-C loll 

■j l; Ij-I Tai ,111/1111, VI , tiij? L'Uil \ [L, 
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(}!’ iha Panja!) is loss dcoidodly conolusivo tlian tliafc just 
”'i\oiifor ilic iutnisioii of thu Pauruvas, yot it soouis to 
mo sulUcicntly sti'onpj to v'ari'ant the doduction ’ivldoli I am 
about to derive from it. This chan^’O is the scttloinont of 
ilio GaPars ia tl\e ii|)])CT pari ol the Siiidli Sai^ar Doalj, bo- 
Iwcou tlu5 Indus and Jlielaiu II Ivors, an ovcaii ndiicli 
1 tliink in ay lie i el erred ndtli very fj;rcai probability to the 
roif^’ii of Darius Ilysinspcs, if not to some date even earlier, 
d'lie grounds on whieli I rest this opiaiou are the following : 

In tlic hilly country above the territories of 'J’axiles and 
Porus, the historians of Alexaudor place the dominions oi* 
Aliisaros. A still more precise accnimt is given by Arrian, 
vdio states that the Soamits^ the present Suhan Uiver, rises 
in tlie “ 111 ounlai nous parts of Sabissa,” that is, in the bills 
between Muri'i and tlio Margaia Pass. Now this is ilio 
exact position of tiic district of Ahhi&dra, according to tlio 
baja Taraiigini and oilier Hindu autboritics ; and as it is 
idso the oonidry winch the Gabars have occupied from the 
earliest times of which ive have any record, it seems 
]n’ohahle that the Gakars may lie the deseoiidants of 
the people who were the subjeds of King Ahisarcs in the 
time of Aloxauder, Tliis probability is strengthened when 
we And that the ancient inhabitants of Abhisdra as well as 
the Gakars themselves, were not of Indian origin. This 
point is, 1 think, proved lieyond all rcasonahlo doubt by the 
name of Ahisarcs’s brother, ivliom Arrian calls Arsi/kcs. The 
name alone would refer tlie people to a Parthian or 
Scythian origin, hut when cou])led -witli the fact that 
ICiiig Ahisares liiinself kepi two monstrous serpents, avc can 
hardly refuse our assent to the conclusion that Arsakes and 
li is lirother were coniicel ed with the dragori' worsliippiiig 
Seyths of Media and Partliia. 

The ])rcsimied Scylliian origin of the Gakars rests 
partly on the evidence of their own statements, and partly 
eii that of the early IMuhammadan writers. Accordingto 
their oivii account, the ancestors of the Gakars were trans- 
planted hy Afnisiydb from Kayd)h into the N. W. Panjrib, 
uiulci; a leader named Kid or Koid. The present Galcara 
are a fine tall manly race, with at least one peculiar custom, 
which is quite repugnant to llinduisin. ‘'A Gakar will 
give Ills daughter l.o none hut a Galcar,” ivhilst a Itajput 
is positively debarred from giving his daughter to one of liis 
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own das'^. NotliiiUJ: could u'oll lie more sii-ikiug than llus 
marked diderciicc hoin’ccii the custojus of the tivo raoos. 
A<Ai>iu hi A, llSOj when ^lulmuiiund Ghori was pro^iaviii^ 
to iiivado India, ivc learn j'roiu the hard Clmnd that mnoii^'st 
lh(‘ many Chiclh nho came to llio aid of Prithi Itaj \yaH the 
Odl'/u'/' mu nod 'Malik Ilath^''"'' Now -we know from tlic 
Jkiipcror Ihiht'r that Malik Jlath, or more correcUyj Ased^ 
as he says it should he, lyas only the title of the chief of 
I he clan. IKit Malik is not a Hindu title. It may perhaps 
Inum heen adopted hy the Gakars in the time of tho Sa s sa- 
il ians, for it was almost certainly not co])icd from tho 
klnh amnia dans, as tlic G-akar Chief is said not to have heen 
conytuted until towards the end of Muhammad Ghori ’s 
rei.^^u. He had llierel'nve borne the foroi^ni title of Malik 
before he heeame a Muhammadan. At a still earlier date, 
in A. 1). I07h, Ihvalum GlvaKuavi captured a fort in the. 
Jad hills, named Deca or 'JMvoimv, of which the iuhahiiants 
ore said to have been the descendanta of KhorasAuis, who 
had Ir'cu banished IVom their country hy Afrasiyab.d This 
fact alone is sullieioni to prove tlnit the (hdeuders of 
Gerajuiv wore Gakars j hut when Perishta adds that 
they did not iutcymarry ivith any other races, tho proof of 
their identity with tlic Galcars is complete, Herapur is, in 
all prohaluTily, the same place as Darapur, a well known 
ancient she on the west bank of the J liclam, a fmy nuTey 
ahov'c Jalalpiir. 


Just sixty years earlier, in A. Ik 10u8, the Gakars arc 
reprtesimled by Pciislita as joiuuui; tlic ^Tcat array of Uiudii 
ehic/N a-ainsL Mahmud of Ghazui, A' despovati balUc was 
iou^bt neay l esliaivir ulnai - no less than thirty tlumsand 
Gakars, wuli Imre lauds and feet, and varioiislv iirined, iicdc- 
trated into tim Mulmmniadau linos, wlioro a diamdlhl car- 
lui^o ciimied, ami a OOo jMnlmnimadans m a few mimilc.s 
iLsIani. i^ny^ Pure, ‘Gvas the impression of 

Ihis de^pera e ellorL that klaJinmd was aelmdiy ahout to 
draw usj(le ho.n Ins oneampnieuh and to dLsuonfinuo the 
eonJliet nnhl tho day foUowinyk’ wi.en an aeeident, gave 
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iiim tlio victory. Price reduces the miml)er of Gakars tn 
1,000, which seems quite incredil)lc, as ho admits not only 
lh(i slaughter, hut also the panic which it created in the 
M uha mm ad a n Army, 

At a still earlier date in A. H. G3, or A. D. G82-S3, the 
Gakars, according to Perishta, formed a treaty of allianoo 
with the Afghans, and with their assist an ce compelled the 
Baja of Labor to submit to their terms, and to cede to them 
a portion of territory. f Just hfty years prior to this time 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsaug, had twice passed through 
Taxila, hut on both occasions he avoided the country now 
occupied by the Gakars. As nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier, or in A. B. 400, another Chinese traveller, 
Pa-Hian, had also avoided their country, I conclude that tho 
Gakars of those early daysliad already earned the reputation, 
which they have since so succcssfvdly maintained, of being 
the greatest plunderers in Northern India. This character 
of the Gakars is perhaps alluded to by Priscian when he 
speaks of tlie “ savage Gargars,’’ Garcjarldodqite tniccs. Ifc 
is t]'uo that this epithet is not used cither in tho original 
work of Dionysius Poriegoics, or in the translation of 
Avienus, according to whom the Gargars, or Gavgarkho, 
were cultivators of tlie vino, or simple worshippers of 
Bacclius4 

In identifying the Gargaridce of Dionysius and his 
translators with the Gakars of the present day, it is neces- 
sary that I should state in detail the grounds on which I 
base so important a conclusion. These grounds are two, 
namely, Dio positive identity of locality combined with tho 
similarity of name. In the geographical poem of Dionysius 
Die country of the Gargaricloe is coupled with those of the 
Pcukalei and the Taxili, whose positions on tho hanks of llio 
Indus are well known. But' as ho has just previously 
luontioncd tho Hydaspes and Akesiiies, and is therefore des- 
criliing the Panjdb, the Gargaridce must evidently be placed 
to tho casiAvard of tho Taxili, or in the exact position on the 
hanks of the Jhelam, Avhich Avas then occupied by the Gakars. 
That tho district of the Gargaridce was a hilly country ive 
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learn from tlio indirect testimony of Strabo, ’\vlio says lb at 
tbo people of tbo mountains were worsbippeva of BacdiiiSj 
A\diile tliose of tbo plains were worsliippcra of Kcrakles. 
Tlio Bacchi cuUores Gcfrgarkloivf^vQ therefore mounlaineors. 

With rej^ard to the name of Gargaridoe I believe that 
the last syllable is only the Panjabi possessive suffix equi- 
valent to the Hindustani The word Gargtir theroforo 
I would corapavo with the Sanskrit Ghm'gkara^ wbieh in the 
spoken dialects to the north of the Ganges, has becomo 
QMgm, and Kagar or Gagap in those to tbe west of Delhi. 
Kow this is the true name of the famous mountain of 
Oandghar, which was called Ghargliarai or the “roarer,” 
and Getrj-gharo^ or the bellower,” on account of the 
rumbling noises which are still believed to issue from it. 
The present inhabitants of the mountain aro Mashwdni 
Afghans, but they arc much hotter and more wudedy kuown 
as Gand-gliarigaii i\\vaY as jMaahwdnis. Now, as there is 
good reason to bdievG that the Galmrs once lield the whole of 
tlie hill country between the Indus and Jhoiain, the Oand- 
ghav hill would c/sriainly havo been one of their stroiu"- 
holds, and that portion of the tribe which occupied it would 
as certainly liave been called Ghav.gharbjas, or Gm^- 
fjaridm.^ But if the original name of the Turanian colony 
of Afi'Asiyub was Gagar or Gaha\ a point which I will 
presently discuss, it is easy to see how the whole tribe mi^ht 
occasionally have been called sometimes by one and some- 
times by tlm other of these two similar names. In balanc- 
ing the pi‘o])abiUtics in favor of my derivation, special w^ch-ht 
must be given to the fact that the enemies of the Yadava 
Pi’inco Itasalu of Syalkot, Avore the demon inhabitants of 
iMount Gandghar, and that afterwards the power of the 
Gnkars m Ahhisdra was supplanted for nearly tAvo centuries 
by he suc^cessors of IhlsAlu. I conclude therefore that as 
both Gand-gliariyas and Gakars were tho early enemies of 
the ladavas, it is probable that these tAvo similar names 
must relcr to the same people. 

^ ilic mo^t prol)a1)le data of tlio Goograplior Bionvsius 
IS botiveon A. D. 000 and 350. Prom our oih times, ttZ 

n‘ with more or less sucross, 

to liaco tbo Crakars as coutuiuoiis occupants of llicir presmit 
alincits. Put licyond tins iioiiit we have uotluiig hut wroba- 
111 itics to giudo us. 1 hare already mcntioiiccl myhcliof 
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that tlio Scyilio-Pnrtliian name of Aivsakcs, wliicli waf? liovne 
by the; bi’oilicr of Aliisavos, points to a Partliian or Scylluaii 
orig’in of the people of Ahliisara, and consequently to their 
probable identity 'with tlio Gakars, irho claim for themselves 
the same origin. The Gakars, indeed, arc mentioned under 
their own name by Perishta during the reign of Gnshtasp, 
or Darius Hystaspes of Persia. But, although the statement 
is cireuinstaulial, and even prohahle, it is impossilde to place 
any confidence in it, as we know of no source from which 
Perishta could have obtained any trustworthy information 
regarding so remote a period, According to this author, 
Kedar, of i\\Q Kachwdha tribe, Puaja of Bhcra and Jammu in 
the Panjfib, was expelled by his relative Durga of the 
Jjidhds tribe with the aid of the Gakars and Olio hi a, the 
ancient Zamindars of the Panjab,” The historian adds that 
the tril)e of Bulhcis “has Inhabited that country ever since.” ^ 
But no Indian tribe of this name is now known, and the 
Turki tribe of Bulbas, even if it had been in India at so 
early a period, could not possibly have been connected with 
the Indian Ksliatriya tribe of KachwAha. It seems tlicrcfore 
almost certain that tlievo must he some mistake in the name, 
which I would propose to read either as Jdalnili^ the name 
of the well known mountain on tlie -west hank of the Jhelam, 
or ]n‘cforahly as 'Bwjidl^ the name of a branch of the 
danjuha tribe, wdio occupy the bank of the Jhelam under 
]\Ioiiut Balnath. ^Jlic district itself is called Jjiigiddj and also 
Ihusgrdnif or the 22 villages. As there is also a branch 
of tho Gakar tribe 'which bears the same name, it seems 
]i early certain that the appellation must lie derived from the 
locality, and not from the inhabitants. I think it probable 
tliorcfore that Uiigldl may have been deidved from J^id'ejdiala 
by the simple elision of the ph. It must he remembered 
tliat the accent in the name of the town is on the penulti- 
mate syllable iu stead of on tho ante- pennltim ate, as in tho 
name of the famous horse, The CJwhia of Perishta I would 
identify with the Sobil of Quintus Curiius, the >Sibce of 
Strabo, and the Soboi of Dionysius, 

Shortly after the beginning of the Cliristian era, Ahlii- 
Sara is mentioned in ilic B^aja Tarangini as belonging to tho 
kino’doin of Kashmir, hut [ can find no trace of tho name 
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either ill PHny or Ptolemy. Strabo indeed mentions Abi- 
jfarcs, but bis aocoiiut eyidently refers to the period of 
jflcxaiider, and not to bis own times. The country was, 
bowevor, ircllbnown in tlic days of Asoba, as the missionary 
Got iputra was sent to teach the Euddhist faith in DdddbMsdra 
shortly after the assemhly of the tliird Synod in E. C. Sdd,’- 
'^Ve Jome next to the time of Alexander, who, early in the 
year E. C. 320, crossed the Indus and advanced to Ibxila, 
where ho received an embassy from Ambisarus or Abisai'os, 
“Jlin^ of the Indian ^Mountaineers.” After the battle 
with Porus, Alexander received a second embassy from 
Abisaros, “ with a present of money and forty elephants.” 
A^ain on bis return to tlio Abe sines, a third embassy arrived, 
lieaded by Arsabes, the brother of Abisaros, bringing valu- 
able presents and thiriy more elephants. 

According to the various notices of ancient authors, the 
territory of Abisarcs lay ahove^ that is, to the north of the 
kingdoms of Tax lies and Porus, and extended beyond tbo 
Ilydaspes. The sources of the Socotius, or Suhan ri.iv{3i’, 
\v(u’G in its mountains, and its capital was ssituated at 400 
rtudla or 60 miles from the camps of Alexander and Porus. t 
Prom all these statements wo may conclude with certainty 
iluit the country of Abisarcs must have extended from the 
neigliboiirliood of the Indus in flazilra to the Pimacli Itiver 
easlw’ard, and from Ilolitas on tho ICfibau Itiver to the 
sources of the Suluhi, in tlic mountains to the north of Murri 
tuurif uugali. IVithin these limits there are the old capitals of 
3>aiigali and Afangala and the modern toivn of SuUanpur, 
Avliich is the cliief towm of the ^dran(j(il Gabars. This last 
]ilace is hiuli on the site of Ahrhjlln, which is said to have 
been the iirst capital of the Galcar colony, and ■which is just 
60 miles from Jalalpur, the most jirohahlc site of Alexander’s 
camp. 

Although tho district first clcscrihcd is a very extensive 
one, yet so ako must have been the dominions of the hill 
el lief, Avlio was aide to niabo a present of screnlij elephants. 
I’h.vt the territory of Abi.'^ares touched the Indus on the 
n est seems quite certain, as iVrriau records that tho people 
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of ilio west bank left tlioir elephants in the pastures near 
the rii'ci’j and tied to Jjarisadcs lor security. ' UarihCidcs ^ras 
tliereforc on the east hank, and the riarne has always been 
considered as only a variant readin^^ of Al)isarcs. 

ArsakeSj the brother of Abisarcs, is described as the gover- 
nor of tlio adjacent provinces and as he first waited upon 
Alexander at Taxila, I conclude that his province was not 
very far distant from tliat city. It probably included the two 
Districts on the riv(3r Dor, called J)hanidiuar and Uazdm 
Proper, of wbicli the present Haripuv, under various names, 
lias alAvays been the chief cily. M. Troycr would sccin to 
liavo arrived at the same conclusion regarding the extent of 
Abisarcs’s dominions, as he calls his brother Arsakes “ Gov- 
ernor of the District of XJrasa” the Vursa Hegio of Ptolemy, 
and the Hash of the present day, which lies immediately to 
the north of Dhantawar. 

Those accounts of Alexander’s historians arc the earli- 
est notices that wo possess of the district of Abhlsdm. 
The name indeed occurs both in the 3IaJicihhdraia and in the 
Pnrdnas, but it is only the name. Any further information 
tliat we require must therefore bo deduced by our own saga- 
city from a comparison of the accounts already before ns 
with the traditions of tlie people themselves. According to 
general belief, tlie Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
established in the Panjdb by AJrdsiydh, and their earliest 
capital was Ahriydji on the Jhelam, ojiposite Mangala. 
Now in these two names I believe that we have the original 
appellation of that once powerful race, the Abdr or Afd)\ of 
whom the Gakars were the most easterly hranch. The 
famous city of Ahdr-shahar or Nishapur in IChorasan, was 
their ancient capital, and the same name is preserved in the 
Aparni of Strabo, who were a branch of the Turanian 
.Hahos. Put the name is variously written by classical 
authors : thus we have Ajielcci, Spartam, Zapaortene, Apa~ 
Torlenc, and Aixmeritlca, of which the last is almost iden- 
tical with Almcvd, the modern name of the province. 
Some of these readings at once remind us of the uamoa 
of tho Scytho-Parthian JCiugs — Spalaliora, Spalirislia, and 
Spedagadama, who, as we learn li’om CJiineso authorilies, 
actually came from the coiuiiry of the Dahce. The root 
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of U\e name wmilcl Uicrefore appear to bo SfqHd, or 
yjifhcfVj and by sii])prcs.s]on of llio sibilant, or Ah(io\ 

Nosv, tbc word ^ii/)cd, or jS'a^Jrtr, means a ** club,” or iron 
luacc, ill Hiudi, and by cb anting ^tbo sibilant to a soft 
guttural we baYO the Persian ffopdl, which has esiactly the 
same meauing. In tlio Greek rliojyalon we have the rough 
aspirate substituted for the sibilant, and in the Latin vMwa, 
and the German kolhe, wc hayo the bard guttural, with a 
transposition of the other consonants. I^rom clam wc have 
derived the English " club,” and from teoiigh the 

Greek the English “polo.” Intimately connected 

with these words are the Persian zabai' and ;c'or, the Greek 
rhomc, and kraios and the Latin fortls^ all referring to 
‘'strength,” of which the club was a symbol. It was there- 
fore placed in the hands of itcraklos, and this fact, coupled 
with the names of gopdl^ and saUil or isahar, loads at onco 
to the conclusion that the god Geheleizes^ or Zamolxis, must 
have he GIL the Hercules of the Scythians, who is othorwiao 
unnamed by Herodotiiy, 

Cl 

In illustration of the first name I can produce an 
I ndo- Scythian silver coin hearing a helmcted head, with the 
legend of Sapalokes in Greek characters. This name 1 take 
to signify “ Lord of the Clnh,” the 'words gehel and sap id 
heing the same as the Persian gopCd and ilio Indian sabaL 
In Hindi the name would he sahalesa, which is equivalent 
to SttpaJaizes, The second name, Zcnaolocis^ I would explain 
in a •iimilar 'ivay, zahiol being tho same word as sahal and 
zalmVy and the final syllable representing the Persian clil in 
such words as khazanclii a “treasurer,” masHchi a “torch- 
hearer,” &e. ; the whole name wmuld ho equivalent to Sa- 
halclii, or the “ club -hoi dor.” It is strongly corroborative 
of this etymology that tho coins of most of the Scytho- 
Parthian Kings, as Moas, Vonones, Spalahorcs, Spaliriscs, 
and A^.as hear the figures of Hcraklcs. 

33y the -well knowm inlerohauge of t for s, as in Inr and 
tlic “sun,” the word sn&nr becomes /ninr, an “ axo,” 
from '^vliich most probably came tho names of Tapuri or 
Tahavislaay and Tohrez, By a still furiber cl i an go of I foi’ 
/, wliieb occurs constantly in Pushtu, wn obtain labai\ from 
which, I believe, originated the name of as the 

Zeus Zahrandants is represented with a double-beaded axe 
on the coins of the Carian Princes. The iron head of the 
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iRcllan sahar consists usually ol four, or ciglii, or OYOii more, 
L lades, radiating from the pole ; hut it is sometimes also 
made with two large blades, and might then he called a 
douhle-hcaclcd axe, 

T]3e conclusion wliich I have coineto regarding theGakars 
is, that they were a colony of Ahdrs from Tlyrkauia, who u'crc 
jirsfc settled at Ahrydn, on the Jhelani, either by Darius 
llyslaspes for the purpose of holding his Indian Satrapy, or at 
some even earlier period by one of the Scytho-Parthian Kings, 
whose whole dynasty is represented in tradition by the long 
lived Afrasiyfib of Tnrau. The Indianized name of Ahhimra, 
Avhioh means strength” Avould appear to be either a trans- 
lation of the original name of the colonists, or perhaps only 
a slight alteration of it to obtain a similar meaning in Sanskrit, 
The original name I take to have been Ahdrisdni or Ahclrisadd^ 
Avliich agrees with the Bor males of Arrian, and Avhich is 
found in exactly the same form amongst the Pontic and 
Tliracian Scyths, as Boirisades and Barlso.des. The latter 
lialf of the name, written either sura or sada, is most 
probably the same as SMr in Turhdidr. It is found also in 
oibor names, as Thamimamides, Oldama-sades^ and JAe- 
sodes. Kow by comparing Tluimima-sadeSf which, according 
to Herodotus, meant "king of the sea” v!\\\\ Temer-inda^ 
whicii, according to Ihiny, meant "mother of the sea,” avo 
got the Avord thamimf or lemaVi for the "sea” and scales 
J‘or‘‘king.” The former is evidently connected Avith the 
Turanian dengtz or te7igii a "lake,”^ and the latter with tlio 
word fidr, Avliich is knoAvii to have been the title of tlic 
Kings of Ghurjistaii in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Ah dr is dr 0 , AYould therefore inemA the " Koyal Abars,” an 
appellation AAdiich at once recalls the Baralaice^ or " Koyal 
►Scythians” of Herodotus, avIioso name I take to have i)rc“ 
cisely the same moaning as Ahdrisdra,, or Fcirisdda. I liave 
already noticed the common change of s to and the pecu- 
liar change of t and d to which takes place in Pushtu and 
other dialects. By this rule setra and sdcla Avould be equi- 
valent to Idra and Zar/o, both of Avbicli forms are found in 
the Etruscan lar, the Lyciaii Ictde, and the English lord and 
lady^ all AA^ords of the same meaning as that Avhich I liave 
gAon above to the Scythian sdr. The AA’idO'Sproad ramifica- 
tions of tliis AYord arc found also in tlie Kashmiri Z«r/, a 
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house, and iu tho nindi lam, '‘Imsband and Avifo,” 
uitk tlieiL‘ diminutives huJea, larJd, or ‘^boy and girl. 

In coi’i'ol] oration of ilio connexion ivliicli has just been 
.suggested bclu’^ocu the jljjavui, or Abars of llyilcauia, 
and tho l?a}'alcitw of Herodotus, I may cite the statement 
of Strabo that the JJalice Apanil of the Caspian Avoro " an 
oini'Tant tribe from the Dahtc above the IVXtOotis, wiio, 
Avero called Xandll and 'Pariir"^' These Varii I take to bo 
the same as the Varvla.im of Herodotus, the Tali or Talnsa 
of Diodorus, aud the Talcei or Apelloii of Pliny. In 
atinllier passag(i Strabo calls the same tribes Xanthii and 
Vifisnvi, of Avhich the latter may perhaps be a corrupt 
r(3adinu’ for Pcrlsarci or Parhada. 

Put tbo name of Ahisares itself is variously Avritten hy 
the classical authors. In Diodorus we have Sahasarncs and 
both of Avhich agree with Arrian’s SaOissa. In 
Aclian AVG find AposelsamSj Avhicli also agrees Avith Sabissa 
hv liie simple elision of the initial letter. But the true 
]nimc, folloAving my etymology, is best preserved in that of 
tlie K^‘f( 2 )arHns llivor, AvhicU, according to Arrian, Avas one 
of tho Ave stern triimtaries of the Indus. Tho same name 
is nio.st proljably indicated in Ptolemy’s tSahanna, a town 
jiear the wx‘st l)anJc of the Indus, Avhieli I Avould iiidcntify 
Avitli tho modern toAvn of Zbobi, at the junecioii of the 
>^bobi and Comal Bivers. The Saj^amns AVould thereforo 
]je tlie Xhol)i ItiA^er, or perhaps the Gomal itself. This is 
rendered almost ecrlain by the eloso vicinity of another 
town named Kodrana^ wbicli must he the modcru Kundor, 
aitualed on ai)oili.cr feeder of the Gomal, about 50 or GO 
miles I’rom Ziiohi. I do not, however, connect this name 
with the first colony of Abars or Gakars, AAdiich settled in ilu; 
Panjab not later than the time of Darius, but Avith theseeend 
and iniudi more extensive immigration of the same people, 
Avilo, mnh'r the name of Sus and Sa/^as, occupied Sou them 
Ariana and tlie Aaalloy of the Indus and iLs AATstorn trilmtarics, 
toAvaviH tlie end of ihe second, century before Olirist. 

It noAV only remains to sIioaa' that the name Gakar is 
ino.^t probably only a simple variation of the ethnic title of 
PfdjKr or Ab(li‘. Tlie frequent interchange of the 1 elders v 
and y lieing too Avcll knoAA-ni to require di.seussioii, I Jiood 
only refer to it to shoAV Iioav the AAUvd sabar or mnar would 
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hocomo S((fjai'. No^iV, accordinn' fo ITerocloiuHj K((gari4i was 
th(3 Soylliiaii name of the “ iron macCj” or double-edged 
axe, Avhich at once connools it with tlic Incliaii term of 
sahar. I conclude also that the people Avho specially made 
use of this iron maco at ere the Sogar-ankoi or Suhtr-ovl/, 
just as those at ho carried the oJchiake, or scymitar,” AA'crc 
called Akhiahoi. If, uoAAg Ave cliange the initial sibilant to 
a soft guttural, a change Avliich is avcU known to take place 
in other Avords, such as GogAl and Kapdl for Sahalj avg shall 
have the name of Gagav or GahaVi as the exact ecpuvalent 
of the Scytliiau Stigar or Sulcary as well as the Indian 
Sahar and the Persian Zahar, Admitting the correctness 
of this etymology, avg learn at once tliat the Gakars miisti 
liavo belonged to that branch of the ancient Scythians avIio 
Avcrc called (s) Apanii and Sagar-emkee, because their usual 
Aveapon Avas a club. 


IC.vriii Ann BATiAs, 

Connected AAuth the Gakars by the common tics of 
physical appearance and peculiar customs arc the Kdthi of 
the Central Panjab, who arc, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the descendants of the Kafhcei^ who, in their stronghold of 
Hangala, so stoutly resisted the viclorions arms of Alexander. 
iJdio KiUhi are found chiefly along the hanks of the Itdvi, 
from Gugera to Tulamba, where they form the hulk of the 
] copulation, and aloiig the hanks of the Jhelam beloAv Jhang. 
il'hey are found also in some number in the district of 
Kdthidi^dr, in the peninsula of Gujarat, to which they hayc 
given their OAvn name. Like the Gakars, they are a tall 
handsome race, of Avarliko and predatory habits, Avho do not 
intermarry Aviili any other trtho. This last peculiarity 
shows dccisiATly that they are not Allan Kshairiyas, and 
this, indeed, is admitted by Colonel Tod, who says that the 
^ACdLld and Adla cannot bo regarded as llaj puts.” Ahul 
Pazl cAmn says that they arc of iho Ahir caste ; hut this 
statement, Avhich is (piite oiToneons as to their extraction, 
may he taken as showing his estimate of their social posi- 
tion, and is therefore only another proof that the JGathl 
are ccwtainly not Arijas. Ahul Pazl hoAVOver adds that, 
according to some, they were of Arab origin. f This name 
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1 l)oUcvc to liavo bocTisliglitly altered from AhCw by ilio more 
Irau^poftitioa of two letters, as it sc ci as almost certain tliat 
Uie Kdllii Avere a brancli of tlic same race as Uio ancient 
(/«/, arjof Aldiisava. 

'I'hc Kailii tlicmsclvcs claim descent from the Ilalas, 
who, if we may believe their proud boast of " ThiUla-^ 
Multuu-ka-Rao,” must once bavo held possession of Mul- 
tan and Sindh. Colonel Tod calls them “ lords of Avor,” 
which ceased to he the capital of Upper Sindh in the begin- 
ning- of tlie eighth century. We know also, from the Native 
liistories of the province, that the last two kings who 
reigned from A. U, (MS to 711 were Ijrahmans. Tlio J^dlas 
must tberefore have been prior to these Erahniaus. Now, 
the Chinese pilgrim Havou Thsang, Arho visited Sindli in 
A. I). (511, states that the king w^as a Suclra. If he had 
])een a TjcUa this statement Avould agree exactly with Ahul 
Eazl’s estimate of the social position of the race as equal to 
Ahirs. I think, therefore, that rve may conclude Avitli some 
certainty tluit the dynasty of llais, AvhicU ruled Sindh for 
lo7 years, or from A. U. 50u to Gt2, was not Aryan 
Usliatriya, and that in all prohahiliiy it Avas Bala. At this 
vcL'y period also, as we learn Uom Ewen Thsang, tho capital 
of Onyjjom was named Jialanier, frojii Avhicli T infer that 
thii Gf ujars, avIio Jiad given their name to the district, mnst 
some time previously have been expelled by the Biilas, who 
then gavo their name to the toAAm, This may have taken 
])laee siniulianeoiisly aaHIi tlioir jiresumod accession to tlic 
llnoneot Alor, in A. I). 505, wliich is quite compatible 
Avilh the subsequent settlement of the imU in the 
jHaiiiisula of Gujarat, in tho eighth century, as avo 
]nay conclude iliat on thoir expulsion from Alor by 
tho Brahman Chaeli, iti A. II. G12, both Bdlas and ICatin 
AU>Lil(l haA'o retired loAVnrda the south-easL. Their oavji 
(itiditioiis indeed say that the Aafchi came from tJie 
valley of the Urdus, aud I think therefore that tho 


ahiuee ot cAJcIeuoe is deeidedly iu favour of their iuiviu'*’ 
retiml from Alor. We liiiow also that hotli the E:Uas and 
the luitln of the present day pay special adoration to tlio sun. 
^^ llu•h nas the cliict' deity of Mull.’ui, from the eavUcst 
tiuies d.nvn to tho mgu of Auraiigzil). hy whoso orders 
tho idol IS said to hare been destroyed. It seems 
probable Uicrelbrc that the BcUas may bo the same tribe as 
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the j}IaUi or Malii of Alexander's historians, as the inter- 
chang-e of tlio letters b aiidm, \yljicli is of frequent occarrciiee 
in most languages, 'was very common in the Macedonian 
dialect. 

The earliest mention that wo possess of the Katlicci is 
conlaincd in Ihc historians of Alcxnndor. According to 
Arrian they Avorc a Avarliko race who liad just l)efore suc- 
cessfully resisted tlie joint armies of Abisarcs and Porus.^'' 
Tliey AA^ould appear also to have heen a foreign people, for 
the difTcrcnce between them and other Indians Avas so 
striking that the Greeks have recorded several curious traits 
of their personal appearance and manners, all of Avliicli haA'c 
heen noticed by modern Avriters as belonging to llie KiUhi 
of the present day. Strabo joins Kailiwa Avith the country of 
SopcithPSi and attril^utes to the Kathcei certain peculiarities 
Avhich Cur tins assigns to the subjects of Soph lies. It would 
seem therefore that the Iavo peoples Avere netually the same, 
although the citizens of Sangala, from their oi^position to 
Alexander, have obtained a separate mention by Arrian. 
Put it is difTicult to conceive hoAv the inliahitaiits of a single 
city could have maintained their position as a separate state. 
The people of Sangala alone are named Katlud, ill os e of the 
two noiglibouring cities being called “free Indians.” T 
conclude, therefore, that these free Indians and Katbmans 
paid at least a nominal allegiance to Sophites, and that they 
Avere also of the same race as his subjects. Similarly, at tlie 
present day, avc have frequently seen two different tribes of 
Afglians, both nominal subjects of the Afghan king, carry- 
ing on AA^ar on their oavu account against the Pritisli Gov- 
ernment, the friend of tin dr sovereign, just as the free 
Indians and IvatliL'cans fought against Alexander, the friend 
of Sophites. 

The Kathcei were remarked by the Greeks as heing tall 
and handsome in person. According to Curtins and IJiodo- 
rus, Sophites far excjceded all his suiijects in beauty, and 
was upwards of six Englisli feet. Both of these traits are 
also assigned to the KdUil by modern uriters. Thus 'Burncs 
says tliai “ they arc a tall and haiuPome race,” and my 
brother calls them “ tall aud comely.” Their good looks were 
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;ilso ]ioti(;ed noarly 300 years agoliy Abul Pazl, ^'^vho roinavkh 
that ‘'many of them are oxcecdingly beaufcUuld 

One of fUe peculiar customs ol tho Ivathcci ^yasJ that 
the Yomv^ men and inaidons had the privileged of choosing 
their ^YiYes and hnshands d 'WUh a enstom of this kiad wo 
know that the brides (jould not have been niero girls of ten 
or twelve years of ago, as is usual in India, but grou'ii-ii]) 
women of at least seventeen or clghlcoii years, who wore ai)lo 
to judge for theiiisclv(ds, Now, the siiinc custom is still piC“ 
sorvcaUuuongst the Kdfhi, whose females do not marry until 
they are eightemi and even twenty years of age. I may 
incutum also, asa eomuiontrait of cliaractcr, their “ sagacity/' 
wliieli is attriliuted to the subjects of Sophites by Curtins, 
and to the Katlu by Abul h’azl. 

'file po'^ition and extent of tlic aucient Kailnca must 
now he discussed. Aecording to Strabo, “ some writers 
]ilaced Tvatluca and the country of IheNomarcli Sopcitlics in 
the trad, between tho rivers (Ilydaspos and Akesiues), oihors 
hi'vond the AUesines and Ky.irotis.” These statements leave 
us ill doubt as to the actual position of tlio district, hut for- 
tuuaif'ly tliese douijls are set at rest when ho adds, only a 
h'W Jines afterwards, “ it is said that in the tcindtory of So- 
]ieith('s tli(!L'o is a mountain of fossil salt sutriciont for tlm 
whole of India,” T’liis one fact shows decisively that the 
tfavilory of Sopeitln's must liave included tho Avliulc of the 
‘;alt raug(' of hills in the 8indli Sugar Doah. Again, Arrian 
.slab's tluit Alexander ordered Kralcriis and Ilephmsfiou 
to mnk(' long luarehcs from Xiluea on the IIydas])es to tlu; 
kingdom of Sopeithes, and tliat he hiaiself, .sailing down 
11 10 riviu’ with the JleeL, arrived at the a[ipointGd jdaco on ttie 
liiii'd day.! I'"rmu this statement w'c lenrn, l.s7, that the 
capital (d' Sojieithes was on the Ifydnspes ; and 2if<J, that 
its flislancc from AV/’sCrt could bo accomiilished by a licet 
of Imats in three days. If thcrerore we hx Ahkaia at j\long, 
opposif(j Jalaljjur, the licet would have roaelu'd Jlhera oil 
1lu' tin I'd day. Now Ilhora, until it was recently supplanted 
Ijy I’lnd-lJ.idan Khan, has always lieen the principal city in 
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tills pari ol' tlin counlay. At Tjliorn, tlio Clniioso piinrim 
'Pa-LIian crossod tJic Jliolam in A. 33. 400j niifl fi^'aiiist 
-lUicrca cleycn (icnilrurioR latar lliu onlerprisiiij^^ con- 

fUicied Ills first Iiulia.n cxpc^cUiinu. Opposite to Ifiiera staink 
tlio iiioclorn town of Alunrulaliiid, close to ivliich there is uii 
old ruined mound called 'IJnrnri, ndiieli is said to hare heeii 
the capital of itnja Johndlh or QliobmUh. llcro tlien, at tlio 
point ivherc tlio tv.'o great salt roads to Multrni and 
Lahor diverge, uiusi liavo been tlio most iVcqiieiited passage 
of the Jliolam from the carlit^st times, and here, tlioreforc, 

1 would fixed tUo capital of Sopcithes, tlio lord of the salt 
hills. 

Witli Ifiiera, as a capital, the territory of Sopeifclios 
would certainly have extended castivard as far os the AkesU 
lies or Cliciiah, where it would have joined the districts 
of the “ free Indians and Kathmans,” of whose three cities 
San gala was the chief. As the position of tld.s famous 
oily will he discussed in another place, it mil he sufileicut 
hero to slate that the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Ilweii 
Tlisaug sho\rs most decisively that the ^dhila<i[ the rTindus 
wa.s situated betueen the Ohenab and the Ihlvi. Here, 
tlieii, nsis the aucimit country of the ICailuei, which, 
following Strabo, oxteuded eastward “beyond the ITyarofi's/’ 
or Ihlvi, and nhich therefore corresponds very nearly witli 
the district occupied hy the Kathi of the presciit day. 
To the cast it was bounded hy the llypliasis or Lias Kiver, 
and to the south hy the territories of the Malli. 

S 0 B 1 I. 

A(‘cording to these views, it would appear that 
nearly the whole of ilio eenlval and southern Paiijah, in 
the time of Alexander, nas held by three eognat ii'ibes 
of the 3’uranian descent, namely, Ihc SohVi^ or subjects 
of So])hilcs, in ihc irest; the K(ith(d, or free Indians of 
tiaugala, in the east; and the or people of Hult.ln, 

in the south. As tlu^ last two liavo already heeii discussed, 
'1 will now speak of the Sobtf. According to Curthis and 
Diodorus, this peoiilo occupied the hanks of the Akesines below 
Die junctions of ihc Hydaspes; and Stralio assigns a similar 
posilion to tlio Siba\ ivlioni iic places below Ivaiiuea .and (lie 
eoiuiti'y of S()])eiilies. Jlut as Dionysius couples the Sahd' 
with Die TiU'ilt or jth.i’/h', who were above the country of 
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8npcitho^, it wo\ild fsnciu that the position of tlicir territory 
ivos not exactly known. Our doubts, liowcvei’, would ))o rc- 
]n(jv(‘d at once if we niip;iit consider tlio tSoOii as the suh- 
jeefs of S op eit Ilf'S, or Sn])lutes, as the name is written hy 
Ciii'liusd' The only real ohjection to this identification is 
the foot Hint the two people are separately named by 
Strabo, as bein^^ one l)olow the other. But this objection 
will, 1 think, vanisli altogether when wo rememher that 
SIraho was in doubt whether the territory of Sopcithes stretch- 
rd so far ncslward as the Hydaspes, and aras therefore 
obliged to consider tlic Sobi?) wlioin Alexander encouiitored 
on that river, as a difTcrent people. The same explanation 
will suffice for the refutation of Curtins and Diodorus, both of 
wbojn ])laee the country of Soplutcs to tlic east of the 
Xluvi. Ah the origin of this mistake is intimately connected 
with the inis placcmo lit of Sangala, it will bo fully discussed 
bovi'aftor in niv account of tlic Ivatbiean city. I need only 
mention here that the rocky hill of Sangala still exists, and 
tliat it is to the westward oVthe Itavi, in the very position as- 
signed to it by IIucniThsang. This point being fully cslab- 
li'^lied, WG know Hint the territory of Sopcitbes, wliich was to 
the westward of the Tvathtei, must certainly have extended to 
ilio Jlydnspcs, and, as the salt mines also helouged to him, 
oven to the Indus. 


A minor olijcction to the idontification of the Sohii willi 
the Hubjeets ot Sophdes is tlie position assigned to them by 
Curtins aiul Di(>dorus at the coiittacnce of tlic Idydaspcs and 
Akosines. This juiielion now takes place near Xkh, alioul IG 
miles below iTluiug, on the Chonnh, and not less Hum 100 
miles below TUiern, on the Jlielam, which, as I have already 
suggested, WM“ most probably the capiUll of Sopoithes. But 
(ho i’ec(3iiL .survrys of Iho country show- clearly that thcfio 
two nvers must once have joined their waiers about 50 miles 
ahore at the toot of the Kai’cina Hills, Tlie exact point of 
coniliu'iieo camiot now ho traced, hut it was without doubt in 
lJu! mnncdiato vicinity of tlie IJarana Dort, which is 25 miles 
to the v'csl of Chnnyot. on tlie Clicnali, and the same distance 
to tJie sonih-cast of SdhiuAl on the Jhelani. At this 
])oiu . the high land ot the Donb tei'iniiiatcs, and tlie 
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old bed of tliG Cliciial), now called tlio Vudhl Nadi, 
or “old river,” is lost in tlio low laud about midAvay 
b(! tween ilie two rivers, and Aviiluu a few miles of tlio 
old bed of tlio Jbclain. Tbc form or bed o'* tlie Cbciulli is 
traceable not only by its bigli west baiib, but also by its 
decisive names of IJudhl Nala and Jjndhi Nadi, from the 
neig’bbourbood of Gnjarfd to tlio end of tlie liigb land of 
the Dofib, a distance of not less than 90 miles. Tlio old bed 
of the Jlielam leaves the present channel near Naii-Muini, 
and jmsses close by Bhera to Khan Mnhammad-wala, ’^rhcrc 
it is lost in the sands. But it rc-appeuvs near Bhrewa, IG 
miles to the sontli-oast of Sahiwdl, below which it is trace- 
able to the ueiglibourhood of Barana. The existence of tkesc 
old channels shews very clearly that the confiuenco of the 
two rivers must once have taken place at the southern end 
of the Bar ana hills ; and that tliis ivas the point of junction 
in the time of Alexander is rendered almost certain by 
Arrian’s description of the ruc/r jutting into the river, and of 
the rushing noise of the eddying waters, as tlioKarana Hills 
ollbr the only rooks in tlio lower part of the Bechna Boab/" 

Now, Alexander is said to have reached the coufliicnec 
of the Ilydaspos and Akesines in fivo days from the capital 
of Sopcitlios. Cur Lius states that he made only XL., or tO, 
stadia or five miles daily, hut as this is evideully too little, 
T would read XC., or 90, stadia, that is about 11 miles. Itis 
first trip from Nilccea or ilong, to the capital of Sopeithes or 
Bliera, was done in three days, the distance being 30 miles, 
or just 12 miles a day. If lie had exceeded this average 
distance, it is certain that his troo])s marching on shore could 
not have kept up with him. may therefore conclude 

that the confluence of the two rivers was not more than 50 
or GO miles below the capital of Sopeithes, and as the direct 
distance from Bhcra to Barana is just GO miles, I feel satisfied 
that this must have heen the point of junction iu the time of 
Aloxaudor. By this rcciilication of tlio ancient hydrography 
of the Ilydaspos and Akesines, the Sohil of Curtins are 
brought within 50 miles of the capital of Sopeithes, and the 
only remaining objection to their identification with liis sub- 
jects is at once removed. 

The name of tliis people is variously written by aueiciit 
aiitbors as Sobll, Sahes, and Ihce, I have preferred the 
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DAiao of Sdhic for fcA'o reasons, first, Ijcciuisc all tlio authors 
ouivo in shUin^’ that iluhi’ w’a})oii was a cluh, froui whicli 
11 ould nio^t probably bare licon called “ cluli-nKin," or 
Chitbtii ; aiul, second because Forislila coujilcs the Cfiohuo with 
ihr G'f/Avo’.v as “ ancient xanhinhu's of the Panjilb.” As this 
sfatcnunit aaircos with that of Dionysius, wiio couples ilie 
Xnhw with the Tdxili^ it seems to mo clearly proved that the 
territory of the fSobif or CY/oiOhauiist have cxteiulcd to tliosalt 
raiiye, otluwwjbc it certainly could not be said to liavo her- 
(l<Ted on 11 lose ot the 'i axili and Ciakai’s Dut a^s the salt mines, 
neeordini,^ to Strabo were in the dominions of Sopeitlics, it 
ib)l(n\>i that the Soldi must have been his subjects. jJis very 
iiaiii^', itidei'd, points to tlio same conclusion, for Sope'Uhea or 
is most jn’obahly only the Greek form of Ohoh-pal), 
(he ‘^h)rd of the eduh,” or kini,^ of the club-men. This was 
the actual title ot the Chief of Bheva, as handed down ])y 
liaditioii; for the old ruined city of Bliadari ov JJUuvcirii^ 
s lid to have 1 if uni the capital of Pmja Choh-adlh^ a name of 
extictly the .saiiio meaniuij as Ohoh-pali. 


Aceordiiin’ to the enneurrent testimony of Alexander’s 
fnlloTxT.'^, tlie ^uhfi wore the dGseendauts of a colony planted 
b.\ lU■I'eule^. " Tlicy wore skins like Hercules, and earned 
elnhs,” and ‘'Mnuindud ilicir oxen and mules Avith the mark 
(d‘ a club.” dastiu calls tliom SHei, ami enupics themi with 
(lie JLIucdii^apic, a muno which is jirobably intended for Itora- 
eliamc. Hut 8h'aI)o and i\ rrimi discredit the story of Dor- 
('ulrs and nttrilmte Llie tale to the invention of Alexander’s 
llatli-rers. Jtub the curious fact still remains undisputed, that 
tlm Haeiidonians found a ])eople on the hanks of tlie ] [ydaspas 
named Sohit or Chuhio, whose Aveapou uvas a “eluh,” or chob. 
lAen Kin^^ aopeiibcs himself is said to have carried a g’oldeu 
irnmbeoii, sel^ nilh IhuvIs, Avliieli ho gave up to Aloxaiider 
as a s;sml)ol of authority. " 


3 he general result of this investigation serves to sIioav 
that tlio Ac/v/i and A'cMm/, or Chohia and Kdihl, wore inti- 
inately eonueetod nilh each o( her, and atso with tho Oakars, or 
snbjecls oi Ahisares. U sIioavs also tliat nearly the aDioIo of 
till' tanj.ih proper Avas in ilieirpossi's,sio]i in the time of Alex- 
amlev. Gut shoidly aUer his death they must have lost tlieir 
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iiulopondoncCj a‘4 wc liiul tliat Sojoiilvus mado peace wiUi 
Chaiuh’a Gupia, tlio rounder ol‘ tlio l^tauvya tly nasty ot‘ Vnl/t'- 
Upi'lra, u’lioso kin^^doui is said to luiyo extended to tlic Indus. 
"AVc knou'' also that Ills grandson Asoka Avas in ])osscssioii ol' 
Taxi la, and that oitlicr liu oi* anotlicL’ Manvya King'i \vlioin 
11 Greeks call Sophagasenas, m<'ulc a treaty ultU Antiooliiis 
the Great on the hanks of the Indus. Again, alter the lall 
of the Maurya dynasty, in U. C. 17S, ivo lincl Pnslipaniiira, 
King of kaialipiilra, oUeriug’ 100 dinars lor the head ot' 
every Buddhist yrlinaua in Silk ala, while his son iVguinuira 
encountered the Ynvauas, or Greeks, on the Indus. But the 
Greeks soon prevailed, and under lllfniander, about loO B. 0. 
tlieir oompicsts wore extended to the Ganges. Just a (piar- 
tcr of a century later the Gre^eks gave way to the Indo- 
Beylhian Sii or SakuSi who in their turn, about 57 B. 0, 
succumbed to the Seythiau Yi'chi or Toclmrl^ whose poAver 
as a dominant race is said to have lasted till aljout the 
niiddlo of the third coutary of the Gln'istian era. 

At the time of llweu Thsang's A'isit, in A. I). 031, the 
old city of S.lkala had heon desi'vted for inany centuries, and 
the ncAV city, aa’IiicIi ho calls IZlve-Zuh, was then the capital 
of a large kingdoiu Avliich extended fronr the Indus to Iho 
Byas, and from the foot of the hills to the junction of the 
dvo riAmrs. Havcu Thsang AAU’ites the name of the uoav huAoi 
Tse-kki^ AAutli a ^icculiar charactcT tsc^ AAhich is found only 
in two other naurcs, in hotli of Avhich it is followed hy the 
same character km. These names are TO’in.t-lde-Ue.-kia and 
l^tt-bedcki^ aaIucIi j\ 1. J tdicn eonsisicntly makes Xflirniakn- 
ckah L iiwk ]dt>'Clteka, that of Ihe ucaa" San gala ho ren- 

ders hy Ckcht. It is Aviili much dillideucc that I venture 
to suggest a change iu the reading of the Chinese syl- 
lable udiich, ill the above names, has lieeii rendered hy tua ; 
hut for the following reason I am induced to tliink tliat it 
Avould he bettor ropresentod hy the cerebral tad In no loss 
than four of the cave inscriptions of Kdvlc and Ktmlien 
there occurs the iijime of X>lioitiikaknL(i, Avhicli Br. Stevenson 
took to ho the rendering of the Greek name Kenolcrates, Init 
Avliich is, heyoiid all doubt, only the nauio of the country of 
the donor of the recorded gifts. Tims in Karle, lOtli in- 
scription, the donor is Smlut Dalta of Dliatiukakota ; in 
luirle, 11 Lh inscription, the donor is Jlshahho-datii's .son; and 

* Tlio ci'H’l)!.!! Kth'i-, o) ^iiikui.m' ln'iinontly it nii. -iiiti lA Itv On Vciul'ih Cliiiii i- 
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lii Kni’lo ]'lih I ho donor is ) niHOiu^ hoth of the same pl.icc. 
Aondu in Ihc 10th ICauUcrl in^enpiion the donor is nri 
ifivUihr. of Dhidnhoh>lii, In all four of these aneienl in- 
US' the tnio I’eiidhig of tlio naiuOj 'which las 
U-.‘n!)i\l Mi-htly nlteved iu Us Chmeso form by the siniplo 
f lUiispo'niiou of llie lasi two syllablos. ^ Instead of itye-Ahr., 
ihrivtuiv, sliouhl read KuUse, or more correctly 
h'Ue same (Muutvy is desovihed by Abu Ililiaii as J)auokii^ 
winch he places in the plains of ihe^Kouhan. _ In Tii-tsc-kia, 
^vlneh is llic name of a inoitutuin in h. India, "wo ^nay 
baps have the Sanskrit JPulob',^ '‘concavity or lunnel, 
A^liich jnic'ht he siijiposed to rcrer to a crater-shaped surniml. 
It is po-Mlde, ]uK\'ever, tiini the hist two syllahles may iiavc 
been tv[i.uspo‘'ed iu this name also, and that wo ought thcro- 
fore to r(‘nd I^uhaU’y Imi I am not aware that tliis word has 
unv meaning in Sanskrit. iVom those examples J. conclude 
Unit the name of the nen^ town of Sangala may he read 
either as Tuht. or as TOUa. Tho former name wo miglii 
refer to tlie Takas^ and tlic latter to the KdtUli as both 
of (heso tribes, at dilfevont times, had been masters of 
ISaiigala. Ihit as tho TaJm,^ had heou displaced long hedbre 
tlio tinio of Alexander, I rather incline to read Ilnam 
Idisaug’s name as Kato^ and to rclcr the founding of tho 
new town to tho JCathmi, or Kathi. 

hrnni the lime of II won Tlisang’s visit down to tlio 
b(’'dnningof the tenth ecutury, it is prohahle that this Panjiil) 
khigxloijk (d‘ new Saiigahi retaiucfl its independent ]iowor; 
1) lit the coins oi’ Syiilapati and Samanta, tlie early Brahman 
Urinces of Kabul," arc found so numerously all over Ihe 
Uunjdb that avo arc ibroed to concede to them at least the 
pmvimonnl sovereignty of tho Avholc country. Towards tlio 
ijiid ui tho tenth ci'iiliiry theii' successors wore gradually 
driven lu tlie eastward hy the Muhammadans ; and after 
making a stand at Ueshawar and Ohind, they wore at last 
driven across tho Indus hy Sahuklngin, Avhen Jay a Pala 
cstablihlu'cl his now capital at Jihera on tho Jhehiui, and 
altei wards at Kalior. Tlie Ih'ahman dynasty liccamc extinct 
111 A. 1). 1020, and the Panjdh was hiially annexed to tho 
^Mahvamnnulan cm[ni'o of Gha/mi. r 
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T]ic n’oiicval naino of Jiirlo-Scyil liana was iinsl, n'i^cn li>- 
Plolemy to the Komad raoas u'hirjli, shortly hot'oro tlio 
Clirusliaii ara, ovorwliclmcd tlie Indian om2)iro oi:‘ Alcxnn- 
dor's bviccoasors.^ Aooordin^ to tho Chino, sc, thr.S(3 jN'oiiiads 
were of two distiucL hordes, wliieli Uu‘,y name A;/, and 
ynchi, wlio must tlmrcforo bo the ISaru/iOfe and of 

Trogus Pouipeius. Put, according to Strabo, the tribes who 
overthrew the Greek power in Pactria wore named Asd, 
Vaskini, ToJcharl and Setkorendi. Of tlicse, llic first two 
are most probably only different readings of tlio name 
of Asiani, from which tribe, according to Trogus, the 
d’okbai'i received their kings/^ The Asiani, therefore, must 
have been a tribe of the Tokharian iiordc. This is confirmed 
])y the Chinese, who state that the Great Tuehi, after their 
occupation of Bactria, were divided into five tribi^s, of u'liicli 
one, named Kiici-Aiwanf), ooiKpieved tlie other four, and in- 
vaded India. On the coins of tins tribe tludr name is written 
Kushu)h ^wiS. Khiislmni and in their GiiAum, all 

mere variations of one nami', in which wo cannot fad to 
recogni^JiO the Asiuni of Trogus and the A.sv'i or Pus/ 02 i of 
Strabo. The only remaining names are the Saraiicai of 
Trogus and the SahimnU of Strabo, who must therefore bo 
the iSu of the Chinese. 

In iny notice of the Gakars I have already pointed that 
tlic ^akaraidl or Sarjaraukoi of Ptolemy derived ilieir nanui 
from the Say ay is or Say a 7 \ an iron-headed mace, which ims 
tludr peouliar iveapou. Their other name of Hayamm may, 

I think, ho traced to the origin by si lor toning the first 
syllable from Sayny to Sa)\ ^vilh the addition of a nasal. 
The elision of a medial guttural is in strict accoL'dance 
ndiicli the rules of the Moiigoliao and 15 . Turki laugiuigns ; 
and wo have a notable example of the same jiractice in ilio 
name of Attila’s uncle, who was caUed indiHereiiily cither 
ItoaSi lluiUis, or Hiiyilas. AVc liavc another example in the 
Kedian tlyy^ an '‘arrow,’’ which lias become the Persian Hr. 
Similarly the Hindi suhal i.s frequently pronounced sunf, 
of wducdi form wc liavo excidleiil examples in the Scythian 
SduUus, tlie Parthian SaHlot\ and the Pactrian S(nmiUfy or 
SaaudU, following the rule observed in all tliosu jianie.s 
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[ fjiai' t]u3 S(iiyfi?C('' oi' Trogas is only an alibrcri- 

‘ale d f ( ) r 111 of Hie tS'tft/a re nbf of Ptolemy, and t lie >S'o /mi 'a ft 1 1 
of Stralio. 31 ins all tlie dilldi'ent names of the classical 
iintliovs eve linnied to tavo distinct hovdes, the HciOcmmlccc 
end tlu; Tohlier^ -nlio must tlicvefovc be the and Ynohl 
of (ho Uldiiosc annals. To thes(' annals we arc iuclehted for 
the only detailed aecounts Hi at ivo possess of tlio Indo- 
'^cytliiaus, In it the st'atten^d notices of Hio classical witers 
uve ci' much value in chenhiiig as well as in eonilriuhig' these 
tdiicosc stalciucnt?. The sidijeet is one of very great hu- 
piiilanre to early oilentiil hidory, for the sneccssful advance 
oCHnse Hi'vHiian hordi's not only extingnishod the Greek 
jioui'r m iJaeh'ia, hut also niatorially weakened the Parthian 
oinpit'i', and I'niisml a ticriminent eltanu'o in the mass of 
I III' pojnilat ion ol i\. W. India. As tliis last clfeet is Hie 
only one thaii is eonuected wit.h ethnography of tho Panjdh,, 
J 0 ‘iH coniine my Toinarlcs on Hie oariy career of the Indo- 
Iscviliias Id a brief statement of their ju’cvioas hisiorVj as a 
iii'cessai'v pj’0(iai‘a( ii)u tor Hie more formal discussion of 
(In*]!' > e( I lenient in India, 


‘Si , eu Sic.vR viiK.K. 

Aeeording t.o the Giiinese annals, tlio provinces on the 
-hr.ovg.s In Hie eaily part of Hie second century hcfoie 
t mi'll, ill poss(“^sion of a Scythian horde named 

“ (n Ib.j 1j. 0. the g'rowing jiower of another liorde, 
nauu d Hi<‘ (.I'l'nl \na/u, ioveed tliem to retire towards Hie 
‘midi iwin Buf/dfeifrt wlmre they sueceedecl In eslaldishiim 
-lii'inM'lvc.. In 15. 0. 1:1(5, heing again ojoctod hy tJie 
Uehi, Lin v; Vv'fiL'cd still taj‘Lhcr to Hio south, and oceupied 
nr droy/cn/', while Hie Yuchitook possession of So<'’-. 
oM'ia anil Ihe eouiHiy of tlw Tehitf, or Daluc. Conmavum 
Hi-'M' rir. ouul*; niHi Hieymtlcos of Hm classical writers, and 
v.\{ i the iruerenecs Inynibliod ]jy the coins, wo ooncludo with 
imeia ihye, H o i n ly that ( h^ Ci rceks lost iiossGssion of Sogdinna 

■ J ’ ^ h j ' ' '' I ' " ^ -I y ^ 1 1 s 1 1 icy we rc d ej i ri \^c d of 

‘-■ndnyna hy Hi ‘Sy or Bcff/tmui/xr, and of hlargiiiua hy Hie 
ai 11 111 ; ' and t fat kom that time their doininimi was 
inmtci) n, u>e Miulh ol the Caucasus. 

'(’he lymeid .>1 H,e (Hng’tlom of luphi is not clearly sided 
i' Hm MiineeL' auiuiLs, hut it may |jo gatliored, irom a 
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conipnrisou o£ all availal)lo soin'crs of information, that i( 
comprised Aria, A radios in, and Dranqiana, and peril aps also 
Gi'drosia. It tlicreforo coiTcspoudcd as nearly as jiossildo 
^vitU Urn Ariana of classical writers. Shortly after l!l(i U. 0., 
Kiioftt, or tliG territory of fvubul, is said to have lieen divided 
between the Parthians, the Indians, and Sn Kiiig-s of Ivipiu \ 
and a glance at Die map will sboAV that tliis was the natural 
division of the country. The hill elistrict on the upper 
i\'rargus, or Miirgabj would liavc belonged to the western 
Parthians ; Diosi; on Die Koplies, or Xalnil lliver, to the Idno- 
Greek Xing Ifcrmrcus ; and those on Die Arius, or ITari-rud, 
to the southern kingdom of Xipin, That Arachosia and 
Ilraugiana formed part of and belonged to the 6’^', wo 

have the tcstimoii}'’ of several ancient authors. Thus Ste- 
plianiis of Pyzantiiiin states that tlio capital of Arachosia was 
formerly called Kophes, tlio district Kupheue, and the people 
Ko phe}iiL\ P liuyw r i tes t h c iiainc of the city Qui f s, for ivhicli 
we sliould most prol mb ly read Cuphis. I si dor us of Charax, 
wlio lived aliout tlin lieginniiig of the Cliristian era, gh^es 
the name of ISalLfishnie to the greater part of Drang iana, 
and calls the people Saka-Mcytluans, their ea})it{il 
and one of their eliief cilies jlUu. I notice tliose last two 
names more parficularly, hceauso tliey are found also among.st 
Die Scythian cities of India, the former in Sangala, or 
iSdrjala, of tlio Kailuni, as well as in ^tujala (or Xuthy- 
media) on the Kjulaspos; and the latter in HOn-fingara^ 
the cnpital of Indo-Scyihia. Lastly, the ^‘faitliless Sakas” 
{^arjrnn Difidiiai) are inelndcd hy Avienus amongst the 
people of Ariana, along with the Oritm, the Arihio and the 
yVraehotie. In the original poem of Dionysius, as well as 
in I^riseian’s translation, we find Sutmitho instead of Stihis ; 
but ])y the eliango of a single letter, of 1 for T, this ivould 
beeoiuo which would be only another rarious 

reading of ^ufjarauhe and Sahivaitli—Vixo. name of that 
great ^eythiau trilje uhose u'capoii ivas the tdagaris, or iron 
mace. 

Prom Klphi^ Die Sn or Sulcas rapidly extended their 
contjucsis to the eastward, nnlil they oecnpied the whole 
valley of llio Indus. Ptolemy apparently liuiits his district 
of Indo- Scythia to the province of Sindh, holou' the junction 

^ nioji)-iius Oi'l'K ([(.''•'cjuiLlo, V 10i)7 ; Pn'-Liiim]-, liilU , A\itini>, iJDif, 
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ul’ llu' A VC rivers ; hut as ho jAaccs ilic iiorili-wesL angle 
al)oui iiiidvay ijelwccu AraoliotiUi ai^d Ivabiira, or ICauAalviiv 
tvin\ Kydulj A is ccrUu\v tlnvlj Uis Irulo-Sc^Uiia aiusi liavo 
includcLl ilio valley ul‘ the Goinal l^ivev to the Avest oi“ tlio 
liidu^. Tills is conllriuod Ay tUc uaiuos of some of tlio 
northern towns, such as and J^odrcoictf vdiich, as 

T have hoforo pointed out, are most prohaljly tlio ^hoha and 
Kii/Khir of ilio Oomal valley. To the north-east it is 
homulcd hy the territory of the lCas))U’03i, and to tlio north 
hy the small districts of Bukephala, Taxila and i^roklais, 
\vliicli corresxiond Avitli llio modern divisions of Jliclllni, 
JuLAval-piudi, and Peshawmr. The author of the JDrythrmau 
Tcriplus calls the countries at the mouth of the Indus the 
‘^seaboard of Sojihio,' but tlie capital, Avhioh ho names 
Avas at some distance inland. It is therefore the 
same as rtolomyts Jjhutfffn'Of and may, I tliink, AvitU much 
p vc)1 labi 1 i ty b e i cl onti lie d aa' i i h T/t a Indeed ilio sou th orn 
])osition of Binagara bIioaa's tlwifc the name of Seytliia in the 
Perljdiis in list be restricted to the valley of the Loaa'CI’ Indus 
bcloAV the junction of tbc five rivers. 

According to these ac counts the conquests of the Su or 
Hahns Avould lie limited to Sindh and the loAVcr part of the 
Taujiih ; but as the coins of Moas and Azas, AAdio certainly 
budoiigcd to this race, are found more numerously iu the 
north-AATst iiaris of the Panjah than olsoAvherc, aa'g must 
extend Ilio original Indian douiiniou of the Sakas to ihe.so 
])roAiuccs also. Tlic explanation of this apparent disero- 
pauey is simply that 1 he coins and the authorities refer lo 
tAvo ditferent periods. The coins of ilFoas and his successors 
belong lo the latter end of the second and earlier half of 
the fust eontury before Christ, or P. C. 12G to 57, Aidiile 
tlie Periplus and tlio googTapliy of Ptoloiny arc from one 
hundred and fifty to tw’o hundred years later, Piiring that 
time the Ha or H(ih>s AAcre defeated hy the Yitchl or Tohharl, 
who shortly hefure the Christian cm succeeded in ostahlisln 
iiig tlieir supremacy both iu Ariana and iu the Paujilh. 
From that lime the iiOAvcr of the Sahas \ras limiied to 
yiudh and Ihe loirer Panjdlj, or in other Avords to llio very 
cuimtries tliat arc included in the Soijlha of the Periplus 
and the Lulu hat. of J Hole my. 

S' • IJIJ AiKj.ut (Ji India, i'L'- llSy— jDl, uliuiu Liu, i,> Lully 
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Aiiollioi’ sulijnct that requires rxphinui ion is the stato- 
raojit of t]\c author of tlic Pori plus j that in his timo^ or 
about A. B. TOO, the rulers of Tndo-Roythia UTre l^nihkcus. 
Kow wo know from a latov authority, Dionysius Pmhopiotos, 
that the ScifUiians still held tho lower valloy of the Indus 
ill his lime or tou avds tho end of the third conlury. Put 
why then does Ihe author of ihe Peri plus call them 
Parth ia n s Simply h e eau s e, as [ h olio v e, tho Su or Sa J^as 

being' the descendants of Sey tho -Parthian Daliie, were not 
disting'uishahlc from true Parthians either in speech, in 
niannors, or in dress. TJicir names also were the same as 
those of the Parthians ; and accordingly wo hnd Stvaho 
asserting without any reservation tliat Arsakes, tho foutulcr 
of the Parthian monarchy, was a Scythian of tho Parnian 
tribe of Dahm.f AVo have also other true Parthian names 
in Vonones, one of tho founders of Indo-Scylhiau power in 
tho N. W. Panjiih ; in Ahdagasos, the ncplicw of Gondo- 
phares; and in Pakores, one of tlic latest of the Iiulo-Scy- 
Ihian kings of S. Ariana and Siiulli, of u horn wc possess 
coins inscribed with Greek characters.^ 

As tho close ethnic relation between the Parthiau.s and 
the Indo- Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
importance in determining the question of who are the 
modern representatives of the old Scytliian conquerors of 
India, I propose to discuss it at some length. According 
to the Chine so annals, the first Scythian triljcs who occupied 
Kip I Hi or Ariana, were tho Sii and Tahla-i or the Sacm and 
Daluc, after their expulsion hy tho Yuclii from the provinces 
on the Oxus. Wo here at once meet with one of the inherent 
difficulties of all ethnological inquiries, iu diserlmiuatmg 
between the Native names of the various tribes and those 
which their ncighhouvs may have succeeded in fixing upon 
til era. ^Jhius the name of which is found in the in- 

scriptions of Darius Hystaspes, is most probably ono of tho 
Native terms, because the name is still preserved by the 
great tribe of Sok or Sok-po, who now live to the east of 
Ladak. Tho name of Hulicei on the contrary, is almost 
ecrtaialy a foreign one, being derived from the Zend dalipi. 
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11 “ i'o01)cr/’ nn ap]>roprialft tillo, \y\\k\\ llio fi.’outici“ S(’ 3 '- 
tliians muht linyo j'lil]}" earnod from Uioir I’cman 
louv:;, niul u-liicli is still jjivsoL'vcd ia the modem Tiaino 
of .Duh'^dini. ]ii its Sansui’iL fomi of dusyn, the t,eriu M^as 
IVi'oh' applied by tlio ('arly Hiiulus to tluav oncuiics, and as 
/ta we dud iL ^Iveu Ijy 8to|diauus Jlyzautiuiis as auoihoi’ 
i\:imc fov the 71a/ue. In modern iluicli Iho word is X)dku^ 
n foi'ia whieh aeeuvaleJy ruprescuted by the well known 
J)tici and Dtfc'nf of iPnnan histor}', I’rom these example^ 
U is evident that DL!li<L‘ was not the real namo of any of tho 
Inhcs if) whom it was applied^ l)ut only a descriptive nick- 
luujie Ih'^friK'd upon them by llicir neighbours, ]n tlio 
ease of the wo know from. Wtraho that they origiually 

I'ovmefl part of tho great Getio horde of iho frontier of 
ddiraeia^ and that alh'nvards, a,s the^’’ were the ilrst of tho 
Gelfe nho encountered tho Homan ariusj their name nais 
gradually applied to the ydiolo Getic nation. Guirlcdhy this 
example, we maj^ T tliink, conclude with some cerlahily 
tba(. the of tlin Cas])ian belonged actually to tlm grcai 
iSeytliian horde of nho were their nearest ueigle- 

hours on the norih and east. Now )Strabo desenhos tho 
Sigdliians to the cast of the Caspian as consisling of tbreo 
triijes, — the .Dfdiif, and JJacfc, But as the fir, si 

(iw) nanus belonged to the same peoplo^ the real number of 
tribes was onh'' tw'o, tlie 3liiss^i(jelic and Duav.^ ndio must 
ibeirffire be the same as the ^S’ff and Takla of the Ghiueso 
annals. 


Tiuum are, hoy ever, good and sufdeieiii reason, s for 
helieviug that the name of -SV^ or mustliavo hcou a conn 
mou .ip|iellati.>ii htr Imtii X>ttluv and Saon]. In his roniarks 
on tim iri -lingual iuscii^itLOiLs of 'IXariuK tlystagpcs, fctir 
Lft'uiy Uawliusop has drawn s}ieeial nttcaiiou U> the fact 
that in the Seythie, version tho name of W/jur/i, or Afadi is 
«'\Lnn where .sub.slltuiod for blm Ihu'sian Susiana, and tliere- 
fui'(‘ llmi J/voa, valid are hut diirorcnt names of the same 

people. - Hi‘. Norris also lias compared tins Scy Lilian name 
AvifJi that of the \rKbdy-s[)read tribe {)i Am anil or libmdl 
who me found m .so nuuiy part.s of Central iVsia, in (Jactri'i 
mid Hargiaua, in idyrkauia and lAfedia, as well ns in 
husi.ma t f have myself identified the and 
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of Sf.rabo and Ptolemy Avitli thoso Abdrs, and I may now, 
on tlic aniliority of tlio inscj'iption.s of iJavius, identify 
tl 10111 with tlio iSus. Under tlie name of jlLn'dl ^Ye find 
them coupled by Pliny the Jtdii to the south of the 

OxuSj and under that of JJIarcbodi tliey are placed by Piole- 
iny in Sogdiana, to the north of the Oxus. As Amndih 
they lived in the deserts to the nortli of Tlyrkania, and as 
'J?iirni they arc found in Mavgiana. Everywhere throughout 
the N. E. Provinces of the ancient Persian empire, from 
Media to Sogdiaua, we find suro traces of these Ahdvs or 
tSus. We thus see that the name of Sti or Sus^ wliicli the 
brief notice of the Chinese annals would seem to limit 
originally to tho people on the north of the Jaxartes, liclong- 
cd eijually to tho mass of the population on the south of tho 
river. The Dah^p may therefore be described as the Sus 
of tho OxiiSj and the Masmgetoi and >S'«/ro3 as the Sm 
Jaxartes. 

To reconcile tho Chineso accounts with this conclusion, 
wo have but to suppose that at some early jieriod tho Sns 
liad extended themselves from the Caspian inlheu’oslto 
Tli in the east, and that the Easicru Shs only were kuown 
to the Chinese. Under this supposition it is easy to see 
liow, udien tho J^iis ivero driven back by the Yuchi from 
thoir pastures near tho Hi PJvcr amongst their brethien 
on the Jaxariios and Oxus, the Gliinese would naturally 
attribute tho exploits of the Massagetm and Dahre, and of 
all other Siis^ to that one branch oj. the horde with which 
they wore acquainted. I think if hi g lily probable, tli ore- 
fore, tliat tho actual Sus of the Hi may not have penetrated 
bejumcl the Oxus, and Ibai 11 le subsequent oceupalioii of 
Ariaiia and ibo valley of LIkj Lulus was really ei feel ed by 
the J)((h(r, JL'assagelcc, and Sokw, or by the Sus of tho Oxus 
and Jaxartes, 

The Dahe or Sns of tlie Oxus are divided by Strabo 
into tlirco tribes, the Aparni or Jarni, the Xantlili or 
Xandli^ and the Jdaril or JhsurU The first of those names 
1 have already identified with the Sahara nli. or SoQarmhcc , 
which Avas only another general name for tlie Ahdrs or Sns. 
The second I believe to be the .same as the laiii of Pliny 
and Ptolemy; and the third may, I think, be identified udtli 
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TavulaUe, ov Uoyal ScyiluanR of Ilerocloiug. To tlio iasf 
it may perhaps 1)0 objected that the Varalatoi ‘wove Jiluro- 
pcaii Scythians, l)ut iho objection is fully mot l)y tho siatc- 
jiiciit of >Strabo that “ thc'.Dahju I'arni of the Caspian wero 
an emigrant tribe from the Dahre above the Mtcotis.” An 
the names of the Aparni and Parii have been amply dis- 
cussed in my account of tho Gahars, I will noAv eondno 
myself to au examination of tho claims of tho Xanthii or 
Jatii to he reokoiicd amongst the first Scythian coiKpicrors 
of Ariana and India. 

In its original Native form, the Greek name of Xani/til 
or XamVi would have hecn Janih, or by dropping tlio nasal, 
lath. The latter is perhaps the preferable form, as ITolomy 
makes the In til tlic iinmodiate ncighl)ours of tho Safjaronkai 
to the south of iho .Taxartes, while Pliny places them to 
the south of the Oxus, along with the Comani, Maruemi, 
IMandruoni, and Eactri. Eoth of these si at emeu ts are in 
strict accordance with tho more explicit account of Strabo, 
that ‘Hlic Aparni appro a died tbo ncarqst to Hyrkania and 
the Caspian, and the others (Xantbii and Parii) extended 
as far as the coiiulry opposite to Aria.” According to those 
iiocouiits, the three tribes of the Ealuo would appear to have 
occu]]ie(l both hauks of tho Oxus hciwpcu Eactria and 
IC boras mi a, and to have extended as far as tho Caspian on 
the west, and the Jaxartes on the cast. On this side their 
immediate neighbours were the IV I ass a go ico and Saciu. 
GPese, the?), ^vcl'o tbo tribes wlioin tlic cojitinnous successes c/' 
tlie Ynchi forced to retire towards the south, until in 120 
E. 0. they managed to establish themselves in lupin or 
Ariana. In the accounts of this great migration tho Su 
alone arc mentioned by the Chinese, and the Sa fear anil or 
k'a[/ara7tbi', or Saranca’, by the classical writers. Eui aw 
the Yuohi occupied Talua, at tho same time that they 
ejected (lie from Sogdiana, avc may conclude 'with cer. 
taint y that the mass of must either have accorm. 

pained the ^Mai^aagcltc and Kna(n oil their march to Ariana,, 
or, what IS peril aps erpially probable, that (hoy woi'c forced 
to retire before the ofliers, first into Ariana, and after wards 
into liulia, wIktc they finally settled in the valley of tho 
Indus, Glider this view, tlic colouization of Ariana Avould 
have hixm cdiiefly ejl’ccted by tbo Scytliian Massageim and 
Baeui, that of India by the Scythian l)aha\ 
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Tliis YioYV ol tlio ^^rnal Scytliian migration is snpi^jortcil 
tiy several niiuor facts, wUicli separately, perhaps, would not 
])<? ol‘ much Yinliin, hul, wlicu taken togotUer, acquire an 
ainouut of importance that forces itself upou our consideia- 
tion. I'roui Isicloi’us of Charax, who lived ahoufc the ho^in- 
31] ng of the Christian era, we learn that 11 lo greater part of 
])rang’iana, togctlior with a portion of Arachosia, was oalled 
SakaaloiPi, or “laud of the Sakas.” IVom this I would 
infer tliat the main body of that in lie, the Sus of the 
Jaxarfces, had most probably settled in the country wliicli 
was thus called after tliera. Tho name of the capital 

of Sakasteno, seems also to refer to this race, as it is evi- 
dently the same name as the SdnDula of the Greeks, and the 
Sdkala of the Hindus. 

i'ollowiiig the same cine, I w'ould infer that the DahcCi 
or tSas of the Oxus, under their general name of AhdvSj 
most probably settled only in detached ])lacGS in Ai’iana, 
while the ljulh of tlie horde colonized the valley of the 
Indus. In Ariana their name has been preserved only in 
Ptoloray^s Ohares and Orhetane of Aria, and in Isidores 
'.Banhi of Sakastene, while in India we find the large district 
of Ahiria^ with the cities of Jhirclahathni^ Varahali, and 
Ti(U'daxe)na, Their other gen oral name of Sm is perhaps 
]3resorvcd in Sndkmia of In do -Scythia, although it is more 
]irohahlo that the true reading is Miisihanu^ after the htusik- 
nnus of Alexander’s historians. Of the tribal names of 
MiUidviion and Icf/h, which are coupled together by Pliny, 
r can find traces only of the former in the classical writers. 
L (include therefore that the Jatii or Xantldi^ whom I take 
to 1)0 the Avididy-sprcad Jals^ and Juts of modtuai days, may 
povliaps in early times have been beat knowii by the generic 
name of yihdvs, just in the saine Avay as the ]?dndaws of the 
Central Panjdb have been handed down to us by Alexander’s 
Jiistoriaus under the name of Fonts. Some supposition of 
this sort is absolutely necessary to account for the com- 
plete silence of all classical authors regarding the Jats, who, 
■\\dlli their rivals the Mods, wore found by the Musalmaiis in 
full possession of the valley of the Indus towarcla the cud 
of the soYciith century. 

IFedIj on Meds. 

The JlkedSi or MaMh^ as they are also called by j\Iuliani- 
madan writers, are almost certainly the representatives of the 
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\Uunf}ruCnf who Uvofl in iho M<nidnis rdver to llio sonili oC 
tlui Omus ; aiul ns their nnine is I'oimd in tlio Panja!) in tho 
jiotii'cs ol .sov(‘]'al dassical writers iVoiii the hoginning of tlio 
L'lu'isliau era dowivwartls, and in none before that time, I 
t'onrludv', that they must have nceompanied their noiglibonrs, 
the Initi or on tlicir forced migration freer the Oxus to 
AriaTiii and Imha. In the classical writers the name is found 
as Jlcdl and 2 land if eat, and in the Miibammaclau writers as 
M<^d and MenuL ■ To sIioav that those livo spcllijigs arc hut 
naiural niudos of pronunciation of tl)o sauio name, I can 
nd'er to the two largo maps of the Shalipur and Jliolani dis- 
tricts wdneli have heen published by the Surveyor Ooncriil 
^uthiu tlio last years. In Iho latter the name of a village on 
the Jholam, six miles ahovo Jalalpur, is spelt and in 

ih(i former the name of the same village is spelt Manduili. 
The name is written with the cerebral d, and may tliorefore 
he prouoiniccd citlicr as d or r. In Croncral Courl/s map it is 
written 2fjh‘ividttf,^ in ilogal Peg’s hy Wilfoid it is MandydUt^ 
uwd iu my booh itj is the suvne, the fi.pci.lUug of tlve name 
having been obtained from two dilforent persons. In 
Terislila the place is called the Sarai of 21(('riula on the ellie- 
him, mul as the notice refers to the reign of Musaud of 
(rhazni, tlie name is certainly not less than eight centuries 
old. Ahul Paul calls it 2[erali.\ 


Ihe eailicst nofice ol the 2-[o(Is is liv I^iri^’d, wdio calls 
i JJiclam This opilhel i? explained by 

l ie st,d<;mcnt of \TbLus iii'fpmster, wdiieh makes the Jlydasins 
(low • past the city of 21cdk>2^^ Noav this is perhmis tlio 
s.nne place as liolciny s ddiiHi^-media, or ^'affala, which waas 
either on or near the same river, and above Bukcphala. 
ni the leulnigcnan Tables, the conutry on the 

'^!ii ^ Alexandria Pueefalos, is 

hal Media, ^ih'ro, thou we have evidence that Urn 2leifi. 

least as the time of 

0 > u P, C, -I to oO, and as we kiio^v iliat they wnre not 

.. 'i- Ulo miac thci Wojuua-uWUKwia U 

\ O/V'-' ’ I'ni'Iiti, L, in, aikl Ol lowin'. Am Aklj.ui, IT £03 

1 (i,, ,.a;, 1\ , aiO, 

. 1- liummiU.r "nj'.iuv. Imlk,Mulk.;[ulii0(Mhui Oulu c.v Ducm^o " 
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ono of the five tribes of Tnehi or Tocharl, Y'lioso names arc 
^iveu by the Cliiiiese UTiters, it may ])0 inferretl ^vUli 
1 oli'vabie cevtainl,y ibat they must baY(^ belonged to Uie great 
liordc of AVr.v or Ahdrs, who entered India about Ib C. i2Uj 
and gave their name to the province of Indo-Scytiiia. 

As the date of the Pcutiugeriaii Table is iiofc later tiiair 
A. D. 250, wo have a break of upwards of four centuries 
before we reach the earliest notices of the jMulunnmadau 
writers. In these we ilnd the Moth or Mauth tirmly ostal)- 
lishcd in Sindlg along with Uioir aneio lit rivals the both 
of Avhoni arc said to be tlie descendants of IJain, the son of 
Koali. rvashid-ud-diu further states that they were in Sindh 
at the time of the ilaliabharata, liul this is amply refuted liy 
the Nfitivo histories of the proviiicej which omit tiotii names 
from the list of aborigines of Siudhd" 11m Ilaukal doscrilies 
the dAoir/s of his time, about A. D. 077, as occU])yiiig tlie 
banks of the Indus fromlSUilihn to the sea, and to Ibo 
desert between Mt'kraii and Tandial. jlfasudi, uho visited 
India in A. D. 015-1 G, calls them 2LbuU and stales iliat they 
Avci'o a race of Sindh ^vho were at constant war i villi the 
people of Mansuva, Tlieso notices are suflicient to sliorv 
that, at some time previous to tho first appearance of the 
jlluliamniadanSj the Mods must have hoen forced to nu grate 
fL'om the Upper Panjab to Sindh. There they have since 
remained, as there can he no reasonable doulit that they are 
now represented liy the Mot's of the Aravali Uaiigc to tlic 
cast of the Indus, of KiUhkliociv to the south, and of Mdu- 
chhtcub to the west. 

Tho name of Mer nr Mond is still found in many parts 
of tho Panjal), as in JLoyor of the Pari and lleehna UoAihs; 
in jVfera, Mnmlra, and ]\tandan]mr of the Sindh Sugar Uuali, 
and in Mandali oi‘ ilullaii. Mora, wliicli is ten niilos to the 
west of Kalar Kahar, is certainly as old as tho heginniiig of 
the Christian era, as it possesses an Allan Pali inscription 
Jixed in tho siilo of a square well. This frequent occurreiioe 
of the name in so many parts of tho Pan j ah, and ahvays 
attached to old places as in Mercii Iliuidm, and Mer (all of 
the Sindli Sugar Uoah, olfers tho strou^’est confirmation of 
tho conclusion which I have already derived from tlie notices 
of tJic classical authors, that the Metis or 2Xcrs were once 
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Ibn ilominmit nvcn in ilic riinjAl). TUc spocinl LocjaUou of 
Ibc l,lui by V'.Ussirnl wiitcrs oC llm (li-st. 

iv.nlnrii's nr llic Cln-islian ora, tUo (wulont aaCiquily of Menh 
and oihov ]daoos AvhioU still boar the iiamo, and ilm 
adniitted foreign origin of tUoii’ inodorn I’cpvcsoutaUvoH, lUn 
J/or.s‘, all point to \lic saino conclusion that the MecU ou 
J/f'./N n’ci'c tUc lirst J.iido-SoytluaiL conqucroi-s of tUo 
Tan jab. 

Accordinc^ to tins view tbo AFecll wo\ild liavc been the 
followers of tlie orcal Moos, or Ituja Mofja, the legen- 
dary fennider of j\Jo[fn.i)o()(n' 0 , or MoiUj, on the east bank of 
Ibe'd helam. I bxhwtunately ueitber bis own coins, nor those 
of Ihs immediate successors, — Vonoi\es, Azas, and others,—’ 
give Us any clue to the name of Moga’s tribe. Tradition, 
Innvevcr, sa\s that be was a Boka, a term wbich is equally 
a]q>Uc;vble to both Daluo SfwtUians and Scythians, but 
w Uic-h \s no v ev use d t o dcsig ante the jf hr /i« r i or A ac Ah ow , 
I be date of the Soytldan conquest of Ariaua is referred to 
i>. G. hy the concui'vent U'stimony of the Chinese and 
IkaidUiau histories ; hut that of the YaoH conquests in India 
aud Ariaua, and the cousc([ucnt loss of vSUprcinacy by the 
lust lndO"8cyt Ilians, is still unsettled, as our only authori- 
ties, the Cliiucsi*, refer it loosely In a period one hundred 
y(‘ars later, which wo may set down as from 30 to 2G b. 0. 
.\J)(jut this fimo, thcrofoi'c, the d/tvA may be supposed to have 
refired towards the soulli until they tiiiaily established 
tlienisulvc's in Upjier Siudli, and gave tluur name to their imw 
ra])i(al of JiiniKnjtita, As this could scarcely havo been 
rJlPcdcd with the couscut of the foi'inor occupants of U’pp(U' 
Sindh, wdioiu f suppose to liave luion the laid ol’ JhU, 1 
would roi'er lo fliis period as the licginniiig of tliat coutiiuuMl 
Mvaliw which the historian Itasliid-ud-din atirihutes lo llu‘> 
J'fLs and 3'o this same cause I wmuUl also refer the 

starement of brythravui rcriplus, that aliout A. 33. lOO (ho 
rii](‘r> of dljiinagara w’crc rival rartliiana who were luuiuuUy 
c\))c]lij]g each other. ■ 

Zerniir, bmi, on J eis. 

TJ|o Iraditions of the ITindu Jats of biaua aud Illuu’iit- 
pur point to Ivandaliar as their parent country,! while tlioso 

• Ilt'-I .<1, la.^; \.a T/i2, -va VmO'JuU roiii>Uo, U., ?85, Uuu 
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of tlio Muliammaclaa Jats g’cncrally refer (o Gajni or CJarli- 
(Jajiii, which may he either the cclelirated fort of Ghazni in 
Afg'liaiiistanj or the old city of Gajui[)ur on the site of 
llawal-])indi. But if I am right in my identification, of Iho 
Jalfi with the Zanihii of Straiio, and the latil of Pliny and 
Ptolcni}'', their parent country must have been on the hanks 
of the Oxus, l)e tween Baotria, llyrl^ania, and Khorasnin^. 
Now in this very position there was a fertile cl is trie t, irrigated 
from the llargus Itiver, which Pliny calls Zofalc or Zolhalc, 
and which 1 think may have been the original seat, of the 
lain or Jats.'^ Pheir course from the Oxus to the Tiidiis 
may pcrliaps he dimly traced iii the Xuthi of Pionysius of 
SanioSjt who arc coupled with the Ariouij and in the ZiUhl 
of Ptolemy, who occupied the Karmanian desert on tlio 
frontier of Brangiana. vVs T can fmd no other traces of their 
name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as 
before suggested, that they may have licen best known in 
early times by the gcueral name of their horde as Ahdrs^ 
instead of by their tribal name as Jats. According* to tliis 
view the main body of the lalii would have occupied the 
district of Abh'ia and the towns of l?ardahathra and 7kt/*- 
(Jaxema in vSiudh, or Southern In do “Scythia, Avhile the Pan- 
jal) or Northern Indo-Seylliia was chielly colonized by their 
lu'cthron the Mods. 

Wlicn the hluhammadans first appeared in Siudli, 
toAvards the end of the SGAmuth century, the Zaths and 
Meds Avm'o the chief population of the country. But as 
1 have already sliOAVn that the original seat of the Medi 
or Med colony was in the Panjab I*ropcr, I conclude 
tluii the orighial seat of tlio laLll or Jat colony must liave 
l)ccn in Sindh. With the Mods they at first gallantly 
ojiposed the advance of the Aralis, but afterwards they Avera 
induced to join the foreign invaders against their rival 
In’othrcn. In the beginning of the eloveiitli century the dats 
AAm'G bold enough to plunder the army of Mahmud on its 
return from Soranath. According to Perishta, they thou 
0 ceil pied the Jiid mountains and the plain beneath them, 
AvliieU Avas intersected by rivers. I Comparing these Iavo 
accoiiuLs Avith tlio aiatemciit that the dats sent tlicij* families 
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and pvopcidy to Shulli vSaL^’av for safcl.y, it would appear that 
tljcy liad already eiilorod the Pan jab boforo Ibo roign ot 
iMuIuniuL 

y\t tlio present day the deals are found in every part of 
1U(' PanjcLb, M'liere they form about two-fifths of the ])Opu- 
Intion. They are chiefly j\[usalmims, and are divided into 
]iot less tlian a liundrcd d life rent tribes, of which the foU 
hnv in g a ve he s t kno w ii ; A v a in , 1 > a gr i , C I la t h e, 0 hii na , Gu ud a I , 
Kalyah ^lalyar, llanja, d’harar, and AVirak. "Whero any 
part ieular tribe predominates, the district is usually called 
aficr its name. Thus in the Gliaj or dauhat JDoab wo find 
JJfiniuUG undid, so called to distinguish it from Nun-Miyani 
on the .7 1 1 f ' ki in , 1 le s i d e s Jlmja-Dcs, and Th tu 'au~ Tlia p pa ; 
and in (he lleehna I7ouh we have Ohima-Des, to the soutli 
and west of JSyalkot. In the Sindh Sagar Doali, the south- 
ern ])la[iis are ohiedy occupied hy Jats and the northern hills 
by flujars, wliile the middle distvicl-s have a mixed ]>opula- 
ii<m of Gakai’s, Gujars, A nans, Gliclns, and dats. Tins dis- 
tribution had already taken ]]Ulcc before the tiiue of lluher, 
nho found the central districts divided between the danjuiias 
and the Clakars, wUh Jiits and Gujars tributary to the 
latter. 

It may perhaps be olijcctccl to my proposed identifica- 
tion of (In,‘ dais with the Indo-Seytluans, that (Iioy are 
iiu'l[i(](Mh as Colonel Tod says, in all tlie ancient caialo- 
guc'^ f>i (he Ihiriy-SLX royal races nf India.”'' ilut f can 
meet (his ol>jeetion at once by riderring to Colonel TkxVs 
Jive pi'inted lists, of wbieh only onr confaims the name of 
./>/. Put the ulier worthlessness of this list, wliieh is taken 
from a Gnjavali IilH. of the JCuw.dra l\)la Oluintm, i.s 
proved by (he iiisLM'tion of Ihe JOUhi, Avlio are universally 
admitted imt (o be Jtajputs, ns W(dl as by the omission oV 
such Will known names as tlui IbUlior, ‘ Jvaohu'alia, and 
Ibn’s. d'Jial^ llie Jats are not Jlajpnls is also aiiknowledgc'd 
by t 'oloM<d Tod biiusclt, wheu he eon fosses his ig'iioraneo 
‘‘ ot any instanccjof a Rajput’s intermarriage wiJh a Jit.” 
JUitwhen making this contessiou he must, have forgot!, en 
his transhdion _ of a “ jRomorial of a dit Vriuee of the iifth 
century,” wlio is said lo have married “two wives of Vadu 
race.” I Aow, il any dependence could ])c ]daced on (ho 

'■ TimI', a.tj.iaiKu, I , lOG, 
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pcrlbcl accuracy of Colonel Tod’s translation, J would at 
oiLcc admit that this inscription proves the Hajput orij^in ol’ 
the JiUs hoy Olid all possibility ol' doubt. IJiiLtlio low'posi- 
tioLi wliicli tbo dais hold in the social scale is so ircll huown 
llial, rvithoul any Iicsitatioii vdiatovcr, I coiicUidc that the 
l)ul)lisbod version must be inaccurato. Vorliaps tbo word wbicJi 
Colonel Tod lias read as iTii/t and should be Jiu or Jim. 

To the east of the l^aiijhh the Hindu Jats are fouud in 
considerable numbers in the frontier States of JJikancr, 
desalnicr, and Jodlipur, where, in Colonel Todts ojiiuiou, 
they arc ns numoruus as all the Ilajput races put togeilicr."- 
They arc found also in great numbers along the upper courses 
of the Ganges and Jumna as far eastward as hanili, Ifarak- 
hahad, and Gwalior. They .‘;ire divided into two distinct 
elans, called De and Jlele in the Hoab, and J^ochhade and 
Deswale in. Hcllii and Itobilkband. These latter names, 
which may he translated as “late” and “ ahoriginai,” 
would seem to show that tho Daclduidc or De Jats were a 
comparatively recent colony, tl’bis is confirmed hy the 
known facts in the history of JUiaraipnr, which owes ils rise 
to Clmrdman Jdl^ ivho, after tbo death of Aurangzib, 
migrated udlh his followers from flic hanks of the Indus. 

To ilio south of the Panjah, tlie Miisalmhu Jats aro 
said hy h’oUingcrt to form the entire population of the 
fruitful district of Uaraud-Ildjcl, on the right bank of tlio 
Indus, and the hulk of the population in tho neighbouring 
district of ICacIi-Gandava. In iihndli, where they have 
intermarried largely with Pildchis and Mu sal mans of Hindu 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate Uieir numbers, 
although it is certain that a very largo proportion of the 
population must be of I at descent. 

I will close this discussion on the ludo-Scytliians with a 
Terv remarks on some of their coins, which appear to mo to 
offer Turther confirmation of the special views that I have 
advocated. I allude more particularly to the following oph 
nions : 

Is^.— That tho Dedue were essentially the same 

people as MasscujeUu and Sactc Scylhiaus. 

%i(l , — That all three heloiigod to the widcly-s))rcad ince 
of Bus or Jbdrs. 

* Soo aUo Elphiiiolouij';i kiljii), 1 , B , iiu'l iluiUiUi' j E 
t UiliiuLiiU:!!!, pp, no, 1511, A Hi j. 
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3/v/— Tliat llin Sacjv. and Massacjela' Soifllmns were fciu) 
Shh of lli(3 CbiuGso, who occupied Sogdiaua m 
B. C. 103. 

lY//.— That the Daltcc, and specially the two iribos of 
Mcdi or MatulrvcnU and lalU or /jcmlhil, must 
have accompanied the Sued’ and UluHSCiffeUu on 
iliolr forced migration to Ariaua. 

r»//o-~-Tliat the bulk of the Sucoi or Sahas most probably 
rcmainctl in Ariaua, and gave their name to 
the province of Sahasicuc^ while tlio great 
body of the jD«/uc, or Ahedl aud Mil continued 
their marcii to the valley of tlic Indus, Avher(5 
they settled, and gave their nauic to tho eolony 
of Inclo-Scythia. 

0//^,— That these Modli and MU are tho Meds and Ms 
of the present day. 

3'he coins whhdi i ^vould assign to the Sns or Mars aro 
r/f flu'Cf! distinct classes: 

]sL — Ikuharous iaiihitions of tho coins of the llactrian 
(I rook Iviiigs,— Euthydemus, Eukratides, and 
iIeliokles„ 

Vjiif . — Cuius of a Scytliian dynasty which procoded tlic 
Rushan tril)c of Yuclii in tlio occupation of tlic 
R. AV. L^injalu 

i\rd . — Coins of a iSeythian dynasty ^Yhioh ruled over 
Bouili Ariana and Sindh about tlio hoginuiiig 
of I lie Christian era. 

The lirst class of coins I assign to the first period of 
Stalliian doiuijiion, between 103 and 120 13. 0., because the 
coins, which arc nearly all found to tho north of the Cau- 
ciwus,^ai‘e. imitations of tho money of the last three Grajco- 
15actri:ui iTinces whose dominion they overthrew. Tho large 
silrcr piceijs copied from the tctratochms of Eiithydcnius 
Ijcnr a icgvnd in some Native character, nearly akin' to tliat 
which «h' IJenry Uawliusou calls Parthian, hut which Mr. 
'.IMmmns names Chahkuo rdilvi. Tho legend is always the 
Ihmv heing four letters to the right of tho liead and 
tlwn' In (lie IcH, which 1 mul somewhat doubtfully as 
Alo^j ICiug Masha t,” ov Memd^ata ICan^ “King 
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Maanrlatcs.” Tlio coppor coiiiR, ])oi]i largo and small, 
l)Oiir Ch’onlc logon ds, wliicli, as (licy nvo only l)ai‘l)JU’OHS rcn- 
do'i’iugs ol‘ U\o uamo and tlllcs ol' Jlciioklrs, aro oi“ no raluo. 
Tlie small silvor coins, wliicJi arc all copied from tlio Oboli 
of Eiikra Lidos, also bear Greek lognaids ; but ns tlioy aro found 
in ICuiidaliar and Sistan, as ivoll as iii Ilalldi and Samar- 
luind, they must certainly liavo bclougCLUo tbo first Soytluans 
wlio occupied Ariaua in 13. 0. 120. 

The coins of tbo second class aro lliosc of tlic groat 
'Moeja or Moas^ and Jus iinmodiato successors Azas and Azi- 
lises in tlic N. "W. Panjhb ; and Von ones, Spalaliorcs, Spali 
vises and. Spain gadames, in Peshawar and tlic districts on 
the west bank of tho Indus. The Partliian name of Vononcs 
induces me to believe that the princes of this dynasty were 
most probably Dcilia) Sei/lhians from tlie fronllcrs of Partliiaj 
and not Massagette Acy/Zi/ffizs from the more distant pro- 
vinces beyond the Jaxartes- Tho name of 31oas also woidd 
scorn to point to the same conclusion, as it is found amongst 
tho cognate races of Cappadocia and l^ontus; in Moagelcs 
the tyrant of Gihyra, and in ILoapherncs tho fathordndaw 
of Strabo. It musL be remembered that Strabo liirasolf 
connects the Pahm of tho Eaxiuo with tho Pahm of the 
Caspian, and that liis testimony on this point is entitled to 
special consideration on account of his birth and connexions. 
'VVo learn also from Strabo that the JlJlcdi were a Thracian 
tribe, and that the Thracians and Getoo were tho same 
people, because they spoke the same langnago ; and as 1 
Imve myself shown that tho Getce and Massagctcc worshipped 
the same god called Ocheleizes or Zmnolcls^ 1 infer that 
they were of tho same race, and therefore that tho Gelic 
name of Mod must have been in uso amongst tho Massagetm 
and Balue of tho Caspian. On tlieso grounds I think that 
I anr justified in niy conclusions, that the JUedl or ITods 
of the Ilydaspos belonged to the horde of Pahm Scythians, 
and that tho great King Moga or Moas was the leader who 
established the Indo- Scythian dominion in tho Panjhb. 

The coins of the third class, which belong to Gondo- 
pharcs and his successors, are foimcl chiefly in Sistan, 
ICandahfir, and Sindh, and in the South Paujiib. The coins 
of Goudopliaros aro found also at Kabul, bub I am not 
aware that even a single simcimcn of any of his successors , 
has been found iji the Ival}ul Valley. Guided liy those 
indications, I conclude that Gondopharcs was llic found or oJ’ 
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a Sf'vtliinn dyjiPfily, wliOFio proper tcrritovics were conflnod 
to 8 is (a 11 , Kaiulalmr, and Siiulli. Tins is partly coiifirinod 
by 1 lid ['aot that Ooiidopharcs is almost corUiinly iho sarao 
:is (londobnMis oi' Iho oarly Cliristian legends, wbo is said 
to have put SI. Tliomas to cleat li. Now, in the 
A\n'ea. (Kiiidolorus ib ealled Ivina; of India — a title ndudi 
agrees rvitli the recorded accounts of the scene of St. 
Thomas’ mission in Partliia, Persia, and India. But the 
jdaee of his death is even more distinctly stated hy Bishop 
8o])hrf)iuus, who says dot'ttmlt in cm tale Calamlna, qiuc 
Cal laiVnVy'^ Avhich is further supported hy the testimony of 
8t. Gaudentiub and iho Tioman IMavtyrology. An old 
inscripGou of A- Ih 1070, on the door of the Basilica of 
St. Paul on th(i Ostian road, also testifies that he was put to 
dealh in India. T'hc Syriac writer, Amru, says that his tomb 
was ill the “Island of IMeilan in India,” but it is douhihil 
wluhhov this m iuiendod for the “ City Cahimma,” which 
was the seeno of his death. I feel inclined to identify this 
city with the Alin-naijar of the Pcriplns, Ayliicli may liavo 
been called Kara-Aiina, or “Black Mina,” to distinguish 
it from the older city of Alhi in Sakasicuc,^ Taken together, 
these stateniciiis are sufficient to show that ICing Gundororus 
of the Christian legends was almost certainly the ruler of 
Weslcrn India in the time of St. Thomas j and as iCing 
Goiulopluu’os of the coins was the rnlcr of the same country 
about the same time, weave, I think, fully justified in con- 
cludiug that the two kings were very probably the same 
person. 


I would assign tlie esiablisbnicni of the dynasty of 
Goudophayos to about fiO A. B,, and the death of the founder 
to about GO A. 1J, During this period the rule of Gondo- 
ptuna^s must have Iiecn extended over the Eastern Pauifib, as 
I have lountl Ins cuius in J\ I uUiiu and in all the old ruined 
niouiuls Io^lIio soutli of Bailor. Shortly after his death, or 
n ' successors must have lost Ihe Southern 
Janjub as the great victory of SAlivaiuma over the Sakas, 
which took ]daco at Kafuw' near Multan, can only apply 
to du) Tiulo^beytliiaiis. IVc may also infer that Abdag4os, 
tJie ncithmv, and Sa'.aii the rdativo of Goiidophares, unist 
iav(' iVigiied in Urn baujab, as their coins are I’oundtln'rc only; 
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niul For a von son ilmi Ori-lia^nonj niiotlior rolativo, 

7nusi Jinvo vfMi;'n('.(l in XmidfLlinv, ftisUni, and Sindlu TJio 
coins oi' Avsnkos and Sannhavc^.s pvocodc l-lioso oF Gon- 
dopliai’cs; ijul llio coins oF Pakovos, and of ai least tavo 
oFh(/V pi’inccs, the s accessors ot Ovtli agues, show tl^at this 
dynasty must have lasted down to about 100 A. 1). ; l}ut after 
tliai time we have no distinct information that can bo appli- 
ed witli certainty either to the people or to tlio princes of 
Indo-Seythia. IVc know only that tlie pcojdc of Sejlstan 
defended their in d open donee for many years against the first 
Sassanian Kings,'^ and tliat Dionysius Periegetes calls the 
people on the Indus “ Southcru Scythiausd’t Put tlicsc 
notices belong to the third century; and, altliongh we may 
accept the translations of Avionus and Priscian as cxteiul- 
ing 11 10 Soylluan occupation of the provinces on the Indus 
to the beginning of the fifth century, yet there will still 
remain a blank period of about tiu'oe hundred years, of 
whieli we have no information whatevor. At the first ap- 
pearance of the Muhammadans in Sindh, towards the end 
of the s event li century, the sovc'reigiity had already passed 
into the liands of a Jlralunan family, while the mass of the 
population consisted of the rival tribes of Zaths and 3T.eds, 
That a royal family may lioeouie extinct, or may he sup- 
planted by another, while the hulk of the people still re- 
mains unchanged, was most strikingly excnipli/icd at this 
very time liy the Arab conr|uest, when the Jats and MaeJSj 
the main body of the population, still remained in Sindh, 
wliile the sovereignty passed to the Arabs. Partly therefore 
for this reason, and partly for the want of any cvidenco to 
tlie contrary, I think that there is a very strong presumption 
that the Soytluan ltdii and Medi of tlio classical writers 
with the ZaUiR and Meds of tho early Muhammadan writers, 
tv hose descendants arc the Jats and Ileds of the present day. 

Yntaii, oil Tociiaui. 

According to the Chinese, the Yitchl were a branch oF 
the or Easicni Tartars, who, several centuries beforii 

the Clu'isiian era, had passed into M^estern Tartary, whore 
they Founded an extensive om 2 )ire, dOO leagues iu length From 

'' AtjuiUu.is J’l (, Vllf, NoLo.'jJ. 

f 1 li n'o ,) f'lioii'i; “iti' l'i( KHi 111 Lli(> ur Soul fii'i II Si'j llu ni' of Uiouj-ins' .no tu. 

Iicoplo u) iVofMu ul tin' tMi [y Miiluiiiuiiiul.iu \\iiLLi.'., wliicli ,i])(ii.ii ) to Ji,i\i' iiiclutU >.1 lli<i 
\vliolc (»| Lpiii'i Siiidli. 
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rust to wrst, and about 100 longues from north to sout , 
As tl.o west noilion of llio Clnnoso iirovmoo of SUonsi a sai l 
to liavo br-lon^’ocl to thorn, tlioh- ompiro may he defined with 

cortaiiity as strcLeJilnj^^ from the Momi- 

tains on the iioutli 100 Icaj^iios to tlio ICAveiikin Mountains 
on the south; and tVom the X/ppc)-’ Hoangho in Shensi 100 
ica^nics to Xochc and Kotaii in the u'cst. AVitlun. these 
limits avo now conipi’iscd the two Chinese proyinecs oi 
I’anf^ut and West ICansu, with a part of South Thiangshan, 
to which belong tiic important towns of Suchu, Kliamil, and 


Ivocihi, 

Ahoui 30013. C., tlic Yiichi were the most IbrmidahlG of 
ah the Tartar liordcs ; and towards the end of tlie century 
they forced Teuiinu?, the Cliiof of the UimujiiUy to give up 
his sou Mulha as a hostage. Ihit just heforo B. G. 200, they 
were defeated liy who drove them from their country 

and pushed his cmupiests as far as the Volga on the west, 
and the frontier ])rovinecs of China on the cast- The 
jiif'j’i^asing power of Atolho alarmed tlic Chinese Bmperor 
Kao^sn (iJ. C. 202-101'), who marched against him with a 
large army, whicli ivas surrounded, and only escaped defeat 
and destrnefion by a ruse. Baring the first half of the 
second ccuUiry heforo Clirist, the victorious career of tin; 
Jlumonu continued uiiehechcd. The Ynofd wore again 
dilVaii’d, and their hing having been falcon prisoner ivas 
])(.‘liead{'(l, and bis slcuU Avas formed into a drinking cup, 
which was used nu all grand occasions for one hundred and 
lihy years afterwards. TIic Vuehi thou separated; the 
smaller division, ealied the Little Yuchi, proceeding south- 
ward into Tibet, and the larger division of five tribes, called 
the Great Yiuiii, proceeding ivcstward to tlio banks of tlio 
Hi. In 11. 0. 103 the Great Yuclii, being pressed by tlio 
CsHt}, moved still farther to the ivcst and soutli, and occu- 
pied I he provinces no AV called Yarkand, Kasligdr, and Kotan, 
by driving out the original inhabitants, Avliom the OliineSQ 
name Stt or Siis. 


Ill B. C, 130 the Cliinoso Emperor Wuii, Avishing to 
liumhlc the ]K>\vcr ol ilm sent an embassy to oihain 

iissishinec from the Great Ynebi. Tlie ambassadors AVero 
enpinred liy the ILmngmi, but after luoro than Ion years’ 
inijnhsonment ili('y managed to make tlicir escape to tlio terri- 
loi'ies of I lie Ch’cat Yuclii. Short ]y after their arrival, the 
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Yuclii, being again \u’cssca by Ukj Usuu, crossed the .laxartcsj 
and pus] ling tlio Sus I’arLlicr to the sonlh, oeenpied Sor/^ 
diuna, and Talua, or tlic country of tJjo Paine, TJic CliinLVSo 
General Chem-kao accompanied this expedition of tbo Yuebi, 
wliicdi is recorded to have taken place sbortly before 12(3 
11. C. The vanquished &iis and Ta/uas retired* to A.q)in, or 
KoplicnCy wbicli corresponded very nearly with the aueicnb 
Ariana, while the victorious Yuchi divided the conquered 
country into five districts, according to the number of their 
tribes.'^' 

Peforo the death of the Emperor lyuti, in 8G E. C., 
the power of the Hiuiiguu must have considerably declined, 
as tlie Obiucso were able to carry on commercial intercourse 
Avitli Kijuu during the reign of a king named U4o~lito or 
0n-kn4ao, In '71 B, C. the Hiungnu wore signally defeated 
by the Emperor Chaoti, and this defeat 1 icing followed by a 
dreadful civil war, accompanied by plague and famine, 
■jiroved fatal to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
king, in B. C. GO, became a tributary of the Cliincse 
Empire. 

The Groat Yuchi, being thus relieved from all dread 
of their ancient onomics, wore now ahlo to consolidate 
their piower, and accordingly, the king of the Kuci- 
shwaiig tribe, named Khleii-lsiu4di uniting the live tribes 
of Yuchi, had already conquered KijnUi Kuofu^ and 
Kaniliai or Ariana, Kabul, and Gaud bar a. As this king 
is said to have reached 81 years of ago, his reign must 
have boon a long one, and liis sou, 'Yen4cao-Gh Imj, could 
not have succeeded him until about 70 B. 0. To the sou 
the Chinese ascribe great conquests in India, both to the 
south and oast. Tlio power of the Yuchi was still undim i- 
iiishcd at the end of the first century (75 to 98 A. B.), when 
they Avaged war Avith the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
the third century (A. E. 223) it Avas much Aveakened by tho 
attacks of other tribes, and in the beginning of the fifth 
century it was finally ovorthrOAvn by the NcpthallleSi or 
Whito Huns, Tho last king of the Yuchi mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of Gilndhiira, but was 
obliged to return to the West to oppose the AVMte HunSa 


■* Sec n’llovlielut, ]}iljlKilliei|UQ OnenUle^ VI. 7 ; Du GiiiyuCf', IIiHtoiro dc3iruii&; nutl 
Ileuiusitt, Nouveaiii. AI<Jnii{3e.3 A&uliqncb, I,, ^20. 
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l(javin^ Ills son in clmrgo of L]io iicw ju’ovinoo. Tho m)ii , 
his capital ii\ Fo4a-sho, ov l^avKluiAVar ; ami I he 
iiaiuo of the lb LIU cl or of the J jit tie Yuchi, as they 
afl<.‘r\vGircls cuHcch survives iu the tiUe of ^huh Kidor, 
the Chief of CliitviU. 

It remains now to compare this account noth the scal- 
ier eel iKjticc's of thej rfoelitivi hy classical and "Muliaminaclciin 
writers, and to trace their counexiou with one of the existing; 
race's of foroif;']! ori£j;in wlio still form the mass of tlio po])U- 
iatiou of the Paujdl). In discussing the first ScytUiuii invasiou 
of the provinces on the Oxus, I have already identified tlic 
hhehari and Asiaui of Sfcraiio mid 'Irogiis with the YitcM and 
Kuci-fihinanfj of the Chinese. I have also pointed out that 
tlio ICnoi-sliu'WKj arc the same as the J^Hslidu iXTify iCMiahiDi 
of the coins, and the Gui^hhi of the Ariau inscriptions ; hut 
in the Greek legends of the coins, this name of the ruling 
tribe of the Yuehi is given in a dilfercnt form, as Kormn-, 
Korsca, Klwransu, iwid Kopcaio, As the liivst three^ rollings 
arc found oxchisivoly on the coins of Kada})hosm Kadphizns'j 
the sucGOssor of Ilcnnrevs^ they arc the earliest attempts 
that we possess of the Greek romlcring of this name, uliiJe 
the last reading is the only one that is used hy Kmerkt and 
his successors. I think it very prolialilo that tlio name wliidi 
is intended to lie given in the earlier readings may still bo 
preserviid in that of the province of Khmisdn. If this view 
is eorreet, then the original name of the trihe must Imve 
been Koi's or Khopans^ whieliwas afhnarards soffconod to 7ujr 
an il Ab j sA, or Ah;v om a i ul AG isha/i. T h o o rigi n al i erm a t once 
recahs tUo Ohorticfri of Pliny, wlueli, aceordiug to him, was 
the Scythian name Ibr the Persians, but which in his time 
was most ])i’o])ahly applied to the Kors or Khovans tribe, 
wlio then occiipied Khopasua^ the old frontier proviuce of 
Persia. In all these names I think that we may recognize 
ivithout miicli .straining the original form of tlio Sanskrit 
Gurjjara, and the Hindi G pjiir ov Giizm', tlic well known 
nauu; oi a foreign race wlucU still forms about one-llfth of 
the population of the Panjal), 

The sialcmcnt of the Clilnesc writers, Hint the country 
of tlio ‘Ouhm was aotiupied hy the Guchi, or Toehari, about 
1 A) Ij. C., is couiirincd by Justin, wlio records that Plirahatos 
of Lbu'diia, being defeated and killed by tlio Scyiliiaiis, iras 
.mcoeodutl by his luicde Arlabanus, who died three years 
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afterwards of a wound received in battle with the Tho(jarlL 
At this lime, tUoi’cCorcj or in B. G. the Thog'ani, or 
Tochari, were the immediate neii^hhours of the harlhinns, 
to the north, in the country of the Tf'hia or ])<tha\ I’ho 
date of their southern conquests under Khitt^lshr’h}j wliieli 
is loosely fixed hy the Chinese at about 100 years after 
Cliamlvao’s embassy, or in B. 0. B9-2G, may lie assigned 
approxUnaicly to ilio same period hy other notices of the 
classical MTiters. Thus we learn from tliein tliat Sanalriilces, 
wlio had sought refuge with the ScigorifuJcai Scythians in 
B. G. 87, was ten years later placed on the throne of Par thin 
hy their aid. Again, a little after B. C. B7, Ihiraliates dtli, 
who liad hocn driven from the tlu’one by his own subjeefs, 
was restored by the “very powerful aid of the Scythians.”'" 
But thesG Scythians must have been the Toehari, as in tliG 
same chapter Trogus had described the fact of the single 
triljG of Asiaui giving kings to the Tuohari, and the down- 
fall of the Sarduelun (or Sagarauhaj) t This aceouut of 
Trogus agrees exactly with that of the Chinese. But as the. 
aggrandizement of the Yuolii is aitrihutod to the first king 
who can only be Knjnla or Abya/c/.:a. (tCad- 
])liicos), the date of tins event cannot be placed later tliaii 
7b B. 0., allowing upwards of 50 years for the length of 
his reign, which is very probable, as ho lived to 81 years 
of age. 

TTve earliest Muhammadan account of the Tochavi wo 
owe to the learned Abu llihan, who accoinpauied ilahnnul 
Ghazuavi on his Indian expeditious. According to him, the 
throne of Kabul was held by Turti princes for nearly sixly 
generations, down to the aeee>si(jn of a Brahman dynasty in 
tlio beginning of the tenth century. If wo fix tJie two dates 
at B. G. GO and A. B. 000, the period of Turld rule will he 
DGO years, or just 10 years I’cign. Abu Biluiu tells a 
W"on drolls story of tlio first Tiirki King, named 'Barliuliihm, 
or According’ to the tradition, Bdrliatufvui on 

his arrival at Kabul shut himself up in a cave without food, 
and after the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 
cave before a party of peasants, armed from head to foot, and 
dressed as a Turk in tunic, cap, and boots. The people tlieiice- 


Jii&Uii, XaiE , 5, Sijy tliauiiii niaxnno auxilio. 
t riylug, XLII. Royc,^ Thochuoiiini Ar^wni, inLciiLiiMjno Sauluiluruia. 
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forth looked upon him as a 'wonderful person 'who was destined 
for empirOj and so ho made himself master of Kahuh which 
coniinued in his family for nearly sixty s;enerations. The 
ea\c was nanu'd Jjaki.fr, and was still visited hy many persous 
in the lime of Abu lliluUn Amongst llio successors of 
IjarliatulcLu n“as Kaiuifi^ who founded the J ihdr at Par- 
slulwar, wliich boro his name, aud who is therefore idcuiical 
With ICanibhka. 

I have already noticed the fact that the early coins of 
KozOfJo KailphizeSj of the Kovs, or l\horans tribe ^ hear 
the name of the Greek King Ileruiceus ou the obverse. It is 
I'crtain therefore that he must have hccii the leader of the 
Kuslian Toehari, who took Kabul from tlic Greeks, and con- 
siMiuontly wo must identify linn with Khin-tsiii-kif the leader 
of llie ^hudii, to nlioiu the CIulicsg aseribo the conquest of 
Kipin, JCoofii, and J Jan (ha, or Ariana, Kabul, and GanJluira. 
I) lit this identification affords no clue to the name of Jjarha^ 
I akin or Marhligbi, who according to Abu Iliban was the 
first king of the Tarks in Kabul. 

The only way tliat I can see of reconciling the difToronco 
of mu no is l)y supposing that tlio kings of the Great Yu chi, 
lihe tliosc of the ndiitti lluus of later days, niaj^ have assiun- 
ed titles on their accession to the throne Avhicli Avero used 
either alone or in emijiuietiun with tlieir names, Thus tlio 
lii])hLhahio prince Yurhin, ivho ruled from A. D. IGo to *185 
assumed llic liile of Vuchin Kltaii, or tlio “ Hencfieiont 
Khan,'’ hy ^^hieh he must have been generally loiOAAm, ay 
we had it translated hy the Persians into Khioih Ntnnaz. 
Siiuilarly his Miecessdr Tei'(aii, who took the title of Fnkiifihun 
or the constant,” is most pinliahly the ile/rnny/i of Pivdausi. 
Put the practice was aKo eomuioii amongst the Turks, as 
may he shown hy the (wamph's of prince Shclhu^ avIlo took 
the liile of Sfnipoh Khan, ilie Di/.ahiilus of 1lio Greeks, and 
of Ids son Chnlohcu, avIioso title of Sh eh it Khan is preserved 
in ih(' Saijf Shah of Persian Id story. Judging from tliese 
example'', I thinly that avo arc just i/imt in sii])|)(;sing’ that 
i\arhalv{fi,i may liaA'c been the original name of the prince 
\vhi> afUTAvanU asuunod that of JChicv^Yin-ki. 

Admitting the probaliility of tin's idontilicatioii, T 
take khicit-(',/ihki to have been king of the J\nnhaii tribe 
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as oavly as 100 P>. C. ; that al)Out 12G B. C., lie luiitoa llio 
live Irlbos oriko Yuchi and oaierL'd on tlio caroci- of con- 
(^ncst attviinaed to liim by the Chinese, and that bo died 
abonL 70 B. C. aL 8Ji yoars of ag’C, leaving the throne to libs 
son, ye/i-luio-cl/iitf/. To tliis son tlio Chinese ascribe the 
con(|ucsi of India, that is, of the Panjah Proper, and of all 
11 10 country to the west of the Jumna. I Avould therefore 
identify him with Iloemo or Ili)jia Kndyhuneii, whose coins 
arc found in great numbers in these very provinces, and 
who is generally admitted to liavc been tlio nnmediate pre- 
decessor of Kanisliha. pLCgardiug the diffm’ence of name, 
I am not prepared to offer any explanation, but I lielicvo 
that Kad pluses is only a title, as I fuid that Kteii-icu-fa, 
which might easily bo taken for tho original form ' of 
Kadapheny is translated “good charioteer and archer,'^ 
Kozola Kadaphes and Ilima Itudpliises might thus moan 
only Ktijiila and ITAma, “the good charioteers;’* and 
as wo know from a single gold coin that Hima ICadphiscs 
was proud of his skill or invincibility as a charioteer, this 
suggestion may perliaps ho right. To this prince 1 would 
assign a reign of twelve years, which would lix the accession 
of Kauislika to ahouL 5S B. 0, 

Wo have now come to one of tho great names in ancient 
Indian history, that of the In do -Scythian prince Ivanishka, 
Avhosc conversion to tho faith of /SwA/yrt Muni gave a sudden 
impulse to llio propagation of Ihiddhism, ^vlncli rapidly 
spread its doctrines to the utmost hounds of tho Toehariau 
dominion. Prom tho Paja Tarangini we learn that Ktraish- 
ka and his two brothers ILushko- and Jnslika, ruled over 
Kashmir for sixty years. During this reign a great Jluddhist 
Synod was held in Kaslmiir hy the holy Aryu Vilrsiolkt/y 
and under the personal supGrinteudenco of the prince. A 
large VlM)\ or moi:iastcry, and stupendous tope, urn’ccrccicd 
at Parshhwar hy tho monarch himself; and tlie excavations 
of late years have slionii us that many of the finest Stiqntfi 
in the Ivahul Yalloy and Panjiih must have hcon built during 
Ins reign. An inscription of Kunishkai found in a large 
tope at ilauikyslla by (ieneral Court, is dated in tho year 
PS; and a .second inscription of Iludshka, found hy j\Iasson 
ill a tope at Ymrdak, is dated in 51. A stone slab, discovered 
at Zeda in PusnCzai by i\Ir. Loewcnthal, also hears tlio nanio 
of Kanishka, and appears to ho dated in tlie year 11. Tak- 
ing these three dates together, it sec ins clear that they can 
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only bo referred to llic sixty years’ rcig’u of the ilirec 
brnlhei's, and tlirreforo iiiat flic reckoning ini^st commence 
from tUe accession of ICauialika liiinselt in aljontOb -B. C. A 
mneh later elate occurs in luy Yusufei iuscripiioii from 
ra 7 iitiir, uhioli sIkays Ibat the GusM)i IClugs were still 
reigning in tlio year 123 after the accession of Ixanislikaj 
or '’about A.J). 05 A Of ibese later kings -\vo have no 
records uliatever ; but as most of tbo numerous gold coins 
which arc foiuicl in Afghanistan and the N. W. Pan j ill) 
must certainly belong to them, MT may confidently expect 
that sou\o lucky cliaucc UcrcaCtcr will reveal to us the order 
of their names. 


The supremacy of the Great Yuclii is said by the Chinese 
to have contmuod undiminished until the third century, 
when it began to decline, and it would appear to have boon 
finally overLbrown by the white ITuns in the beginning of the 
fifth century. AVe look in vain for any notices of Llio latijr 
Kushdii dominion in the classical authors, althougli tlio name 
was well kiioun to Itoses of Jvliorenc, and to Tirdaasi.t 
I lliiulc, liowever, that no may recognize tlicnameof tin's 
])nwerl‘nl triho in the 10 tape i mi i of Ptolemy, and in Uie 
Kcu^pelri and of .Dionysius and Nonnua, both of 

nbom couple them with the Arieni.!; Dionysius also speaks 
of the Kossnioi as a peo])lc of JOfspcirla)! race, who uoru 
specially famous for suii'tuess of foot, in these !\((<'^pcimi 
the Kasbmiris ba\ o long ago been recognized j but as tlio 
lOisbmiriau kingdom, even in its most palmy days, never 
extended its iiillucneo beyond Xangra on Die cast and the 
Balt Jtango on the south, no must look to some other people 
tis the true K'f^pcird’i, whoso domiuion iu the time of Ptolemy, 
about A. D. I tti, embraced the whole of the Upper Pan]A,h, 
and cxiemb'd on the south-east to the city of Mathura and 
the \ indliya mountains. The only iicoplo that fullll this 
one condition of extended empire arc the KitRlidn, whoso 
dominion certainly embraced the Paiijab, and, if wo may 
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from tlic fiiKl spoKs of their coins, must also liavr 
included llic country io the eastward as far as the haulms of 
the Jumna. 

Tlio true name of Kushd}i is, perhaps, preserved in tlic 
A7;.9t9e/o^ of l^ionysius; and as he calls tliom a Kasi)c}pi(ni race, 
I think it very prohahle that there hay been some confusion 
Ij (3 tween the two somewhat similar names of KasJiuilra^ tlie 
(iountry, and KusJuhi, the ruling race, to whom Kashmir 
belonged. That Ptolemy’s name of Kospeimi docs not 
refer to the people of Kashmir Proper, wo may bo ([uito 
certain, from the position of his city of Kuspelrn, which is 
to the cast of the llavi and to the south of Ainahills^ the 
pr 0 scir t A mha-Kdp i, near Labor . J ud g i u g from tlic n a m o , 
as ^rtill as from tlic position, I would identify Kas2}eh'a with 
the inodorn llulian, of Avhieli the earliest ]ianie u'as 
papura^ or as it is usually pronounced whiclv I 

take to bo the Kn^ptfpiiros of Jlekatmus and tlie Ka^paturos 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kasjieira of Ptolemy. 

The wide-spread infliioiico of the Kusbhn race may, 
])crluip)s, Ijo inferred from tlio general acceptance of tlioir 
kingly title of lino, Avhieh exists to tlio present day amongst 
tliG Itajpnts of Kaohli ami JenAmer, and was once borne by 
the Itahlors for many generations. The original title, as 
hand(3cl doivn by the very imperfect medium of Chin os o 
symbols, would appear to have boon clunvju, Isanyn^ or p:ai}yn. 
On the coins of Kozola Kadaplies this Native title takes the 
I'orin of cooou, or zttcu, in Greek, and of luciiki, or iLaviia, 
in iVrian letters, which is changed to yonga on the coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphi/iCS. Now, it is a known practice of the 
Turin dialects to soften r to and conse(|nontly their 
or can. would liavo been pronounced Iluo by their neigh- 
bours. Similarly their husluhi bocamo /.’orenzo; their IG;- 
ukMn, Kanerke; and their Unvislika, Iloerke. lienee, 
instead of Zamt or Zaity Knnishka, wo find Hao Kaiiorkc. 
I'hc curious title of Zogane, winch the Babylonians gave to 
the slave whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the Sithciiy may perhaps bo best explained by cmisidering’ 
it as oi^ly a slight variation of the same Scythian title of 
king. The elision of the g in Zoga is similar to that wliicli 
I have already noticed in l^Loa for Moga^ lloas for Angilosj 
and Tir for Ttgrn, 
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Jn .sup.'^rslinr^’ Uic probabilily tliat Iho Chijars of ilio 
HVO'-eui (lay may bo ibc closccmlani,'^ of tbc aiiciont Yuclil or 
1 Iravo bccu cUioily iuflueuccd by tlie fact tha(, 
1)rsul(_'s llin Jut Si tbcy arc tho only numerous race of foroiipi 
(•riabi ill tlic j^anjll) and Nortli-lA'Vsfcni rrovinccs of India 
y ]u) arc kuoy n to have been liowerful during ibo early ecu- 
iiu'ics of ilic Christian oro. 'Ihus we liavo a record in tlio 
Jvaira c'Oi)|)cr-|>lato of three princes of the Gvrjjara race, 
of ylioui the last was vciguing in tlm >Sc(7c year 380, or 
A. 1). lo8. Those princes I would refer to the Gurjjava 
kingdom of Ifwcn Tlisang, of which the capital in liis 
lime uas Vilomalo, or IbVhucr, half way between Amavlcot 
and d odlipur. The lirst of the three prmces who may bo sup- 
j)os(‘(l to have foiiiidod this dynasty cannot be dated later than 
A. T>. 100, at nliieli time we know that llio power of the 
JCusliun in the Ihinjab had very niucli declined. In my 
account of the Katlii I have already suggested tlie probabi- 
lity that Ibilnier derived Us name from their brethveu the 


whom I would identify with tbeSudra dynasty, Avbieh 
laid Alor for 137 years, or from A. lb 505 to 012. 'Accord- 
ing to tins view the Oujars must have Imcu driven from 
their country of Gurjjara by the Halas in A, D. 505; and 
ns tliey arc found not lotig aflcrwards in the countries now 
calhal (iujaVfU (to the north and iiorih-cast of the -Vouinsula 
of Kathiawar), to which they gave ttmir name, I think it not 
iin[)roli;d;b,‘ tliaL they may bo the baikariaus, qv Mlcchlnts, 
nlcj are said t(j liavo captured lalahlii in A. D. 523. • Tut 
if ^o, they did not long retain their supremacy, for at ilic 
tipu' of liwen Tli^ang’s vi.sifc to llalaldii, in A. 'll. Oil, the 
Iviug was a Kshatriya. In a second copper-plate inseripfciou 
iouudal Marodm^lndra, Uaja of Sauvashtra, is said to have 
coiiijiUTcd the King' of Ourjjara, just one generation befoi'o 

-1. G. S12, or bctueeii 775 and 800. These iuslaiiccs arc 
‘^uUieLcnt to liow that an antiont kingdom, named GvjJctra, 
bad Lxidcd to the easUrard of the Lower Indus for at ‘least 
lour cmiturics or iVoiii A. D. iOO to 800. 


^ Iho ( 111 O', idi'iicG tint 1 can hritig foru'ard to prove (Uo 

(\\Ntence of a Gujar kingdom in the nmth is of ml, her later 
(Lie than tlie Jlatsnla iii^('ri])tioii, but it is eqiiaUv conclu- 
Mve, as It is supportctl liy tJuj wAglilv fact tlmt a very 
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lav^’o proportion of 11 lo popnlaiion about tiui old city of 
CJuJ<()'(U is still Gujar, and llio district its(df is IviIoAvn 
as Gujar-dcs. Towards the end of tbc t)lU coiitury, or 
between A, 1). 8S3 and tJOl, the biii^xloni of Gurjjara 
Avas attacked by Sankara Varmina, of ICasbinir, TJuj 
Jtaja, named jlhiklKOio, aa^s dofoateil, and suiTcndered 
the district of TolLadesa as tlie price of peace. '■ Gnrijara 
is described as lyin^’ belAveeu Trif/arllfi, or Ivangra, niul the 
countryof kiithl, AAdiieli I have olscAAdierc shoAvu to have been 
ill the mountains to the AA'est of the Jhelam. Gvrjjai'a 
therefore corresponds Avith the modern district of Gujav^des^ 
Avhich comprises the upper half of the Ohaj Doah, from 
Jhiimhar to J\riyhui and fehdirahad. The city of Gujartlt is 
said to liaA^oheeii first called Jlarntt, and the district JJairlU- 
dcs. Its original foundation is ascribed to a )Surnjhansi Itaj- 
]>ut, named Bach an Pal, of whom nothing more is known, 
and its rcsioraiion to Ah Khaii, Gujar, AAdioso name is 
s trail g(dy like that of yllakhana, the old llaja of the 0th 
cciiturjn PolloAviiig up these traditions, Gujarfd is said to 
have hcoii destroyed in A. D. 1303, and to haix' licen rolmilt 
hy the Gnjars in A. H. 900, or A. D. IDS 8, during the rcigu 
of Akbar. 

At the present day the Gujars are found in great iinm- 
hers ill every part of the N. W. of India, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and from the Hazfira mountains to the Penin- 
sula of Gujarat. They arc specially inimcrons along the 
hanks of the Upper Jumna, near jagadri and Buriy a, and 
ill tlie Saharanpur District, AAdiich daring the last century 
Avas actually called Gujarat. To the oast they occupy the 
petty Slate of Samptar in Pniiulclkhand, and one of the 
norihorii districts of GAinlior, AAdiieh is still called (Jujar-gdr. 
'fhey are Jbiuul only in small bodies and much scattered 
niroughoui D. llajjnitana and GAAaalior- but they are more 
numerous in the iPesterii States, and specially tov'ards 
Gujarat, Avhero tlicy form a largo part of the population. 
The Piajas of ItcAAiUd to the South of Delhi arc Gujars. 
In the vSonthern PanjCih they arc thinly scattered, but 
their niiinhers increase rapidly toAvards the nor ill, AAdiero they 
liave given their name to several important places, such as 
d ajardu-icala in the niccluia Doab, Gujardl in the Chaj 
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Doa1i, and Gujay-Kluoi in Uio Sinclii Siliiar Doab. 'TJicy ai'c 
nuinorous a])()ul Jhclaiu and Tlasau Aljcliil, and llumigliouL 
llw ILaz.lra District; j and they arc also found in considerable 
vwunbevs in the Dardu Districts of Ohilds, Koldi, and IVilas, 
Id 11)0 East of iho IndiiSj and in the contiguous districts to 
the hVesi of ilic riror. 


Thu latest original notice of the Kasjiij'tcl, hy any 
olas‘^ieal autlior, is iliat which has already hccii quoted from 
llio Ihwsarica of Dionysius. Unfortunatedy the ago of this 
work is doubtful, but it seems to he generally admitted that. 
i( is not older than A. D. :IdO to oOO, (.he time of Dionysius 
I’ericgetcs to nlnnn the poem has been generally attributed. 
In this noiico of Diony.sius wo lind the coupled 

Avith the Ai'/cm, ivliieh Avouhl seem to shoAV tiiattho Kaspeirl 
were tiicn in possession of the Lonnr Panjal), although in 
the (iiUG of Ptolemy they were separated from the Arlenl hy 
Northern ludo -Scythia. Erom this notice I infer that the 
hciyieh’i, ox Tvnslian tribe, had ulxeudy hegnn to move 
loAvards the South hoforc the end of iho ord contury, at 
Avdiieli time, as Arc learn from Diony.sius Periegetes, the Lower 
Indus Ava.s still hold bA’- tlio Scythians. 

Q,. tf 


III parting Autli the ICushrm and taking up the Gujai’s, 
without being able to sUoav that the tiro people act\uiUy 
occupied tl^v^ same eoiuAiry at the same time, I feel that the 
proof of their identity is still incomplete. But in sliowino- 
hnit i)io hnd oconpiod the Soidhorii J^azijAb ahout 

the end of the 3rd century, and tliai iho 6'('(/hV6' Averc in 
po'^se^.sion of iMarustlmln, to the South of ilic Paujal), hoforc 
the cmd ot the Ith century, I tlilnk that tbe t\A'o CA^'cnis may 
lie h('st eK))huucd hy conneefing the sudden disap])earauee 
ot tho hnAtdii Avlth the sudden appearance of ilio (Jujars in 
the same track towards the Sou LI i, as successive actions fd’ 
the same people. In putting forAvard the sugge.stioii that 
tlio _r//^/Vo-,s‘ of the present day may be the deseomlauts of the 
ancieut TucJiuri or k'mhdu, I am cluedy intluenced hy the 
tact that they are the only numcrons race of foreign oihdn 
in the Paiijnh and North-AAstorn Provinces aaLo, besides 
the Jo A, are knonm to ha\^o been poA\'eid'Lil during the early 
('nihiries of the Christian era. 1 may also add that the 
arc the only race Avhosc tribal names seem to offer 
ti lii-oljable due to their descent from the VocMn or KaslUia, 
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3 luWG alieady pointed ont that tiic earliest forms of tlie 
naino of this jjowerful clan, as f on net on the coins ol’ Kozoiilo 
IvadpliizGS and Kozola Xadaplic.s, arc Koyson^ Korsea^ and 
Kltorausi/', in Greek; c\w([ Kushdui Khushait^ ^n{\. Oushau \\\ 
A nan ; and that the later forms, as found on the coin 
legends and inscriptions of Xanerke or Xanislika, are 
uniformly confined to Korano and Gushati. Now, both of 
these leading forms of the name would appear to he preserv- 
ed amongst the tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Koi'so 
may, I think, ho identified with the Gorm, or Go rani, and 
luishcui with the Kusano or ICusoon}, or Kullume, wliich are 
two of the most widely- spread tribes of the present day. 
both of them are still found in the Sindh Sugar Doab, and 
on the banks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must have been divided for many centuries. 

Little Yuchi, on Katoh. 

According to tlic Chinese writers Kitolo, the Xing 
of the Great Yuchi or Tochari in the heginiung of the fifth 
century, conf|nerod Balkb, Ghudhara, and five other pro- 
vinces.^' He was obliged to return to the west to oppose 
the wliito Huus and loft his son in charge of Gdmlhara, udio 
cstahlished the kingdom of the Little Y^'achi in Fo-lU’ShUi 
01 ’ Parshdwfir. But the name of Kitolo, or Kator, would 
ap])ear to have been adopted by tlio liorde, as Abu llibha 
calls the 2'itrJd prince who was supplanted about A. D. 900 
by his Brahman minister, “the last; of the KoiormCui Kiugs.” 
Tlio supremacy of the race was then lost, but not their 
name, which still exists in the petty State of ChitiAl, whoso 
Chief proudly styles himself Shall Kator. 

The Cliinose carefully distinguish hetween the two 
divisions of the Yuchi by fixing the capital of the Great 
Yuchi at Kabul, and the capital of tlie Little T'uchi at 
Barsbawar, the kings of both being of the same family. 
Aim Hill an also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
but simply calls tlie kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled for nearly sixty generations. As Abu llihdn visited 
Ivabul and Peshawur only 100 years after the accession of 
tlie Brahman dynasty, his testimony as to the race of the 
previous dynasty is quite unimpeachable. It is also con- 
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Gviiicd Ly the Rnja Tavau^ini, 'wliich places a 'Tiinishli^ 
King on the Iron tiers of ICashnn'r between A. D. 883 aiul 
1)01. Ilut wo bavc the efpmlly trustwortliy cvklence of IJ wen 
h'lisai)^ to show that the boasted supreiuacy of the Tiirld 
race for nearly sixty g(‘n orations was interrupted for some 
time during the seventh century, as the pilgrim both iu 
coining and returning found the wliolc of the Kahal Valley 
under the sway of a Kshairiifa fving. Diiriug the period 
of bis pilgrimage, from A. 1). C30 to Gif, the dominion of 
the Tuholo, or Tochari, was limited to part of the province 
of Ualkli, which had already been over-run by the Tii-kuie 
or eastern Turks, But these Nomads of the cast were soon 
forced to give way before the strougov Nomads of the west, 
when the Arabs, iu A. 1). 051, crossed the Oxus, and made 
a permanent conguost of the country. 

The sway of the Iliudu Kshatriyas in Kabul could not 
have exceeded two generations, or about 50 yoai'S, as in 
A. X). GO 7 we llud that the Prince of Kabul was a cousin of 
the Prince of KesliX' Again, in A. B. 700, both the 
King of the Turks and the King of Kabul are said to have 
borne tlio same title or family name, which was also common 
to the Kings of Kashmir.]' Unfortunately this name ia 
doubtful, oniug to the wonderful uncertainty that attends 
the reading of most projicr names written in Persian 
(haracters. According to Gild em cist er, tlio name is found 
in j\[asudi, Ibn-Kathir, Aim akin, Abull'cda, and Kliondcmir, 
and lias been variously read as ZauhU, Zoat}}, Znntil^ Zaultbal^ 
Ziiniuli Ratholy Rtdfi'il, Riitbil^ JlelU, and Re/pil. Another 
reading is given by Sir ileury Elliot, in his translated extract 
from tin; Tarikh-i-Alfi, as Raibal^ hut iu the original text 
I find Jhii. /S’dZ.j According to klasudi, this name had 
coiiGnued in use amongst the kings of Norilicrn India 
down to his time, to Avhicli Abu bed a adds that it was also 
used ill Kashmir § IJui Masudi says that the name of ilio 
King of Kanlijiiir was cr-Rouio, which is a general titlo 
for “all kings.’' II It appears to me, however, that this 
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Jnsi name should pvohal)ly ho road as or- froj/Hi, for rtn-mfUfj, 
rvliicli was the family nanio ol’ the kinys of Xnsliniir in iho 
tiiiK' of M’asudi, As to ttio reading’ of the douhtful titlo 
my pi’i'sent ini])rossi(Oi is, tliattho lirsl half of it ri'ju-osonis 
the IKlo of >S/i(i///, writU'ii Zoi, ivliich ocoiu's ,so fi’LMiuontly ou 
the coins of iho Litilo Yuchi, 

EL’IITIIVLITrS; on iVlIlTO IIl Ns. 

I sugg'osicd formerly that the EphnutlHcs, or ’^Yliito 
Huns, must be the same people as the Little Y’uohi. I was 
led to this conclusion hy tlie name of C'nhirilcp,, which is ap- 
plied to the White Iluns hy Ihisous, and which is found under 
the form of Kedarcfy not only on the Indian gold coins of 
the Xlidda Tope, Init also ou tlio Kashmirian coins of Toni- 
nuina and Pravarasona. Mogha'uhaii, the grand -father 

of Toramaiia, and 11 le founder of his dynasty, is said to have 
heou previously under llio protection of Gopaditya^ King’ of 
Gaudliara, and as ho reigned only seven generations hefore 
A. L. 0:25, the date of both kings may he fixed with some 
C('rtaiuty about A. D. 150. ITcro, ilieii, wc have the name of 
Keddva appearing on the coins of Kabul and JCaslimir at the 
very same time that KUolo, the leadoi’ of the Katonud^i 
tribe, is said lo have occupied Kabul and Ghudlihra. I 
therefore concluded that the Kodara of the coins, the 
Ktdoi'uuhi of Aim ilihaii, the Kdolo of tlie Chiuesc, and the 
Cidarilo! or While llniis of Priseus, are the same people. 
I am now satished that Priseus is wrong in ap])lyi ng the 
name of Cidardijp to the White ITuns. The mistake was 
a natural one, for the Wliito Huns aiulilio Little Y'uehl rose 
to notice at the same time, at the beginning of the 5th 
century, and as they were near noiglibours, a distant Latin, 
author may he excused for con found mg two barbarous races. 

Most of our knowledge of the White Huns is derwed 
from the Cliiueso, Avho have preserved a list of the kings with 
short accounts of tlicir rrlgiis. Luc the hriei notices of the 
Persian and classical writers also are very Auiluablc, as they 
refer to the most brilUant period of their career, AvUen they 
A^■a'>’ed Avar on equal terms aauUi some oi' the most poAverful 
of tlie Sassauian Kings.- According to the Chinese, the 
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fouiulcr of Uici Sogciiau dynasty of White ITuns was SlicluHi 
who, in A. D. 385, retired to the west with liis hrothor, 
aud ill 403, after ihe defeat of the lllunamb, changed tho 
old title of tsanyu to hlidkdn^ and asa Limed tho new name of 
k}cu-teii-faj or the “good charioteor and arehor/’ Ho 
died in 410, and aflor three short and nneventful reigns, Was 
succeeded in 428 by his cousin’s son Vti:, wiio assumed tho 
title of Solieii Khan^ or tho "Divine King.” During a 
reign of fifteen years Solicu conquered the Wei Tartars, aud 
received a Chinese princess in marriage. To him also avo 
must attribute the Scythian invasion of Persia, Avliicb took 
place during the reign of Balirdm-Oor. His successor Ghn 
Khcoi^ after a fruitless Avar with the CliiiiGSo, died in A, D. 
404, and left the throne to his son Yuoliin^ avIio look tlic 
title of Shido-I^ttchm IChmi^ ortho "Dounlifid d’riiico.” 
This is Avithout doubt the same prince Avlioni the Porsian 
historians call Kkiisli or the " Bountiful,” Avhich is 

a literal translations of the title which he asauinod on his 
accession. To Ms aid the Persians ascrihe Ibo elevation of 
Piru^J to the Sassaniau throne ; but as this event t.ook place 
in A. D. 458, the assistance must have boon given liy liis 
father.^ Pirus^, lioAvcvcr, made war on Klnisli Namh alioui 
A. 1). 480, and only escaped cl estr action ib rough the chv 
niency of the priueo whom Ire had Avantonly atiacktul. 
Smarting under the disgrace, the Sassauian King, in 484., 
again invaded tho territories of Khusli Nawdz, ami lost hoili 
his army and life. Eusebius, an ainhassudor from tho Miiu 
peror Zeno, accompanied Pirui5 on this rasli cx[)cdition, .niul 
from him the Western World loariiod that the conquests of 
the Epthalite Kings " had been stretched from the Caspian to 
heart ot India, that their throne Avas euricUed Avith emeralds, 
and tlmir cavalry supported by a lino of two thousand cle. 
phanls.”t Prom the Chiuese avo learn that in A. 0, 470 
their Emperor Jiieiitsio attacked Shulo^PticJun Avith an im- 
niense army, aaGicu no less than fifty thousand of tho AVhiio 
Huns arc said to have been slain on tho first battle. Bat tho 
close of the war must cerlaiuly have been to the advimiiige of 
the Noptiialite .Ihlnco, as Ave find that in A. D. 475 lie do-, 
inanded and obtained a OhinesG jiriucess in nuirriago, 

died in 416, and Avas succeeded by his son Leudun, 
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■\vlio assnuiGcl tlio tillo of Fu-lcu-shm lilum, or tlio Constant 
Prince/’ This uamo appears to mo to bo tho same as the 
FaganisJi of Pirclaiisi, which dilfors only by tho transposition 
of tho last two letters of the Persian name. 

The first dynasty of tho Whito Kims was brolcen up in 
A. I). d<0d) by tho rebellion of a General/' who, after the defeat 
and death of his sovereign, retired to the westward with an 
army of 100,000 men, and proclaimed himself Khan of the 
‘Wliito Huns; bub the throne was successfully disputed by 
JJo-kai^ who hocamo Emperor, under the title of Jleit-hliU 
fn-kd-hu-Glic Khan^ ox i\\Q “Plcusantand amiable Prince.” 
lie wms followed by his son Fidii, or Taliaii Khan, who in 
508 was Idllod in battlo with Llie revolted King of the Kaoche 
Tartars. His son Chetinu then succeeded, under the title of 
Ten-lo-fu-podeu-fa Khan, or tho “ Wise Tluler,” and in A.H. 
516 completely re-established the poAver of tho Tiniite Huns 
by tlio defeat and death of the King of the Kaoche, Put 
he was repulsed by Apotilo, the General Avho had rebelled in 
A.H. 4 j94j ; and in A. H. 520 he was defeated and put to death 
by a party of robellioua nobles, aided by his mother, ayIio 
laced his younger brother Ouowel on the throne. The neAV 
hiug took the title of So-lien-teu-pim ten-fa Khan, or the 
“Prince wdio seizes and holds lirmly.” Ho refused lioinago 
to tho \Yei Tartars, and after a glorious reigu of 26 years ho 
refused his dauglitor to Teumen, tho powerful Khan of tlio 
hi HO or Eastern Turks. Tuemon instantly inarched to attack 
Iiis sovereign, ami gave him such a disastrous defeat that be 
killed bimself in despair. OnoAA^ci was succeeded by his son 
Gliantochin, who was shortly foUoAVod by Lo-hman, the last 
in dependent Emperor of tho White Iluna. After fighting 
many unsuccessful battles against the Tn-hiuc, or Eastern 
TuvkvS, Ijo-lnvau sought rolhgc in China amongst tlio Wei 
Tarlars; hut being betrayed and given np to tho Turks, he 
was Ixiheadod outside the Avails of Siglianfu iu A. H. 655, 
and from that time tho great Khan of the' White Huns 
bccanio a trihniary of the Turks. 

A foAV ycar.s later, or in A. D. 560, Itmiiach, tho vassal 
jirinco of the )Sogdoiics, appeared at Ooustantiiiople as the 

*' Tlin naiiip of Uih Gcnoml m'iis Afo cln-}o, or, as il ouglifc tn be Apo-iilo, 

and fioin liiin tlio Jipthahles would a)i|iQiu‘ to h,ivo loeoivod ilioir iiiiine. Ihoophanes o£ 
HyzauUnia slatoFi that I’cro/PH, or binin, of tho PorsiniiH, was cnnquoied by Mphthala- 
iiib, ICiuf;; of tlio lijthlhaliles, from wliom tlioy dmved then name Tho date ol bins viefcoiy 
IS rofmrod to A 1) '185 (Mordtinnii), or to t88 (Gibbon), As this date piccedos by only sk 
yeais tbc fauressfid lebellion of Apollo, I pvemme that bo was tbo Uonovid wbo dotrated 
'['iniz, nml hm n.imc to tlio AVestein Biattch of the White Iluu.i, — ^Sco D'llorbolot, 
BibhnthcfLur Ouenlale, VI, G8. 
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ainbassador of Disahnl^ gi’oai IClian of tlic Turks. G’bo am-> 
l)assaclor and liis colloagiios iverc distiiiguislied from oilier 
norfcliern barbarians by ibcir splendid apparel and rich jirc- 
seni's; and '' tlieir lettera in ibe ScyiMan cliaractor and lan- 
guage aiiiiouiiccd a peoiile ndio bad attained the riuUinents of 
science.^’*" Several embassies followed belAVcen Consianti- 
noplo and Mount Altai. The duration of the journey is not 
stated, but from tlio sulisequcut embassies of Oarpini, 
Rnbniquis, and ibo Polos, it is certain that the travelling 
alone would have occupied about two years, and tlie whole 
jouniGy, Avitb the necessary delays at intej’raediato courts, 
may have extended to tlirco or four years. Tlio last embassy 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who died in A. IP 582, did not 
reach lilouni Altai until after the death of Dizalnil, which, 
supposing him to he the Shapolio of the Chincso, did not 
take place until 587. The interval is more tlian four years, 
but I see no reason to doubt the identity of Dii?iabui ai'id 
Shapolio. The names arc absolutely the same, as the syllable 

is only an elongated form of or Jbshi just as Toss, in 
TessaroSi is of Ts, or Ch in Chatur, Put a furl her proof 
of their identity is found in the naiuo of the successor of 
Pwabul, who is called Shelm Khan by the Chinese, and Saye 
Shall by the Persians. J have thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length on these identificaiious, hecaiiso the A^ 7 lnt of 
tliem has boon so strongly felt as to cause grave doubis of 
the truth of the Chinese histones. These doublsAvill now 
be rcnioTcd, and hereafter the sludont of early Tjidiau history 
may rely Avith confidcucc on tho gcuornl accuracy of the 
Chinese accounts of the great Scythian hordes. 

At the time of their suhjcctio]! by tho Turks, the Sog- 
doites or Mobile Huns AAawo a “polite and Avarbko pro]jle 
A\'ho had vanquished tho Persian Sfonarch, and carried tlufir 
victorious arms along the hanks, and perhaps to tlie mouth 
of tho Indus.” t liavc quoted this passage from Gibboji to 
sboAV that the cxiension of the Neptbalitc dominion to the 
valley of the Indus Avas admitted by the Icavuod lustorian of 
the Ilomau Empire. 

In ibo early p.art of tlio next coninry 'Ll won Tlisang 
describes tho Tuliolo, or 'Toebari, ol’ the Oxus, as Avesak aiiil 
timid. Their language d life rod but liillo from that of tho 
neighbouring kingdoms, but thoir Avvitiug, Avhieh eonsisi,ed of 
oiily 25 letters, was read from left 1o riglit.t This account 

011)1)011, Di’i'liiio uml l''ull, c. 'li, 
liwun Th^ianj;', U , 
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ag'VGGS 'vviili that of tlic Byzantine ^r^Ho^3J that the letters 
Ijroiiglit by the Sogdoitc Priuco Maiiiach wore in tlio “ Sey- 
thian charactor and language.’' Ilweu Thsang also luoutions 
that tho TocJiari had gold and silver coins niich diirorcd in 
shape from tho money of other countries. He gives a 
similar description of the goldj silver and small copper coins 
in use at Kapisa near Kabul, 'which dlifered in size as avcII 
as ill form from those of other kingdoms. At Bamiyan the 
letters and money were the same as those of the Tochavi, 
hut at K apis a the language was dilTorent, although tho 
letters were still the same. Prom this clescri^ition wo may 
infer with certainty that the KalmtrUju Prince of Kabul 'was 
a recent intruder, because Ibo Scythian letters were still in 
use in both Kapisa and Bamiyan, the two principal cities of 
liis dominions. 

It 'would ho promatiire at present to outer into any 
examination of tho coins to whicli Ilwcn Tli-sang alludes, as 
the few woll-preservod specimens that we possess have not 
'yet heen satisfactorily deciphered. One sot of thoso coins is 
tri-Hngiial, tho two longer legends being in Sanskrit and 
Pohlvi, and the shortest in what, perhaps, may ho best named 
as Epihalite-Scythian. These coims, on aeooimt of the 
Sanskrit legends, I would refer to tlie Little Yuchi of the 
Kabul Valley. On two other coins we find the pure Indian 
words Purvvddltya and Udai/ddlijjai which may, perhaps, he 
only titles and not names, as both of thorn mean simply 
“Lord of tho Bast.” It seems more probable, however, that 
they are tho actual names of the Little Yu old princes of 
Kabul, who Imd adopted Sanskrit names after they had 
become ])ariially Indianizcd. Lady Sale possessed a rjold 
coin of the same scries, with tho pure Indian name of 
Siimtrasnha ; and I have myself several copper coins of 
s] nailer size, with tho various legends of f^ri-Jayatu-PIarendra 
and Jaijatii'^yi-NareMlra. ^ Lfero, tlicii, wo have already 
diseoverod all throe of the dilferciit kinds of coins described 
by II won Tbsang, namely, largo gold and silver money of a 
sizo dillVront (rom that of oilier people, aud copper money 
of a smaller size. 

X biivo already idontificd tho Cidantcc of Prisons, tho 
Kilolo of tho Chineso, aud the Kcilormdn of Ahu Riluln, 
wMlh the people of Ohitral, whose OhieC still bears the titio 
of yiuih Kato}\ But tho name is not confmod to Chitral, 
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as it is found also amongst the Kalii’s under tlio form of llic 
ICiitCir tribe. I conclude therefore that tUo subjocta of 
Shall ICator of OhitrA-l arc only that portion of the tribe 
who hayo hccomc Muliammadaiis. I infer also that tho 
people of Yasin, on a tributary of the Knnav Biycr, must 
be of the same racG, because they speak the samo language. 
This would extend the present limits of the Katov tribe over 
the whole yalley of the upper Panj kora llivcr^ a country 
considerably larger than Kashmir. To the east of tho 
Indus I think that we, perhaps, may trace the OiOarUoi or 
iCalov^ tinder the slightly altered natno of Kcdar. h'hia 
tribe is principally found in the district of J?ateli-jang, wliieli 
is more generally known by tho name of Katar-tles, or 

Country of the Kalavs.’" It extends from the Um^o lUvor 
on the north to tho Suhdn itiver on the south, and iucludos 
the largo towns of JBurhau, Hasnu-Ahd/ll, and Patoh-jang. 
The large village of Usman, between Shali-dlicri and Ualar, 
was founded by a Katar, and is therefore gen orally ojilh‘d 
Usman Katai\ But the head quarters of the tribo is said 
to have been at Cbdsa, a large ruined mound close to Bateh- 
jang. The Katars themsclvea claim to bo llajpnts ; but as 
this is not admitted by any ono of their neighbours, I con- 
clude that they must he the descendants of some one of tho 
foreign races which have at difforont times settled in N. 'W. 
India, and, as their names agree almost exactly, I would 
suggest their identidcaiion with tho QklaritGe, or Little 
Yu chi. 

Throughout this disoussiou on the presumed ancestry 
of the leading Panjilh tribes, I have rigorously adhered to 
the dictum which 1 at first laid down, that tho dosooudants 
of the ludo-Scythians could not possibly he found amongst 
any of tho Rajput races of true Arlan blood. Wo know 
from the liistoriana of Alexander that tho system of casto 
had heeii firmly established in the Panjab several ceutuvios 
before the first Scythian invasion of tho'Y/w or Ahdrs. Wo 
know also that the social rules laid down in tlio Code of Manu 
must have boon in full force at least as early as the six ill 
cGutury bcfoi’o Christ, when Buddha began to teach tho 
natural equality of all classes. By tho social rules of Mann’s 
code, wRich are rigidly observed even at the' present day, 

s Llrhuiijtyuc, Kabnl, II,, OVO ) EiWoity, Pufibtu Dictiouai'y, iu voco KaUir. 
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j^raliLuau must wccl with Uraluuauj and Ksliatriya with 
Ksliatviya, and the oflspring of roixod parents is placed 
beyond the pale of the tAvicc-born classes. In tlic face of 
these stringent rules for the preservation of the purity of 
caste, it is quite inconceivable that any strangers, since the 
time of Alexander, could have been admitted amongst the 
lAvicc-born classes of Aryan blood. If therefore any dcscc]!- 
dants of tiie Indo -Scythian conquerors still exist, wc can only 
look for them amongst tlioso races Avhose foreign origin is 
most clearly proved by ibcir cxclnsion from the privilege of 
marriage with the Avian Kshatriyas. 

Of these classes the most prominent and numorous are 
the AliirSy the JalSy and the Q-njars.^ ilut as the first are 
mentioned by Mann, they must certainly have been in India 
before the time of Alexander, and as they are very numerous 
ill the eastern districts of Mir zap ur, bona res, and Shalia- 
bad, thoy cannot possibly bo identified with the Indo- 
Scythians, whose dominion did not extend beyond the Upper 
Ganges. They are found also iu great numbers in Sindli 
and CiuJavCit ) but there is not, as far as I am aware, a single 
Ahl)' in the Panjdb. The Jats and Gujars, on tho contrary, 
form more than ono-lialf of the population of the iivo rivers. 
I tliiulf, thoreforo, that the ovidonco is very strong, indeed, 
in favoul* of their being the descendants of tho tivo great 
races of Indo-Scytluaus. It is true that Goloiiel Tod has 
given tho Jats a placo in his list of the '' thirty-six royal 
races,” but this position is not adiuitted by his own author- 
ities, and is distinctly contradicted by his own statement 
ill at no Uajput would intermarry with them. Sir H. Jen- 
kins, too, has argued for tho Itajput descent of tho Gujars 
of Ndgpur, but this honour is never assorted by the Gujars 
of any oilier district, and is most certainly not alloAved by 
any one else. My own experience, which has embraced ag 
long a x^criod as that of cither Tod or Jenkins, and Avhicli 
has extended ov(3r a much wider field, is supported by tho 
high testimony of Mountstuavt Elphinstoncf and Sir Henry 


Iloiii’y TorreiiH would aniear to Imvo held much tlio Bama obi’ll ion, fur lio Hoys — I 
would Hiigypst tliQ atudy of that aiugulav lOco tho IJiyurn, Btatuped still with the type of 
KoiiiiidHj HO lutvbj has thoir ii ami {'rati on liceu into Upper India, and fioni Uieni L<i the JuL^, 
or./d^'?, tho ihyuflj and othoi unoiuiduiw trihed Jlcngiil AsiuUc Sociely’H Journal, and 
hJuniiHiuabic Olnyniclo, XV., ]», .10. 

f El])liiiiHtonc, Kabul, L, 'US. 
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Elliot, and is cionfii’mcd by tlio avgU- known provorlj, Avliiob 
couples llio Jdls and Gujars Avitli the Gudariifas ami GoUia, 
or slicp]icrd,s and salt-makers, 

Jdt, Gadarij/cij Gnjar, ChlUf 
Xu chat on kci heht niclti, 

I'bis is a common saying amongst Ike people ol llio 
Iskjrih'Wcst; and may be translated almost liter ally us 
Ibllows : 

GadavyiaSj Gujavs, Goins, 

Ai'e fill four the t-ame sort of fellows. 


AlJJTIQUmES. 


In comparing Ibe existing rnins of ancient Punjab 
ell 10 s Avilli the dilToi’ent accounts that avo possess in the 
Chi lie so and classical anl.hors, I propose to folio av ilio 
footsteps of Alexander liinisclf, 1 have already noticed the 
fact that, as the Obinoso pilgrims as avgU as the Macedonian 
conquerors entered the l^anjilh from the AA^cst, their voiitcs 
will mutually illustrate each other. Per this reason 1 prefer 
to begin my description of the antiquities of the Ihuijhb 
near the banks of the Indus, and gradually to AAnrlc iny 
Avay to the eastward, in company Avith the Macedonian 
soldiers of Alexander, and the EuddhiJjt pilgrims of China. 
Witli their journals in our hands aa'c may A''e]iturc to visit 
tlio ruined cities of the PaiijiU) wilU the certainty that our 
tiino Avill not be AA^astod in fruitless research. Put ])eforo 
entering on the description of these antiquities, I think it 
right to say a fcAA" Avords on tlic date and value of the dillcr- 
ent authorities on whom avg have to depend for most of our 
early information. 


The army of Alexander spent the Avintor of P. 0. 327 
in reducing the district of I^cukelaotis to the AA’est oi’ tlio 
Indus. A/I OP the capture of Aornos, early in the spring of 
32 G, Alexander crossed the Indus to Taxila, AvUcre he hailed 
(hr a whole mouth, Avlneh delayed his arrival at the llydas- 
pcs until T^lay. There ho Avas again delayed by the opj)osi- 
ii’on of ]-*orus, so iliat lie did not cross that river until ahoAd 
the middle of June, Avhen the seasonal rains liad already sot 
During July and August lie was (‘iignged in his niareli 


in 





)Sopioiuljor ^was spent in inakiinr Hie fliuil aiTnn^'omcnfs 
Tor his voyage, and on tlic Hst Octo])or Ih 0. 830, lie ht'gan 
liis closcGui of the river. The voyage lasted uino months, 
of ■which tlircc may ho assigned to the descent of tlie llydas- 
pcs and Akesinos, and the remaining six months to the 
descent of the Indus. The whole time, therefore, that 
Alexander spent in the Tanjal), from his thsi cross inp; of 
the Indus to his arrival at the confluence of 11 le five rhuns, 
was rather less than twolvo months, and was altogether com- 
prised witliin the year B. 0. 32G. The materials collected 
hy the companions of Alexander during this campaign liavc 
been preserved hy Strabo, Curtins, and Arrian, itnch valu- 
able information also may be gleaned from the gcograpliical 
■work of Pliny ; but as ho docs not always mention liis 
authorities, it is soiuotimos dilTicult to say ■wliothcr his state- 
ments were derived from the jommals of actual observers 
in Alexander’s expedition, or from tlio hearsay tales of 
sailors of his own time. 

The Travels of Apollonius of Tyana would have been 
invaluable for the history of the PanjAl), if avo could place 
entire dependence on the truth of the narrative. Tlio 
journey is said to have hcon made during tlio reign of the 
Pavlhian King, Bardaiics, between A. D. 42 and 45, and tlic 
original account was drawn up by the Assyrian Bamis, tho 
compauioii of Apollonius. But the life of Apollonius by 
Pbilostratus, which is the only work that we now possess, 
Avas not conApiled until a century and a half later, and is 
altogether so full of the marvellous as to excite our suspicion 
instead of Arinning our conlidcnee. I think it prol)ahlo that 
Apollonius and his companion actually visited Taxila, and 
perhaps also JwfLla-Muldii in tho PI. Panjah; but I doubt 
many of tho details, and I altogether reject tho loug 
conversations Avitli King Pliraatos of Taxila and tho Brabmaii 
larch as. 

Tb c gcograplucal W'ork of Ptolemy is too well kno-nm to 
need any description, and I only moiition it hero for tho 
l)urpo.so of noting its date, Avhich may be fixed Avitli certainty 
ticlAveen the ycJU’s 140 and 1C>0 A. B The number of ucav 
names AAdiich first appear in Ptolemy slmws that he had 
access to original information, wliieh aaus not in the possession 
of oil her Strabo or Pliny. XI is Information, too, is all the 
more valuablo on account of Us later daio, as it helps to dll 
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np tho long blank that pi’ccedos tbe aYvival of lUc lU'Ht 
ChmcsG pilgYims. His tlatc, in fact, is just midway botwccu 
Alexander Jk 0. 330, and Hwoii Tlisaag A. .0. 030. 

Ea-Hian, the first Budclliist pilgrim from China whoso 
travels bavo been .preserveth began his Journey in A, 1). 300, 
and as he enteved India from tho west, his account of (ho 
Panjdb may bo dated as early as A, H, dOO. His del ails are 
feWi and are, besides, cliichy confined to the notices of Biuldiiist 
marvds and relics ; but his geographical notices arc vain able 
for their precision, as ho generally fixes the posiiion of cv(n‘y 
place that he visits by its bearing and distauco from that 
Avhich ho had Just loft.*^' 

The next Chin esc pilgrims, named Simg-Ymi and Ilwuf- 
Sei 7 g, also entered India from tho Avest in tho year 5 Oil. 
d'heii' travels are confined to the Kabul Valley and ’Western 
‘Panjab ; but the details arc sometimes miuiUo and interest- 
ing. 

But all the previous travels of Chinese Buddhists are 
eclipsed hy the longer and more systematic journeys of 
Ilweu Til sang. This enthusiastic pilgrim left liis native 
land in A. I). G30, and did not return until tho spring of 
Gd5. Ho crossed the Indus from tho west early in A. 1). 
G31, and after visiting Taxihg Mdnikydla, Kashmir, S^lkala, 
and many other places, he crossed the SafclaJ about tho 
midcllG of A. B. 035, having ilnis spent iipivards of four 
years in tho Panjdb. Six years later ho visited Mnlhin and 
J?olof((lo in tho S. Panjdb, from wlieuoo ho returned to tlui 
great monastery of Ndlanda in Magadlia, and haUed therci 
fur four months to clear up sundry doubts, Ho next attend- 
ed tho groat quinquonnial assembly held at Pmydg, in 
April and May 313, and about So))toinbov of the same 
year ho reached jrdandhar in the Banjab, and after again 
visiting Mauikydla and Taxila, he fin ally re -crossed tho Indus 
early in A. 1). 0X4, His various journcyings in tlio Paiijdl), 
Ihcroforc, extended to a period of nearly four years, of 'wl'iicli 
one-half was spout in Kashmir. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of these travels for tho light 
ubieh they throw upon early Indian histoiyj and for Vlio 


» A iirw ,inil trui^latum uf Fi, IIi,iu’s 'I’l'nvols !icV< mih'u ln'ini }iy 

111'' U''\. S tusUwliis U»‘ tv.vvt'l,, 1)1' jhvui'xiijj ,oiil Sim;/ Vim, iimv nwii 
{.olhu sM>iW 111 lull ' 
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illustration of ilic Eurldliist antiqiiilics of Inclia^ it is not 
too ]iiucli to say that they aro quite inA^aluablc. Por 
the traiialatiou ot‘ these trayola -wo arc M^holly inclobtctl to 
M. Julicn, who Avifch great ability aud unwearied resolution 
devoted no less than 20 years to the acquirement of two of 
tlio most dilhcult of all languages — Sanskrit and CJiincse. 
flow well lio has succecdecl may ho soon in the masterly 
traTislatiou of Hwen Thsang’s life and travclSj in threo 
volumes, which ho has given to the public at difforent times 
from 1853 to 1858. Before this translation appeared, all 
our attempts to fathom the mysteries of Buddhist antiqui- 
ties were but mere conjectures. To us ■ one Stupa then ouly 
differed from anotbor SCuim by its size, while the special pur- 
pose of each particular inonuinent was utterly unknown. 
But now, thanks to M. Julicn for his admirable translation, 
wo are able to distinguish one monument from another, and 
to say with certainty for what pmqioso each one of tho 
greater Stupas was originally dcsigued. 

The geography of ^^YorL Thsang*s travel has hcon most 
ably and critically examined by M. Vivien St. Martin in his 
learned IMemoir on Contral Asia and India, which is appended 
io tho third volume of M. Julicn 's translation. Ills idontifi- 
cations liavo been made v'ith so much care aud success 
I hat few places have escaped his research, and most of tlicso 
have escaped only because tho imporieetion or want of fulness 
in onr maps rendered actual identiheation quite impossible. 
As a specimen of his keen critical sagacity, I may cite the 
position of Taxila ndiieli be places near lJsmdii^K(Uch\ at 
7 or 8 miles to the E. or S. B. of Hasan- Ahdal ; tho actual 
emplacement, ndiicli I have discovered during the present 
year, being to the cast of Shah-dheri, at 10 miles io tho 
South-East of Hasan-Abdill, and d miles to the South of 
TJ s m an- Ka t ar . 

But our acknowledgments aro also duo to Professor 
Ijasson for his very learned and exhaustive work on tho 
antiquities of India generally, aud more especially for his 
lucid memoir on the ancient gcograpliy of the PaujUh 
couiaiued in the Pentapoiamia Indica. To him also our 
thanks are due for many curious and valuable illustrations 
(d‘ the early history aud anlii|uitios of the Pan jab, which his 
great and varied learning lias enabled him to draw from both 
{Sanskrit aud classical sources. 
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In clescl'ihbg the ruined cilios and aueiont uionunienhi 
of ilic Paiijal), I propose to begin on Uio west bank oT Uk? 
Indus, and lo work towards tlio oast, koepiug cdoseiy to tlio 
general track that naas followed both by Uio ^Macedonian 
king and by the CUuicrc pilgrims. In cavrying out this 
.scliomo, I will begin at Peshawar as a wcdl known slavling 
point, from wbicli IlAVcn Xhsang’s bearing’s and inoasitre- 
incnts will bo a guide to tho idoiitihcation of other places to 
the west of tho Indus. Tho various aucieut sites therefore, 
will be noticed in the following order ; 

I. PenJidioctr, or PurasJidwai'a, 

II. IhishkalMutii or Vcnhctdolh. 

III. Pftlodhoi'd or rin'HitJm, 

IV. Ohludi or 'iHuhlumda^ 

V. IiuliQW or Sdlidm'o. 

VI. Aornos, 

VII. TiLvHti, or TaLsIiusila, 

VI II. Hasan Alnldl. 

JX. jpaoli Vind. 

X. J}al(n\ 

XL JMUlarpnt^ 

XI 1. Jcioli. 

XI I [. Tar}uUo((, 

XIV. Knruidl, 

XV. lldwal PiiuUf or Gaj/pit}'. 

XA^I. ^Idnihjdhi. 

XVII. Sah 'iibast'i, 

XVIII. Dildiom\ or J3n]cej)Ji(tl<t> 

XIX. Mong^ or Isika'a. 

XX, KaidSj or Knliiksha, 

XXL kicwgajft.. 

XXII. Asai'nr. 

X X 1 1 J. ]h(H~ Gli or Na va- S Ink a ^ 

XXIV, Ailiha-kdpi, 

XXV. Sorhiiid 

XXA^I. Thdncsur, or Slhd)icswav((. 

XXV IT, A in in. 

X X VI 1 1 . Pelioa, ov Pvtlhndaka. 

XXJX. or Srnghna. 

XXX. Jf(ii'}{hrd)\ or QangaAwdra. 

XXX 1. 'Moradhwnj. 

X X X 1 L Ohalnvbh uj. 
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I. PESHAAYAR, on PAllASHAU^AUA. 

llio great city now callGcl Pesliawar is first mGiitioncd 
l)y I'a-ITiau in A. D. il'OO, under tlio name of I'o-lGit-shci^' 
It is next noticocl by Suiig-Yim in A. D. 620, at wliicli time 
tlic King of Ganclhara was at war with tlio King of ICipin, 
or Kophene, that is, Kabul and Gliazni, and tlio sur- 
rounding districts. Smig-Yung does not name the city, 
but lus description of its great Siiqm of King Kia-ni-sce-lia^ 
or Kani.ska, is quilo sulfLcient to establish its identity.! At 
the period of Hwcn TJisang’s visit in A. D. G30, the royal 
family had become extinct, and the l^iugdom of Gandhara 
was a dependency of ICapisaor Kabul, 13ut the capital wliieli 
LLwen Tlisang calls '£ii4ii-s]u{-pii4o, or PamshiUmrUi was 
still a groat city of dO f/, or Gf miles in extent, t It is 
next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Kihdn, in tlic lOtli and 
lltli centuries, under the name of Vanhdwar, and again 
]>y Kabar, in the 16th century, it is always called by 
ilio same name througbout bis conimcntarios. Its present 
name avc owo to Akbar, avIiosc fondness for innovation led 
l]iin to change the aiiciont J?araslidwara^ of which ho did 
not know the meaning, to Peslidioai\ or the “frontier town.” 
Abul Ihizl gives both names. § 

The antiquities of Paraslidwar arc described by llwcn 
Thsang in great detail. Of these tlio most sacred was a 
ruined Stupa near the north-west corner of the city, which 
had formerly eoniained the Alms-boml of Buddha. In A. D. 
102 at the time of Pa Itlan's visit, the holy vessel at as still 
there, although the King of the ITid// had endeavoured to 
carry it a^vay. “ Jle hroiight a largo elephant richly capri- 
.soned and "placed tlio boud upon the olophant, hut the 
elephant fell to the earth unable to advance. Lie ilien 
constructed a fdnr-AA’hcelod car, and placed llio bowl thereon, 
and yoked eight elephants to draAV it, but they avorc unable 
to movo a stop. The king then knew that the destiny of 
the hond vnis not yet fuliilled.” Afloinvards, Avheii Ka-liian 
Ausited Coylon, he heard tluit ‘'the Pdiva, or Alms-bcAvJ, of 
Ihiddha originally was preserved in the city of A^aisrili ; hut 
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now it is in tlio lioixlcrs of OdudlifLra. In somowliat lilco 
tv luiuLlTOtl yours it will ugaiu bo irfins^toidcd to tlio coiiuli'y 
of tho \yostci’rL Tuclii.'^ In tlio diary of Sung-Yuu ilioro 
is no mention of tlio Alms-bowl ; and as ilie roi^’ning King 
of Gandliara was not a B addins it is most probable that 
tUo bowl bad already been I’oinovod. In A. D. 030, wlion 
II won Tbsaug visited GUndbiira, tlio bowl was in Poi'sia. 
Strango to say, ibis once famous rossol still exists near tbo 
modern ICanclaliar, wboro, aocorcUng to Sir IL liawlinson, 
it is bedel in much ostimation by tbo Mubanimadaus. 

'Tho next object visited by Hwcu 'Thsang was a greul 
Pi pal troo, at 8 or 3 U, or mile, to tlio sou lib- cast of the 
city. Tbo tree was about 100 foot in boiglitj with wide 
spreading brandies, wludi, according to the tradition, bad 
foniiorly given shade to Sakya Buddha, when he )u'cdicto,d 
the future appearance of the great King Kamshka. The 
tree is not noticed by Pa- II tan, but it is nieutionod by Sung- 
Yiui as tho or 7joc17u tree, wlioso ** brandies spread 

out on all sides, and whose foliago sliub out tho sight of the 
sky,” Ben ea til it thero wore four seated statues of tho four 
previous Buddhas. Sung-'fim fiirLhcr states lliaL tho tree 
was planted by ICanishka over tlie spot wliero ho had buried 
a copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice of ibo gro.'it 
Siiqm, whicdi bo was afraid might be abstraelod froni the 
tope after his death. This samo tree would appear to Inive 
J)ceu seen by the Emperor Baber in A. B. 1505, who dcseribo.s 
it as tho '' stupendous tree” of Bogram, whicli be imme- 
diately rode out to Bcod’f It must then have been not loss 
tliau 1,500 years old, aud as it is not ineutioued in A. Ih 
150'ii^hy Abul Pazl in his aceouut of tho Gor-Iudari at 
Peshawar,^ I coucludo that it had previously disappeared 
through simple old age and decay* 

Tho enormous Skijm of Kanishka, wlueh stood close to 
tbo holy tree on its south side, is described liy all the 

Pa- Ilian says that it was about 
400 feet lugli, and “ adorned With all manner of precious 
things, and that fame reported it as superior to all otln'r 
topes m India. Quo hundred years later, Sung- Ymi diudaros 
that amongst ilia topes of TYcsiern countries ibis is 11 le 
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tel.” Lastly, in A. L. 030, Httcu Tlisang describes it as 
upwards of 400 feet in height and H li, or just o ne- quarter 
of a mile in circumference. It contained a large quantity 
of the relics of Luddha. It is said that uo remains of this 
great Sliipa no^y exist. 

To the west of the iStu2:>(i there was an old monastery, 
also built by ICanisbka, which had become eelebraied 
amongst the Luddhists through the fame of Arya- Pdnwiht, 
Mmorhlta^ and Vasii-hcmdhi^ three of the great lenders and 
teacliera of Buddhism about the beginning of tho Christian 
era. The towers and pavilions of the monastery were two 
siorej^s in height, but the building was already much ruined 
at the time of Eu'en Tlisaiig’s visit. It was, liowever, still 
nihabitcd by a small number of monks, wlio professed the 
“Lessor Vehicle,” or esoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It 
was still flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the 
9th or 10th coutury when Yira Leva of Magadba was sent 
to the “ great ViluUu of Kauishka wbere the lic&t of teachers 
were to be found, and wliicli was famous for the quietism of 
its frequenters.”*^' I believe that this great monastery was 
still existing in tho times of Baber and Akhar under the 
name of Gor->Kctlari, or tho “ Baniya’s house.” 

The former says — “ I had heard of the fame of Garli-^ 
Katri^ which is one of the holy places of tho Jogis of the 
Hindus, who come from great distances to cutoff their bair 
and shave their beards at this Garh-KatriP Abul Bazl’a 
account is still more brief. Speaking of PesliAwar, he says 
“ hero is a temple, called Oor-lCal(u% a place of religious 
resort, particularly for J ogis. ”t According to Ersldne, the 
grand caravaiisari of Pcslulwar was built on the site of tho 
Gor^Kaktn, 

If, PUSIIKALAVATI, OR PEUKPLAOTIS. 

On leaving the monastery of Kauishka at Parasliawar, 
TIwci^ Thsang proceeded towards the north-east for 100 
ll, ov IGf miles, to Pii-seAda4o’-Ja4i, or Pushkalamti, In 
the travels of Hwoii Thsang this distance is set down as 
only 50 Ih but as he specially mentions the crossing of a 
great river, which can only bo the Kabul Liver, distant 12 
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jnilos ill a north- cast clirecUon, I prcfor tho clitilaiioo oL‘ 
XOO li, that IB recorded hi the lUb of the pilgrim. The full 
distance of IG miles will bring us to ilio two largo tmniH 
of l^arcaic/ and Char&adct^ ■which form part of llie -woU 
known IJiaslihiiigai\ or eight contiguons cities on tho cast 
bank of tlicIoiYer Swat Itivor.''- Tho bearing anddisliinco 
given by Hwen Thsang rouder it almost cerkin iluU this 
was tho position of the famous city of Vmlihalamll^ Arhiob, 
in its Pali form of Tukkahwti, was tho origin of the Orcek 
name of l^eukeltiotis. Its shorter name of Ihishkcda, or 
Pali J?ukkalti, became tho Greek JPeuhelas. At 4 or 5 li, 
or three-quarters of a mile, to tho north of this place, 
lliero was a great ^tupa built by Asokd', which was cole- 
braied all over K. 'W- India. This Sliipa was creeled on 
tho spot where iBucldha was said to have jnado an alms gift 
of his eyes. In the time of II wen Tiisang it was assorted 
that the eyes gift” had been inado one thousand times iji 
as many previous Gxistenees, The single gift only is men- 
tioned by tho other two pilgrims. 

in. PALODIIEUI, OR VARUSIIA. 

Prom the JdushJcalavati Sltipa Hwcn Thsang first pro- 
ceeded 60 U, or 8^ miles to the nortli-u'cst to a small Stupa, 
whore Tuddba had converted tho mother of tho clem on .s, 
and then 50 U, or 8^ miles to the north fo another Stupa, 
whore Samniuka Bodhisafum had displayed unusual alTectiou 
for his father and mother. These two places arc prohahly 
represented hy Ikirangzai and Tangi, two small towns oji 
the Swsvt lliver, which form part of tho eight towns of 
Haslitnagar. Prom tho latter place ho proeeDdecl 200 li, or 
33 miles to the S. Ih to Po~lii-sha, which M. Julio n rondors 
doubtfully by VayushciA' To the north-east of tho ioAvn at 
20 ll, or 3^ miles, wms the hill of Tan-la-lo-ida, or DantaloJca. 
Both tho toAvn and the hill were connccletl ivitli ilio legeiid 
of the Prince Sitdma, wdio had been hanislicd by 1he icing, 
his father, for making a present of his favorite elopbaiit to 
the Brahmans. The prince and his wife retired to Mount 
Dantalohn, where they took up tlieir abode in a cave hewn 
out of tho rock. Hero the prince presented Ids son and 


* pen Pl.itoLIV,, foi al\fapof GiluclliU<^. 
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clan^liLci' to a Bralmian vrho demanclGd ihein. Sunpi-Tua 
calls the hill Shen-chi, or ” of good things,” which is only a 
translation of Sudana, Ho mentions the princo’s house, 
and the square stone on which he used to sit, and tho tree 
rouud which the prince arvd princess walked, while the 
'‘Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran to the 
ground.” Hflrcii Thsang also mentions the flogging, and 
adds tliat the earth was stained wiili their blood, and evon 
the trees and plants had a reddish tint.” Close hy there 
■was a spring of water. 

'JFroui these accounts we may gather that the town of 
JPaluslia was iu an open plain, at the foot of the DcmtaJohcf, 
inoimtaiir, which possessed a cave and a spring of water. 
These conditions are best fulfilled by tho village of J^alodheri^ 
Avliich is 10 miles to tho north of the great insoription at 
SldihluVz garhi, five miles to the west of Bazar, and flve iiiilcs 
to the sou til of Babuzai. Dlievl means a mound of ruins 
and is specially applied to ancient sites of towns, and never 
to natural mounds of earth. The name of JPalo-Dheri, 
tbereforo, indicates that tho village of Palo is bnilt on an 
ancient site. It is possible also that Palo may preserve 
some portion of the name of Taliislui. Tlio position of 
Palodlieri also agrees with Hwcu Thsang’s disfance of 23 
miles from Tangi, but its direction is cast instead of soutli- 
cast, The identification, how^ovor, is supported by the 
(‘xislencc of the great cave of in the hill to the 

71 fl. E., and within three or four m\\Q,&Qt JPalodlieri^ almost 
in tlic very position indicated by II wen Thsaiig. 

This cave has been noticed hoili by General Court and 
by Mr. Loewenthal, bnt the latter lias failed to recognize the 
Fell and Telloy of General Court iji the larg(! village of 
l^ilodliari, and supposes Unit he must have confounded it 
with another place of the same name on the British boiind- 
avy, about 10 miles to the north of Tangi'^' But Mr. 
Loewenthal approached the cave from the west side, and 
was not aware of the immediate nciglihourhood of Palo- 
dlicri. The distance given by the General of 10 Icos from 
^ 0 )i]Jior is most probably a simple misprint for G ]ios from 
Jjundhlior, as tho actual distance is just 12 miles. Accor cL 
ing to Mr. Loewenthal, “the cave is not hewn out of the 
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rock, kut is almost altogether natural.” It consists of 
several chambers of unequal size,” with “ High is of almost 
imcountahle steps ,and huildings, whose nature cannot be 
fully ascertained without some excavation.” Ho notices 
also that two inscriptions were spoken of by the Kativos 
as existing somewhove in tlic cave, but ho did not sec them.” 
On 1st January 1848, when I was at Ghavgolai, within 7 
miles of the cave, I had two copies made of the only in- 
scription that was then known to exist in the JCashmiri Ghdr, 
One of those was a more copy by eye, but tlio other was an 
actnal impression on paper. There are nine diircrcnt, 
symbols, of whioli one is repeated four times ; one of these 
symbols certainly belongs to the Scytliian alphabet of the 
Indo-Sassnnian coins, and the others arc of tlio sjnno 
general character. 1 think, therefore, ili.at the record may 
l)elong to the time of the Little Yuohi in the 5th or 0th 
century of the Christian, era. 

IV. OHIND, OR UDAKIIANDA. 

To UiG north-east of 3?olushaf distant 60 or S-J miles, 
Hweu Thsaug visited a high mountain, which was crowncfl 
with a statue in blue stono of the goddess Bhlmd. 1 incline 
to believe that tho bearing of this hill should bo south-east 
instead of north-east, because there is a very lofty inonniiuii 
called KdravidVf 3,4S0 foet in height, which is exactly 8 
miles to the soulli-cast of 'JPafo^dherL Prom tho lull of 
Bhimd, Hwen Thsang travelled 150 //, nr 25 iiiilcs, towards 
the south-east to V-loddaduui-Glia, which Af. Julien Irans- 
cribes as Vdohhlianda, and which AI, Ahvieii St. Alarliii 
identifies with OUnd, or JJund, on the Indus, Tho pilgrim 
describes Uda-hhaiida as being 20 U, or 3^ miles in eirciiit, 
and with its south side resting on the Indus. This dCvS- 
cripfciou tallies exactly with tho position of OUnd^ 'which 
is situated on the north bank of the Indus, 16 miles aljove 
Attak, and about 28 miles to the south-east of Talodhori. 
General Court and Burnes cliU this place Uutid, and so 
does Air. Loewenthal, who styles Ohind a mistaken jwo- 
mmeiation. But the name was Avritten Wailiandox OaU 
by Abu Eiliirj in A. I). 1030, and Ohind by Alirza 
Alogal Beg in 1790, To my ear the name sounded some- 
thing liko WaJmnd, and this rvould a])pcar to have been 
the proiuiucialiou which Ilashid-iul-diu obtained in A, i). 
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1310, as lie names tlic place Tf'chaml or lyaihand, '’’ Aliulfctla 
also calls ii Wailiaud.f According' to all these authors 
was the capital of Gdiidhara, and lias lucl-ud> din 
adds that the Moguls calle d it Kara jdncf. The o nly N a t ive 
writer wlio uses the abbreviated form of the najuc is Kizam- 
ud-diii, who, in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, says that Malimud 
besieged Jaipal in the I’ort of ILind in A, 11. 1002. Eut 
this place is diffci’Ciitly named by I'crisbta, udio calls it the 
0 ^ Bilhunda. In this last name wc have a very near 
approach to the old form of Vtahhanda, which is given by 
11 well Til sang. iT’om all those examples, I infer tlial the 
original name of Uletkhanda, or Vl-klianily was first softened 
to Vtliand or JMtkanda^ and then sliortcned to Xfhand or 
Oh hid. The other form of Weliand I look upon as a simple 
misreading of Vthancl, as the two words only differ in the 
position of the diacritical points of the second letter. 
General Abbott, in his Gradus ad Aoriioii,” calls the p]a<!C 
Oo}id, and says that it was formerly called Oora, from which 
ho thinlcs it probable lliaL it may bo idcii tiffed with the Ora 
of AloxanderT hisLorians.lj! 

I have entered into this long detail out of respect for 
the aelenOAvlcdgcd Icavniug of the late lamented Isidor 
LoewciithaL His opinion as to the name of Ohiud was 
most probably, although quite unconsciously, liiased by bis 
belief that U lakh an da was to be found in the modern Atialc. 
Eut tliis place is unfortunately on the wrong side of tlio 
Indus, besides whicdi its name, as far as I am a^vare, is not 
to he found in any author prior to the reign of Akhar. 
Abiil Eazl calls the fort Atah-Kandras, and states that it 
u-as built in the reign of His Majesty. Eahar never men- 
tions the place, alihough ho frequently speaks of Nihlb. 
llashid-ud-dln, however, states that the Earashawar lliver 
joins the Indus near Tankiu\ which most proljably refers 
io the strong position of 'Khaivabad. I have a suspicion 
that the namo of ^1 //«/•;, the “forbidden,” may Jiave been 
derived by Akbar from a mistaken reading of Tankm\ with 
the Aivabic article prefixed as Kt-tanhm\ The namo of 
Jiandms was undoubtedly derived from Banth\ the old namo 
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of tlic district in wliicli tlic for t is situated. TIio namo oC 
Banfu' suggested Bnnflvas, and as Kihi-BandraB ^vas the city 
■ndiicli all Hindus would wish to Tisii, so we may guess tbat, 
this fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbai* the exaoily 
oppo.sito idea of Allah Bandms, or the “ forhidden” Ban/lras, 
wliicli all good Hindus should avoid. Or perhaps the exist- 
cncc of KataBBandras in Orissa, on the extreme casicru 
limits of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration of 
the existing names to Attak Baniiras for the oxtrorao •wosi. *^ 

TFeMnd) or JJhand, as I believe it should bo writ- 
ten, was the capital of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
whoso dynasty was extinguished by Mahmud of Giias^ni in 
A. D. 102G. Masudi, who visited India in A. .0. Olh, 
states that “ tho King of Bl-kandaliar (or Gdudlulra), who 
is one of the Kings of Es-Sind ruling over this country, 
is called t/a/ifly’ ; this name is conamou to all sovereigns of 
that country,”! Now, Chach is the name of the great 
plain to the east of the Indus, immediately opposite to 
Ohind, and as the plain of Bandr is said to have been named 
after Kaja Bcmtb\ it seems probable that the plain of Ohach 
may have been named after the Brahman dynasty of Ohind. 
It is curious that the Brahman dynasty of Sindh was also 
established by a Chach iu A. H, 611; but it is rUU more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of tho 
expulsion of the Brahman dynasty from ClilchHo, or JajhoUy 
by the Ohaudcls of Kbajurdha. I think, therefore, tliat ther(i 
may have been some connexion between those cyenis, and 
that the expelled Jajhotiya Brabmnns of Kliajiirdha may 
have found their way to the Indus, where they aueeceded i\\ 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and aficrvvartls in 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang (he city was 20 U, or up- 
wards of 3 miles in circuit, and avo may reasonably sup]) 0 S(} 
that it must have increased in size during tho sway of the 
Brahman dynasty. It would seem also to have heou still a 
place of importance under the successors of Cliaiigi/; Klniii, 
as the Moguls liad changed its name to Kdrajung. But the 
building of Attak, and the permanent diversion of the high 
road, must seriously have affocted its prosperity, and its 

« Stoiluig’a Oiissa— ABuitio UonL^iclic ), XV,, p I?!*,— " J\!iLilk-]Jiimia„i ” 
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gradual decay since then has been hastened by the constant 
encroachments of the Indus Tivdiich has now carried away at 
least one -half of the old town. In the sands at the foot of 
the cliff, which aro mixed with the debris of tbe ruined 
houses, the gold- washers find numerous coins and atrinketa, 
Avhich offer the best oYiclenco of the former prosperity of tho 
city. In a few hours' washing I obtained two bronze buckles, 
appai’ently belonging to a bridle, a broken spoon, a female 
nook ornament, several flat needles for applying antimony 
to tho eyes, and a coiisiclerablo number of coins of the Indo- 
Soythian and Brahman princes of Kabul. The continual 
discovery of ludo-Soythiaii coins is a sufficient proof that 
the city was already in existence at the beginning of tho 
Christian era, wliich may perhaps induce us to put some 
faith in the tradition mentioned by Abulfcda that TF'ehancl, 
or Olilnil^ was one of tho cities founded by Alexander the 
Groat. 


V. LABOR, Oil SALATTJRA. 

Hwen Ths[ing next visited So-lo-tti-lo or Sdldlura^ iho 
birth-placo of the celebrated Grammarian I^ctniniy which ho 
says was 20 li, or miles to the north-west of Oliind. 
Trom the bearing and distance there can he no hesitation in 
identifying SdhUm'it with iho small modern town of Xahor, 
wliich is exactly 4 miles to the north-east of Ohincl. In 
January 1848, during a day’s halt at Labor, I procured seve- 
ral Greek and I ndo -Scythian coins, from which we may infer 
with some certainty that the place is at least as old as tho 
time of Panin i himself, or about B. 0. 360. Tho loss of 
the first syllable of the name is satisfactorily accounted for 
by tho change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate, accord- 
ing to the Avell known usage of tho people of Western India 
by w'hom the Siuclfm lUver was called Mendku and Indus, and 
tho people on its hanks Hindus or Indians. Sdldtnra would, 
therefore, have become Salat nr and Alcdiir) which might 
easily have hccii corrupted to Zahar. General Court writes 
tho name Zaaor. 


VI. AOIINOS. 

Ho fore proceeding to clcscrihe the countries to tho cast 
of tho Indus, 1 ^ words on the much vex- 

ed question of tho position of Aornos. In 1830 General 
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Court as follows :* “ As relates to Aoroos, it is probably 
the castle wliich was opposito AUalt, and Uio vostigos of 
wliich we see upon, the vsuniiuifc oi the mountain, itsiouud- 
afcion is attrilmted to Itaja JJocUir In 18t8 I siiog-estocl 
that tho “vast hill fortress of lltUl-gat, situated imiiiediatc- 
ly above the small village of Nogrdm, about 1 0 miles ^ iiortli. 
by west from Oliindj corresponded in all essential^ partioulars 
Moth tho description of Aornos, as given by Arrian, Strabo, 
and Diodorus ; excepting in its elevation, the liciglit oC 
Udiil^gat not being more than 1,000 feet, which is, liowcver, 
a very great Glcvaliou tor so large a fortressi i In iSOt 
General James Abbott took up tho subject in a very full and 
elaborate article, in wdiich the various authorities arc ably 
and cnticallj discussed. His co]iclusion is, that the MaJidluai 
bill is the most probable site of Aornosj:. This opinion was 
combated early in 1803 by Mr. LocAVoniluil, wlio again 
brought forward tho chums of Kaja Tiodi’s fort, oppositii 
AtLak, which had first been suggested by General Court. § 
Towards the end of tlic year General Abbott rcplitid to 
Mr. Loewenthaka objections, and. rcitoratecl his coiivicLioii 
that “the jf^ah’Waii is the Aoruos of history,” although h(‘. 
thinks that the ciucstion is still “ open to discussion.” j| 

In re-opening this discussion, I believe that I am alilo 
to clear away some of the ditllcultios with which tho subject 
lias coufosscclly boon obatriioted by the vague aud coutvadic.- 
tory accounts of Alexauder’a UktoLUivus-, b\d I wau acavcoly 
VGuturo to hope that :uy idoutiilcation of Aoruos will l)e 
received as satisfactory wdieu i am constrained to own that 
1 am not perfectly satisfied with it inysolf. Jhit if ) do not 
succeed in conviucing others, X foci that my failure will he 
shared in common wdtli two such able writorH as Gciierai 
James Abbott and tho lamented Missionary IfoeiventliaL 

I wall begin whth tho name AoynoSj which, though a 
Greek word, can Inirdly, as Mr. Loowcnthal observes, be mji 
invention of tho Orcoks. Tt must, therefore, ho the irujis- 
eription, either more or less aUcred, of sonio A alive name. 


"■ ri'iig.'il A.si.iUu SouioLy'H iruunial, Vul, V, I'l UilC, 
i- leis, 1>, 10,3 

I Iljul, IStl t, p. 309. 

§ ll)kl, 16()3, [). 11. 

II Ilul, 1BC3, 11. dOO. 
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Mr. Locvrenilial thinks that it was derivccl from Ban^ras in its 
Sanskrit form of J^araiiasif which a Greek of Alexander’s 
time could oiily have pronounced hy prcfixincf a vowel. Ho 
M’ould thus liavo got Avarmas or Aornos. Bat this is, per- 
haps, proving too much, as the final letter in Aonws is 
almost certainly tlie Greek termination, which need not, 
therefore, have formed part of the original Hative name. 
It is also suspicious that the literal trauscription of 1,1] c 
Kativo name should form a pure Grcelc word. If Banlras 
or Varanasi was the original form of the name, then -wo 
ought to find another Baiijlras to the north of the Caucasus, 
as Arrian relates that, after passing I)vaj}sal:a, or Andardh, 
Alexander “moved against Aonws and Bactra, tlic two chief 
cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately surrendered 
to liim, he placed a garrison in the castle of Aornos.”^' Ou 
comparing Arrian’s names with Ptolemy’s map, it seems 
evident that his Baclm and Aornos^xo) the same as Ptoleiny’s 
^lariaspa and Baotra reffia, and as the latter is placed 
in tlic country of the Varni^ T conclndG that tlio name 
AornoSy is only a natural and slight alteration of 
VanwSf made by the followers of Alexander for the sake 
of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly 1 
would refer the second A or nos to Baja Vara, whose name 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds lietweeuHasht-* 
nagar and Oliind. TJius the old hill fort and city of Takhl- 
i-Btihi, 15 miles to the nortli-east of Hashtnagar, is said to 
have been the residence of Itaja Vara. But his name ia 
more particiila]‘ly attached to the grand hill fort of Jlmi-gat 
above Nogram. BAui-gat, or the Queen's roch, is a huge 
upright ])lock on the north edge of the fort, on which Baja 
Yara’s BCvni is said to have seated herself daily. Hie fort 
itself is attriliLited to Baja Vara, and some ruins at the fort 
of the hill are called Baja Vara's stables. Some people call 
liim Baja Virdl, but as they connect him with the story of 
the five Pandus, I conclude that the name has been altered 
to suit tlio story. The position of the true Virdi was in 
Maisya or Mdclicri, to the south of Delhi : all others are 
spurious. I think, therefore, that the hill Port of Aornos 
most probably derived its name from Baja Vara, and tliat 
the ruined fortress of B&ni-gal has a bettor claim to be iden- 
tified with the Aornos of Alexander than either tlie MaMhcm 


13 


* Aimbaaia, III., 20, 
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lull of General Alibott, or cnstlo of ^aja Eodi proposed l)y 
General Court and Mr, LoGwentliiiL 

My chief ohjecUons io the Mahithan Hill as tUc represent 
iativo of Aornos avo the following: Is^, it is a yast 
mouutaiti of comparatively easy access, and of ■which no 
spur presents a very steep face towards tlio Indus ; 
the MahfLban Hill is not less than 50 miles incircnil,, \vlicroa«s 
Aornos was not moro than 200 stadia^ or about 22 niilos ac- 
cording to Arrian, or 100 siadUi or 11 miles according io 
Deodorua ; SreZ, the Mahilvana Hill was visited by Hwen 
Tbs an g in A. D. 630, and he describes it simply as 
a great mountain, -which derives its name from tlio 
Malidvanct Monastery, in which Puddba had dwelt in a 
former existence under the name of Sarvvada Kaja.^' That 
tlio monastery was on the top of the mountain wo know from 
the subsequent statement, that he descended the mountain 
towards the north-west for about 30 or dO li to the Mcisura 
monastery. This place may, I believe, to identified with tho 
largo village of Bura^ in the Chum la valley, which is just 10 
miles to the north-west of the highest peak of Mahdhan. If 
any fort had then existed on tho top of the mountain, it is 
almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its 
size, with its usual statement of its size and of any spe- 
cial point of noteworthiucss, such as its inaccessibility, &c. 
His total silence I look upon as decisive against tho exist- 
ence of any fort on tho top of Maldbau, whether occupied 
or in ruins. 

Mr. LoewontlmVs objection, based on the opinion of a 
higli_ military authority, that the Mahhhan hill "comnuindy 
nothing,” only shows how readily even a vory learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument wdien it tolls in )iis 
own favour. General Abbott has noticed this subject in his 
reply to Mr. Loew^enthal j hut some months previous to 
the publication of his reply, I had already given a similai' 
refutation to this objection both in conversation with Colonel 
Kaclagan, and in writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It is 
objected that Mahdban commands nothing I replied that 
it commands the very thing that the people of an invaded 
country wanted— it commands safety for those who seek iU 
shelter. It is said to be “so much out of the way” 


^ Julion'n I [wen Thsang, II,, I3G, 
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that none would have sought it as a place of refuge, and that 
Alexander would not have wasted time in its reduction as it 
did not impede liis passage of tlie Indus. ^ This objection 
supposes that AlexandoL’’a chief object was the passage of the 
Indus, wdiereas it is clear both from his previous and subse- 
quent career, that his invariable plan was never to leave an 
enemy behind him. iPor this ho had given up the pursuit 
of Bess us, to conquer Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia ; for 
this ho had spent years in Sogdiana and Bactriana, until the 
death of Spitamenes left no enemy remainiug ; fortius he 
now turned aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue 
the people who had refused tlieir submission by taking re- 
fuge in Aornos ; and for this ho afterwards re- crossed the 
Hydraotes to attack Sangala, an isolated rook which com- 
manded nothing hut the jnngal around it. 

Mr. Loewcnthal rests his arguments in favor of the 
castle of B-aja Hodi, being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the groat similarity of the name of Bmidras^ and 
partly on Sir Hevillo Chamberlain’s opinion “that the 
hill above Khairahad is not only a most conspicuous 
point for friend and foe, hut also one that must he taken 
before a passage of the Indus at Attak would he attempted 
by an invading force.” The first argument has already 
been disposed of in my discussion on the name of Aornos. 
The second argument takes two things for granted,— 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that he must have reduced the castle of Baja Hodi before 
ho attempted the passage of the river; and second^ that the 
people of the country had thrown themselves into Aornos 
to oppose his passage. The latter was certainly not the case, 
as we are told by Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ dis- 
trusting their strength, fled out of the city in the dead of 
of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called Aornos^ 
for safety.” t Here we see clearly that the people of Hazaria 
were desirous of awidiny instead of opposing Alexander ; 
from which we may infer that Aornos did not command 
that passage of the Indus which Alexander had chosen for 
his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts agree in plac- 
ing the scene of Alexander’s campaign before crossing the 


■if Uongnl AsiaCo Sooiuty’a Joiiviml, 1863, p 17, 
f ArniliHsis, IV,, 28. 
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Iiiclus ill tlio couiilry to ilio north of the KoplieSi oi’ Kul)ul 
] liver, it appears quite certain that neitlior Aornoa itself 
nor the l)i’it]ge of boats oo aid have been in tlic ncighlKmr- 
liQod of Atlak. h’or these reasons I am aatisfied that tlm 
ruined castle of Ilaja Modi cannot possibly he identillcd with 
llio Aovnos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone se(uns 
s\ilfieieiit to fr?rbid the identification, as the ])cr)pleave nnani- 
nious in calling it llaja Ilodi~da-yarh%i or IlodUfjai'hli an 
appellation rvhich has not even one syllable in eoimno]i 
uith Aornos. 

After a careful consideration of all llie points Unit have 
boGii just discussed, I am satisfied that ivo must look for 
Aonios in. the direction of tlic hills so me where iii the norlli- 
oast corner of the Tnsufzai plain. It is there that tlui people 
still seek for refuge on the apjnoacli of an inva(l(;r ; it is thoro 
0 ]ily that wo can expect to find a hill fort that will tally 
even approxiinately with the exaggerated descriptions of 
i\lexandcr’s historians, and it is there also that we ought to 
look for Aoruos according to the almost unanimous opinion 
of all tlioso who have studied tho subject. 

The accounts of Alexander’s historians are often vague 
and sometiraDS^ conflicting, but wc are generally able" to 
correct or explain the staloineiits of one by those of tho othors, 
‘Where they agree, rve can follow ihcni ivith coniUlenco, as it 
may ho presumed that the original antliois from whom 11i(‘y 
copied were not at variance. The last is fortunately the 
caso with tlicir acconuis of Alexander’s juovcincnts sliorlly 
before his approach to Aoruos. According to Arrian, Imme- 
diately after crossing the Gurseus reiver, Alexander marched 
straight to llamuja, the capital of the Assakoni, and after 
its capture he dispatched Koinos against hazaria. Curtins 
calls the river Choes, and makes Koinos proceed straight to 
31 az alia, whilst Alexander advanced against M'azaga. Arjiau 
then states that as dlazaria still held out, the king doicniunod 
to march thither, but hearing that many Indian soldiers Iiad 
thrown tliemselrcs info Orciy lie cliang'od his jdaii and 
inoYcd against that city, which lyas captured at the first 
assault. According to Curtins, the siege of Ora was 
eulrusted to Polysperchon, whilo tho king himself took many 
small towns, Avhoac iuliabitauts had sought refuge in Aornos. 
Arrian makes the people of Bazaria fly to Aoruos for .safety, 
hut he agrees wnih Cur tins in staling that tiio iuliabitauts of 
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many of tlio noigliljoui’ing Tillages Ibllowccl tlioir cxainplo. 
l^roiu tlicso accounts it is evident that yJontos was beyond 
IJazaria, and from tlio suljscq^ueui nanatives of Arrian and 
Curtiusj it is equally clear IhuL J^mholima Avas jjcyoiid Aornos, 
and on the Indus, Avhero Ptolemy has placed it, Taking all 
those into consideration, I believe that Sazaria, Aornos, and 
J^viboUma may bo best identilied with Bcizdr, lidid-(/tU^ and 
Ohind."^' 

BCizdr is a large Tillage situated on the baiilc of tlie 
Kal^yan, or Kdli-j}ani lliTer, and quite close to the town of 
lias turn, which is built on a very extensive old mound attri- 
buted to the time of the or Hindus. According to 

tradition, this Avas the site of the original town of Bazar. 
The position is an important one, as it stands just inidAAaay 
betAA^cen the Sw/lt and Indus Hivors, and has tliexefore been 
from time immemorial the dntrepot of trade beiAveen tho rich 
Talley of SaviU and the largo toAvns on tho Indus and Kabul 
itivers. Indeed, its name of Bazar, or “Mart,’’ is sulHci- 
eut to sliOAv that it has ahvays been a place of consequence. 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced to select Bcizdr as the most probable 
rcprcscntaliTO of Bazetria; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty by its exact coiTcspondcnce, both in naino 
and in position, Avith the ancient toAvn that Avas besieged 
by Alexander. This idcutificatioii is much strengthened 
by tho proximity of mount Baulaloh, which is most probably 
the same range of hills as the Mo Acs Bcedali of the Greelcs. 
In the spoken dialects of the present day, as well in the 
ancient Pali, the nasal of the Avord clan t a is assimilated Avith 
tlio folloAviiig letter Avhich Urns hocomes doubled, as in datlon^ 
a “ iooih-hnish,” or twig used for cleaning the teeth. Henco 
tho Greek Baidalos is a Tcjy fair rendering of the Pali 
Bcdaloh. The Doidaliau Mountains arc mentioned by Jus- 
tinf as adjoining tho kingdom of Queen Olcolis, or Cleo- 
phes, Avho, according to Curtins, Avas tho mother (a mistake for 
Avife) of Assacanus, King of Massaga. I ha Am already iden- 
tilicd the cave of Prince Buddna in Mount Bantcilolc, as 


* It would ujipcnr iilso from Arriiui, IT,28, thal Aoi iios \\ ns only oiio clny’s lunrdi 
fiom Biiiliolima, whicli ngveos willi tlio diKiiuico of Iliinigiit from Oliiiid, just 10 railoa,— Bco 
I’iutu LW for tliD pobilioiis of UiOdC placrs. 

t Hist, XU., 7 — '* Iiido MoiiUs Dwdiilos, rcgmiquo Clcofidis regiu!^ polit,’^ 
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clescribed by Hweu Tbsang Aviili tlie great cavo of Kashmiri- 
Ghdr^ 'wlucli is just 8 miles to the north-west of liaiiar. Tlio 
Dantcdolc range would, tliovcfore, liavo beei^ on the right hand 
of the Greeks on their mareh over the hills from Massaga 
in the SwCil Valley to Basiaria. It’rom all these conenrring 
civ cn ms lances, I conclude that Baz,ai’ is almost ccvtaiuly the 
same place as Alexander’s Bazaria, and that Ohind was 
Emholimu, as I have already endeavoured to show. 

Prom Bazaria Alexander marched against J?euhelaotiSj 
seated not far from the Indus, which being surrondored to 
him, he placed a garrison in it, and “proceeded,” according 
to Arrian, “to take many other small toivns sitimtod on that 
liver. Ho arrived at last at EmhoUma^ a city seated not 
far from the reek AornoSi^ where he left Krateros to collect 
provisions in case the siege should he protracted. IJe tJion 
marched straight to Aoruos, and pitched his camp immedi- 
ately below'- the fort. In tliis account w^e sliould have boon 
mueb embarrassed by Arrian’s description of Poukclaoiis, as 
“ seated not far from the Indus,” were it not that the posi- 
tion of Pcnkelaotis has been fixed heyoud all douht at 
Hashinagar hy the concurrent testimony of the Oliinoa(3 
pilgrims. But as Ilashtnagr is tbreo days’ journey from 
the Indus, ive must read Arrian’s narrative of the captum 
of other small toAvns oji that river until be reacbed JEmhoUma, 
as rofcriing at first to the Kabul Hiver, down wbieb Alex- 
ander must have marched on bis %Yay to the Indus. If, 
therefore, w^'o place JEinholma at Ohind, Alexander’s march 
from Pcukelaotis would have led him past tho tmviis of 
Kisatlm, Ileshkij Noshahra, Old Akora, and Jilugira, of ivhicli 
the hist is near the juuclion of tlio two rivers, and within 12 
miles of Ohind. 

Before be left Bazaria, Alexander, Avitb bis usual fore- 
sight, had despatched Ilcphoestion and Bcrdikkas straight 
to tho Indus, with oilicra to “ prepare every tiling for throw- 
ing a bridge over tho river.” UnfortunaLoly, not one of 
the historians has mentioned the name of the place wdicro 
the bridge w^as made; but as the great depdt of provi- 
sions and other necessaries Avas formed at Pmholima, I 
concludo that the bridge must been at that place. Coloucd 
Abbott has fixed Embolima at Amh-jEalima on the Indus, 
8 miles to the east of Mnbiban ; and certainly if Mahhban ivas 
Aornos, tho identity of tho other places ivouldbo quito luide- 
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aiiablo. But as tbo idontirication of tho Kaliilban seems ta 
me to bo altogether unteaablo, I t^^ouIcI suggest that 0/ihic/j or 
Amhar-Ohind, is the most probable site of EmhoUma, Ambar 
is a village 2 miles to the iiorLli of Ohind^ and, altlioiigli 
I have only once heard the two names joined together, 
yet the junction is quite in accordaTice with the Indian 
practice, as there is another Ohind on the Jheliim. I thinlc, 
therefore, that Obind on the Indus possesses a very fair 
claim to be identiiiod with the Ejnbolinia of Alexander. It 
must not, however, be forgotten EmhoUma, or Ekhollmai 
may he only a pure Greelc name, descriptive of the position 
of the place at tho junction of the Kabul River witli the 
Indus, and in this case the claim of Ohind w’ould bo even 
stronger than before.’** 

In proposing the ruined fortress of Hdni-gai as the most' 
probable representative of tbe famous Aornos, 1 must confess 
that tbe identification ia incomplete. In 1849 I estimated 
tho perpendicular lieight of RCinigat as about one thousand 
feet above tho plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since con- 
firmed iny estimate. But this height ia so insignificant when 
compared with the 11 stadia, or 6,674 foot of Arrian, 
that I should hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated, 
Philostratus calls it 15 stadia; and Diodorus malces it 
even greater, or 16 stadia equivalent to 9,708 feet, but 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 stadia 
or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it probable 
that his height may have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 
stadia instead of 16, or 3,640 feet instead of 9,708 feet. It 
is certain at least that one of tho numbers of Diodorus must 
he erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 60,675 feet 
would give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the 
recorded height of 9,708 feet, the slope would have been 
exactly 45°, and the hill would have terminated in a mere 
point, instead of a large platform with arable land, as describ- 
ed by Arrian. Whore the ditfcrence between the two' autho- 
rities is so great, and the exaggeration so apparent, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any possible iteration that would reconcile 
the discrepant measurements, and at the same time bring them 


* Curtius has Ecbolima. 
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tlio raugQ of prohabilUy. T lioliovo, liowcyoi*, iliat 
\V 0 UTO quite sal’o not only iu pvcifoiTiii^^ iiio losyor ninnbors, 
but also iu applyin^^ tUc altitude to tlio sluni instoad 

of to tbe pcrpoLidicular lioigUi. . .lint ovnii wiili Ukvso loasoi' 
ineasuromcuis, tlie ludiaii Aornos AVould Hiill 1)0 luricio the 
size and more than iwicG ilu) hGi*>’Ut of Uio [amoua rook of 
GibvuUax: w'Mcli is 7 milea iiv cu'ciul at base, and only 1 ,300 
feet iu height. 


Ill the similar case of ilio groat IVudross of flwaUoi', 
ive find the usually aocurato Ihiglisli iravollor^ Willuuu 
Tiuch, describing it as a castlo situated on a stcu'p cu'uggy 
clilf, “ ^ in GU’ouit or as souic say 11 /i'<as’.” Ah I'inch 
geiiemlly adopts the short iinporial Im of 3 1 niiios, liis os(i- 
ujate of the cu’ciiitoC Gwalior will bo 0 luilos, or uoavly tivUso 
the actual moasuvemeiii of 5 luilos, while the jiopular (‘vSll- 
male will bo nearly fouv timoa groaior than the truilu .1 (i is 
possible, however, to rcoanoilo Uioso dilleivini numbors by 
supposing that the larger refers to tho iiuperijil /yw, and 
the smaller to the greater Icos of Akbav, which is just double 
the former, Hut in this case the estimate of tho circuit (jf tho 


Hort of Gwalior would be from 31 to 15 miles, or just (hv('.e 
times too great. 3?mch does not mention the ludglit of 
Gwalior, but he notes that the “steep ascent’* to tbo castle 
of JVca’ioar was “rather more than a mile** iu length, whioU 
is just double the truth. Here tho travollor was led to 


exaggerate the height by the mere steepness of tlm as<umi. 
Hut iu the case of Aornos the Greeks had an mhUlional 


motive for exaggeration in the natural wish to eulum<*.e thoir 
own glory. Hor this reason I would suggx^sl, as a ]]ossi- 
ble explanation of tho discrepancy bet weeu the \{\ slaUta of 
Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Arrian, that the original 
authority of the former may have quadrupled or (isiblcd l.ho 
true measurement, while that of the latter only tndded or 
doubled it. TJnder this explanation tho two jnuuhci’s would 
become either d and 3^ stadia, or SJ and 5i sMia, or 
from 2,300 to 3,100 feet, which might he aceopUid as a vci’y 
probable measure of the slant lieight; similarly tho ciiYiuit 
might be reduced to 50 stadia, which are oquivahuit to 
6^ miles or 30,300 feet, or rather more than tho circuit of tho 

Gwalior hill. A slant height 
01 2,300 feet, with a base of 1,000 foot, would give a uor- 
pendicular height of 1,260 foot, or of an ascent of 2 feet 
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in every 3 feel. I do not jiroposo iliis mode of re duet ion jis a 
pi’ohablo cxplainition of llio discrepancies in the recorded 
measurements, hut I venluro to suggest it only as a possible 
means of accounting for the evident exaggeration of the 
numbers in both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in deseribing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin calls it 
aaxiim mlroi as])C7Hiutls ct aUitiidbihi ^‘an exceedingly 
rugged and lofty rock.” Diodorus, Straho, Arrian^ Curiius, 
and Dhil os trains, all call it peini, or a " rock fort.” Its 
rocky ruggedness ay as, therefore, a special feature of yJonios, 
According to Arrian it Avas “ only accessible by one dilliGult 
])alb, cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure 
AA’alcr on the A^cry summit, besides AA^ood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men,” The last 
expression is still in common use in India, under the form of 
plouglisof land, and means simply as much laud as one man 
can plough in a day. The same thing Avas expressed by the 
Greeks, and Homans by To Ices, each being as mucli as one 
yoke of oxen could plough in a single day. Noav the small- 
est plough of land Avould not bo less than 100 feet square, or 
10,000 square feet, ay hi eh would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. This would show an area of 4,000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet in breadth, or making alhnvance for 
building.s of one mile in length by half a iiiilo in breadth, or 
2 miles in length by onc-qAiartor mile in breadth, A\duch is just 
the size of GAvalior. Hut if such a vast fortress as GAvalior liad 
ever existed on the western frontier of India, it would certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan, 
conquerors, and it could scarcely have eluded the scarehiiag 
enquiries of Generals Court and Abljott, I thoreforo look 
upon tlio thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
geration of Alexander’s folloAvcrs for the sake of ministering 
to their master’s vanity, I accept the one difficult path of 
access and the spring of pure AYaier, as tAVO of the necessary 
possessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
reject the 100 ploughs of arable laud, for if such an ex- 
tensive tract as half a square mile of irrigable laud had ever 
existed in this arid district, I caunot believe that such an 
important and valuable site ever would haA^e been abandoned. 

Til searching for a position that will ansAver the general 
description of Aornos, it is uuforlunaLo that oar range is 

1 ' 
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Umiicd to tliG few points wliicli have been visited by Eiii'o- 
peans. The claims of the Mahabaii hill liavo already hcoii 
discussed; and the only other possible positions tliat 1 know 


of aro the following : 


Is/. — ^Tlie ruined city of Talclit-i-Baln. 

2/?r/. — The lofty isolated hill of ICilramilr. 

Znl . — Tlie hill of PanJinp. 

i.th . — The mined fortress of Pdnifjid 

The fir.st of these places stands on an isolated hill, about half 
\\ay between Bazar and Haslitnagar. Mr. Bocwcuthal des- 
cribes i t as a barren hill of no great heigh which forms 
tlirec sides of a squaroj with the open side towards I he north- 
west. By the trigonometrical siu'vcy maps TuhM-i-Pahl 
is only 1,869 feet above the sea, or 650 feet above the Yusuf- 
zai plain. Mr. Locweuthal also describes tho ascent as easy, 
and as the place is situated not less than 35 miles from tho 
nearest point of the Indus, I think it may be rejected at 
once as not answering the dcseriplion of lofty and dilhcuU 
access, and as being too far from the probablo position of 
Bmbolima. The _ position of the lofty isolated hill of 
JCdrcmdr, which is situated six miles to the south of Bazar, 
and only 18 miles to the N, N. W. of Ohincl, added to its 
height, wdneli is 3,d80 feet above the sea, or 2,280 feet above 
the Yiisufpi plain, would give it a most prominent claim 
to notice if it possessed any remains of former occupation. 
But tlic JC{h uidii'p hill is a more bluff ridge, without ruins 
and without a name in the traditions of the people, The 
Punjinr hill is a similar but smaller ridge, which rises to tho 
hmglitof 2, IdO feet above the sea, or 910 feet abovo Iho 
xusufzai plain, It is a mere sharp ridge crowmed lyitli a 
single building, wliicliis now dedicated to the Panipir or five 
Ureai Sa,uts of tho Muhammadans, of whom tlie earliest is 
Zahiriya Qi Multan, commonly Gii\\c{[,PahaDal 
Hindus affirm that the place w^as originally 

'Xlic last iffobablo position that I know of is tho nhnocl 
fovtross of J visitocl this plaooia January ish, 

■' Ikii^n Atiphe SoLiit^’h Juiirnril, 1503^ p. 2. 
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find I had inlciidod rc-visiting it during the past season, but 
tlio war on the Buner rrontior most unfortunately prevented 
mo from carrying out my intentions. I can, tliorofore, add 
but little to tlie information which I collected in 1818, but 
as that has not been made public, and as uo one but 
Mr. Locwentbal would appear to bavo visited it since then, 
my account will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

Hdnigcd is situated on a lofty hill ahovc tlio village of 
Nogrhm, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bazar, 
and 10 miles to the north of Ohind. Its position, therefore, 
is strongly in favor of its identification with Aornos. The 
hill itself is the last point of one of ibe long spurs of the 
MahA-ban range. Its base is rather more than two miles 
in length from north to south by about half a mile in width, 
but the top of the hill is not more than 1,200 feet in length 
l)y 800 feet in breadth. In 1818 I estimated its height at 
1,000 feet, hut from the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I thinlc that it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered 
with massive blocks of stone, which make it exceedingly 
rugged aud inacccssihlo. There is only one road, cut in the 
rook, leading to the top, although there arc two, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This wo know was also the case 
with Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in read i in g the top by a 
‘^rugged and dangerous path/’ whilst Alexander himself 
attacked the place by one regular path which was cut out 
by the hand. Hdnigat may be described as consisting of 
a castle, 500 feet long by TOO feet broad, surrounded on all 
sides, except the cast where it springs up from the low spur 
of Mahaban, by a rocky ridge, which on the north side rises 
to an equal height. On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 
and on two sides it is separated from the surrouuding ridge 
by deep ravines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, and 
that to tlio west from 50 to 150 feet. At the north-west 
angle of the castle two dykes have been thrown across the 
ravine, which umuld ap[)car to have been intended to arrest 
the ilow of water, and thus to form a great reservoir in the 
west hollow. In the north ravine, between the castle and 
the groat isolated block called HdnigcU, there are three square 
wells, and to the north-east lower down I thought that 
I could trace another dyke, which Avas most probably only 
tlic remains of part of the outer line of defences. The 
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oil tiro circuit of tin's outer lino is about (L^DOO fuel, or soiao- 
uliat less than a mile ^ 

'fhe castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loewcntlial : 
“ The summit of the bill offers a Hat plateau of some size, 
ubiob b.ad been rery strongly fortifted by buildings all round 
tlio brow. These bail dings arc const meted of large bloebs 
of stone (eonglomerate found on tbe spot) neatly licwn, and 
carefully fitted, disposed with ycry great regularity, and laid 
in a cement of extraordinary excellonec. tlnavoidablo in- 
terstices between tbe large bloclcs are filled up by layers of 
tliin small stone tablets, this latter praetico being an inAairi- 
ablc feature in allthe so-called Kafir buildings wbicb I luivo 
seen in the Trans-Indus country.” To tbis dcscriptiou I 
may add that all the stone bloclcs are laid most carefully as 
lieuders and stintcbers, that is alternately lengthwise and 
breadth wise, wliiob gives a very pleasing and varied appcaraiioci 
to the massive walls. All the bnildiugs are now inncb ruined, 
I)ut ilie external walls are traceable nearly all round, and on 
tlio Routli and west sides nro still standing to a cousidoral)l() 
height, and in very good order. The main enlrauoe, wliioh 
is at the soutlj-west corner, is formed iu the usual ancient 
manner by overlapping stones. The passage is not perpendi- 
euiar^ to the fiico of the wall, but considerably inclined to 
the right for a short distance. It then turns to the loft to 
a small cliamber, and then again to tlio right till it reaclic.s 
ivhat must have been an open courtyard. Tiro whole of this 
passage nns originally roofed in by courses of stone with 
cbamlered eiuls overlapping each oilier so ns to form the two 
sides ot a pointed arch, but the ends of the up per course of 
.stones being left straight, the apex of the arch has tlie an- 
pcarance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was also 
noticed l)y Mr. Loeucutlial, who says that “the arch would 
e ponuc< , but tlio o.ut.u lino f, tukcu up by fua™ v 
rectaiiguliu' groove.' On the west face I oteolvod n smilloi. 

lubbish that 1 wa.s r|uito uuablo to tracu its course, ^ 

'i'liis cpiilriil castle or ciladel, ariili its oiim eon,.(„„ i 
.uu-roui,.l,.,l_h,y cosily Inuhliug,, [ take to lutvc be 
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palace of the king, witli tlio usual temples for puivafo 
Avoi'sliip. At tlio north end I traced a wide flight of steins 
leading do\Yi\ to a second plateau, AYhich i presumo to 
have been the outer court of the palace or citadel. iCho 
upper courtyard is 270 feet long and 100 feet broad, and 
tlic lower courtyard, including the steps, is Just liidf the 
size, or 130 feet by 100 feet. These open areas were 
covered ^Yilh broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. 
Many of them were figures of lludclha the Teacher, either 
seated or standing; some were of Eiiddha the Ascetic 
silting under the holy Pipal tree; and a few represented 
Mhyil, the moth or of Buddha, siandiug under the Sal tree. 
Bub there were fragments of other figures, which apparently 
Avere not connected u’iLh religion, such as a life-size malo, 
figure iu chain armour, a naked body of a man with tho 
Macedonian chlmmjs, or short cloak thrown over the 
shorflders and fastenod in front in the usual manner, and a 
human breast partly covered Avith tho cliJamys and adoiuiod 
Avith aiiGcklac^ of Avhich the clasps arc formed by tvA'olnunan- 
headed, winged, and four-footed animals, soinetlung like cen- 
taurs. All these figures are carved in a soft, dark blue clay 
slate Avliich is easily Avorked Avith a knife. It is cxceccliagly 
brittle, and Avas therefore easily hrokeu by the idol-haling 
Musalmaiis. But as the surface was capable of rcceiviug a 
good polish, many of the fragmenfs are still iu very fine pre- 
servation. The best piece that I have seen Avas a head of 
Buddha, Avitli tho liair massed on the top of llio Lead, and 
worked in a peculiar manner iu AvaAy linos, instead of tho 
usual formal curls. It Avas found at Jamal Gavhi, and is by 
far the host ])ieee of Indian sculpture that I have seen. The 
calm repose of the finclj’' chiselled foal arcs is not uuAvorthy of 
Grecian art, hut the striking ImauLy of the lace is somoAAhat 
marred by the round projecting ludiau chin. 

I have already noticed that tho Biinigat hill is covered 
on all sides Avith massive blocks of vstoue, _ which make the 
approach very rugged and difiicuU. Nnmbors of these stones 
are of very largo size, and some of those on the lop of the 
hill Jiave hoon hollowed out to form cells. Mr. LocAA^enthal 
notices this as ‘^ouo of the most marked features,” amongst 
those remains many of the cells arc quite plain inside, Avhilst 
others liaA'c the simple ornament of a niche or tAVO. Tlio 
most notable of those excavated blocks is on the ridge to tho 
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01 it] I of tlic castlo. It is called KcitvUhoVi or the Grain 
IMcrcliaiit’s lionso,*’ by tbe pooploj but I observed iiotliinj^ 
aiiQiit tlic rock that w^ould give any clue to its original puiposoj 
savcUiG smallne^^s of tlie entrance, wliicli M^as certainly better 
suited for the coll of a monk, than for tbo sliop of a dealer. 
Tills rock bouse appears in tbe forogroimd of tlic accompany in g 
skctc'li, ivliicli shews the south side of tlie castle 
peculiar inasoniy, and the main entrance to the iniorioi’."' 

ilr. Locwentlial notices that “ the vegetation on the hill 
is principally olive, and myrtle;” hut in 1818 there was a 
considerable number of good-sized trees scattered over tho 
summit, ol' whicli one appears prominently in the foreground 
of iny sketch. "Witli this view of the castle and the general 
plan of the summit of the hill, tlic reader will be able to 
comprehend the nature of the position which, I think, may 
])ossibly be tho Aoruos of Alexander. I do not insist upon 
iho identification ; but if we admit that the accounts of tho 
Instorians are very inucli exaggerated, I think that tho ruins 
of himigat tally much lietter with the vague descriptions of 
Aornos that have come down to ns, than any other position 
nitli which I am acquainted. In all essential points, save 
iliat of size, the agreement is woiulorfidly close. Its posi- 
tion hot ween Bazar and Oliiud, or Bazaria and Einbolinia, is 
quite unohjcctionahlc. Its attrihution to Baja Vara rundewa 
it proliahlo that the place may have been named after him, 
wIj it'll ivonid give a very near approach to the Aonios of the 
Greeks. Its groat height, its riiggodiiess, and difficulty of 
access, its one path cut in the rock, its spring of water and 
level ground, and its deep ravine separating the enter works 
from tlic castlo, are so many close and striking poiiiis of 
rosemhlaiice, that were it not for the great difforeiiee in 
size, 1 should be very inucli disposed to accept tho identi/i- 
cation as complete. But though in this point it docs not 
come np to the boasting descriptions of ilio Greek, yoi -wo 
must not forget the opinion of Strabo that tho capture of 
Aonios was exaggerated by Alexander's Gatlercrs.t It 
must also bo rcniomliorod that as the campaign against 
As-ukauus took place » during tho winter,” and tho Slaec- 
ilomaus entered Taxila “at the beginning of spriiu^” tbo 
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sicg’c of Aoruos must have been carried on during the very 
depth of v'intcr, when the Mahhhan hill, 7,471 feet above 
the sea, and every other hill of the same liciglit is usually 
covered with siio^r. It is quite certain thereforo that even the 
lesser height of 11 stadia, or G,07l feet al)OYe the Yusufzai 
plain, equivalent to 7,871 feet above the sea, must bo grossly 
exaggerated. In this part of the country the snow falls 
annually as low as 4,000 feet above the sea, or 2,800 feet 
above the Yusuf zai plain, and as no ruoav is said to hayo 
fallen on Aornos, although tho Greeks mention that they 
saw snow during tho winter, I tliiuk that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against the recorded 
] might of Aornos, and tliorcforo also against the claims of 
Malvlban, and of any other hill oxccoding 4,000 feet in 
height.* 


VII. TAXILA, or TAKSIIASILA. 

& 

Tho position of the celebrated city of Taxila has liitlicr- 
to reinaiuGcl unknown, partly oAving to the erroneous dis- 
tance recorded Ijy Pliny, and partly to the want of informa- 
tion regarding the vast ruins which still exist in tho 
vicinity of Shah-dheri. All tho copies of Pliny agree in 
stating that Taxila was only 60 Boman, or 55 English, miles 
from Peucolaitis, or Hashtiiagar, which ■svould fix its site 
somewhere on the Ifaro Biver, to the west of Kasau Abdd], 
or just two days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ 
journoy to tho east of the Indus, or in tho iminecliato uoigh- 
hourhood of Efllh-ka-sarili, which was the third halting place 
of tho Mogul Emperors, and which is still the third stage 
from the Indus, both for troops and baggage. Now ns Itwon 
Thsang, on his return to China, was accompanied by laden 
elephants, three days’ journoy from Tahhshasila to the Indus 
at Vtahlianda, or Ohincl, must necessarily have been of the 
same length as those of modern clays, and consequently the 


Tlio grent objections to Maliabau inoiiiiL.iin ni'e, — Isl, its vftsfc si/o, jiisfc double fclio 
chciiifc of Aornos. according to the ivildost estiumto of Alcvniidcr’s fallowcrs , 2iid, its 
gonci'.'il ncccsbibility on all Bide-), instead of being only accessible by one patli cub in tlio 
rock, Ib'if, its utter iiicoinjiatibility witli all fcbo descriptions of Aornos, ivliich was a 
rugged locky lull with jottlh for its dofonces, and not ii vast inountaiii 60 miles in cirniiL. 
lb IS iwt, IvowRvcv, impossibla Uiufc aomo dotiicbcd npur of Mvdiaban may ba found here. 
lil'Lci, liiafc will lullll most of tlio cuiulilioiis wquired for ulontificatiou witb Aoi'iioa, 
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site of t)io city iiiuhI bo loolvcG for soraoATliero in ibo 
bourliood of Kala-hft-suvcd.'" This site is found no^iv Shah- 
dho'ii just one mile to the north-east of Kala-ha'Sarai in 
tlio extcnsiA-c ruins of a fortified cily, around Avliicii 1 n’as 
able to trace no less than D5 slupaSf of udiich two arc as 
Jav^c as tlio ^I’cat Jfdnikyala Topo, 2S luouastcrieSj and 0 
temples. Now the distance from Sliah-cliicri to Ohincl is 32 
miles, and from Ohind to Haslitnagar is diS more, or alio- 
i^'clhcr 7-ii miles, which is 19 in excess of ill o distance re- 
corded by Idiny lictwecn Taxila and Peukelaoiis. To ro- 
eoiicilc tbc‘'C discrepant nuiiiliers 1 would su^»’o’est tbat 
Pliny ‘s LX. should bo read as LX XX., or 80 Roman miles, 
Avhicli are o(|iuvalcnt to 73^- Liigdisli miles, or within half a 
juilc of the acLiuil distance between tlio two places, 


The classical writers are imanhnous in tlioir aecoiniis of 
tlic siiic and wcnltli of Taxila. Arrian describes it a,s “ a 
larg’c and we.altljy city and the most populous between tlio 
Indus and iryclaspcs,” Strabo also declares ii to be a largo 
cily, and adds tliat the neighbouring country was “ crowded 
with iubabitants, and very fertile.” Pliny calks it “a 
famous city, situated on a low but level plain, in a district 
named jhna}uIa.'*-\ These accouiils agree exactly Avilli tlio' 
position and size of the ancient city vlQ(Xv ShaJi-dheri^ the ruins 
of w hid L arc spread over several square miles. About lifty 
years after Alexamlei’s visit, the people of Taxila rebelled 
against ^indiisdra^ lung of Sfagadha, wdio sent his eldest 
.son Svsutw to besiege tlio place. On his failuro the siegcj 
was entrusted to lus younger son, the eclehrated Asoica, but 
the people came out 2^- ynjmias, or I7i miles, to luctd the 
young prince and oiler their sulnuissiou.t. At the time, 
of Asoka'.s accesbion the ^rGaltll of Taxila is said ie have 
aniounledio 39 or 3 GO mi 11 ions of some uuuauied coin 
jvhich, even if it rvas the silver or six pencc^Wd 

hare amounted to tJ harors of rupees, or £0,000,000 Ji, is 
prob.alile, however, that the coin intended by the Indian avriior 
was a gold one, lu which case the wealth of this city wmuld 
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Imvo amounted to. about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
quote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth 
of Taxi la within fifty years after Alexander’s expedition. It 
was licro that Asolca himself had resided as Viceroy of tlio 
PanjiLb during his father’s lifetime, and here also resided liia 
owui son K'luidla', or the “ fine-eyed,” who is the hero of a 
very curious Buddhist legend, which null be described here- 
after. 

Jnst before the end of tlic 3rd century the descendants 
of the j\ranrya kings must have come in contact with the 
Bactrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son of Dnthydemus, 
and in the early part of the following ceutury Taxila must 
have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratides. 
In 126 B. 0. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Scythiau Siis or Ahdrs^ witli 'whom it remained for about a 
pontury, when it was conquered by the later Indo-Scytbiana 
of the .KnslidB tribe, under the great ICanishka. During 
this period Parsliflwar would appear to have been the capital 
of the Indo-Sfiytliian dominions, while Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these local 
governors have been found at Sliali-dlieri and Mfinikyilla. 
Of these the most interesting is tlie copper plate obtained 
by Mv. Eoberts, containing the name of Takhasilai the Pali 
form of Takshasilcif from which the Greeks obtained their 
Taxila.^ 

During the reign of the Parthian Bard an os, A. D. 42 
to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his 
companion the Assyrian Damia, whose account of tlie 
journey Pliilostratus ])rofosscs to have followed in his life of 
Apollonius. Ilis account is manifestly exaggerated in many 
particulars regarding tho acts and sayings of the philo- 
sojfiicr, but tho descriptions of places seem to bo generally 
moderate and truthful. But if they were not fouud in tho 
narrative of Damis, they must have been taken from tho 
journals of some of Alexander’s follow^ers; aud in either 
case they are valuahlo, as they supply many little points of 
information that arc wanting in the regular histories. 
According to Pliilostratus, Taxila was not unlike the 
ancient and was walled in the manner of other Greek 


■’/i Soo li'niiBlation liy Piofossor J. Dowioii in Euyal Asutic Socioty’s Jouviiiil, XX., 
221. alBb my Kotos cm Lho same inscription lu Bengal Asiatic Sooioty’s Journal, 16G3, 
p, 139, 
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towns.” l^or NhiuS or 2^meueh, we must road Baliylon,^ ns 
wc liavo no acscription of Uio great Assyrian city, 
was destroyed nearly nro conUines Xefore tlio time of Hero- 
dotus. Kow we know from Curtins that it was tlie keauty 
nnd symmetry of Babylon ibat struck iUoxander 
who bebeltl it for tbe first tiiuo.’ I ooncludc tlierefove, that 
Taxila must have reminded the Greeks of Babylon by its 
siumetnj, as Bliilostratus goes on to say tliat the city was 
” divided into narrow streets nitli grciifc regularity. llo 
Tuentions also a temple of tlie Sun, inside tho city, in wjueli 
were statues of Alexander and Porus^ and a palace in win oil 
tlic usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a garden, ono 
stadium in length, with a tank in tlio midst, wliioli was hIIcu 
by cool and refreshing streams.” Outside the city tlioro 
was another temple, wliich was large, spacious and sur- 
rounded with pillars.t All these points will be separately 
noticed when I come to describe the existing mins. 


■Wc now lose sight of Taxila until A. H. 400, when it 
wns visited by the Chinese pilgrim i'd-Mutu, who calls it 
Chii^sha^sH'Io, or the severed head,” and adds that 
“ Buddlia bestowed bis bead in alms at this place, and honco 
they gave this name to the country.” The translation shows 
til at The oi-iginal Sanskiifc name must have heen ChiUffasim, 
or the “fallen head,” which is a synonimo of Talaha-smti 
or the “ severed liead,” the usual name by whicli Tnxila was 
known to the Buddbista of India. Jn A. 13. 502 “tho 
place where Buddha made an aims gift of his bead waa 
visited liy but no delails of his journey have yet 

been pulilisbcd. 


e n ow c om c 1 0 IT w on T li s an g, tb o Iasi an d miicl i ih o 
most valuable of ail the ChiuesG pilgrims, who first visited 
To^cha-ahUlQ or Ta^'^hasila, in A. D. 630, and again in B. A. 
613, on his return to China. Ho describes the city as above 
111 //, or If mile, in circuit. The royal family was extinct, 
and the province, which had previously been subject to 


Vi (a A[tulhnui, II , 23. 

■f- In niy fjTiqiiial irpnj't tn UnvcinniDn^, n'llttcii in 18W, I iimdvoi'tonLIy iilncod Iho 
t'-iripli- (.f ific Shu //'ff ct/i/ 1 note, ns n vtrj i cinailiiildo comcifluiicfl, Uinfc Mr. 

n, liii lii'I. Uis iimdn the -.iiiid miftuKti m 1870, nnd fchosiinie idontificntioii ol' tiio niiuncl 
t f Molir.i Kitli Oi'iH tuniplc of Oie Sun, whicli I Timl pnivionaly rlfliip in tlio 
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Kapisa, ^va9 then a clepoudency of ICasliuiiv. Tlic laud, 
irrigated by numbers of springs and Avater. courses, ^^as 
famous for its fertility. The monastones wore numerous, 
but mostly in ruins, and there were only a few monha who 
studied the Mahdycvna^ or Esoteric doctrines of Buddhism. 
At 12 or 13 U or 2 miles to the north of the city there was 
a stupa of King Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha m a 
former existence had made an alms-gift of bis head, or as some 
said of one thoiisaiid heads in as many previous existences. 
This was one of the four great stupas that wore famous all 
over North-West India, and accordingly on his return 
journey Hwon Thsang specially notes that he had paid his 
adorations, for iho second time, to the stupa, of the alms- 
gift of one thousand heads.” The present name of the dis- 
trict is Cliaoh-Hazdi'ci, wUicli I talco to be only a corruption 
of Slrslia-sahmraf ortho “ Thousand Heads.” 

Erom those accounts of the Chiucso pilgrims we see 
that Taxilti was spooially interesting to all Buddhists as the 
legendary scene of oue of Buddha’s most meritorious acts 
of alms -giving, when ho bestowed his head in charity. The 
origin of this legend I thiuh may ho certainly traced to the 
name, \vhicli as QhthHha-sild means simply tlie “ cut rock, ” but 
with a slight alteration as Tctlcsha-slra means tbe severed 
head.”' Md ex re nomen, aui ex mcahulo fcihnla, ‘'either 
tlio name sprang froin the legend, or the legend was invented 
to account for the name.” In this case we may be almost 
cortaAn that the latter was the pu’occss, as the Greeks have 
preserved the spelling of tho original name before Bud- 
dhism had covered Ibc laud witli its endless legends of 
Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented his head, hut I holievo 
that it urns offered' to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
wore saved, from starvation by a similar oiToring of his blood. 
1 am led to this belief by the fact tliat the land immediately 
to tlin north of the ruined city is still called Bahar IChana, 
or the “ Tiger’s House,” a name wliioli is as old as the time 
of Mahmud, as Abu-P\,iban speaks of Babarkmi as being 
half way ]>ctwcon the Indus and the Jlielain,^ a description 
which is equally applicable to the Babai'khAua of the ancient 
Taxila. The name is a Turld one, and is therefore probably 
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afi old as tlic time of Kanishlca. From tlie coiitinnod exist- 
ence of this name I infer that, in the immediate neiglihoiu*- 
hood of the great stupa of the “Head Gift/’ there was most 
prol)ahlT<' a temple enshrining a group in which Buddlia was 
represented offering his l\cad to the tiger. TMs templo 
the Turks would naturally have called the Bahar-Khdna or 
“ Tiger’s House,” and ns Taxila itself decayed, the name of 
the ^temple rvould gradually have superseded tliat of tho 
city. Tile remembrance of this particular act of Buddha’s 
extreme charity is, T believe, preserved in tho name of 
MargoJa, or the “Beheaded,” whioli is applied to the rango 
of Lulls Ij'ing only two miles to the south of Shah-dlieri. 
M(h'(f(da means literally “decollated,” from gala-mdrna, 
which is the idiomatic expression for “ cutting the nceh,” 
or heheadiug. I think also that the name of the district, 
Hazara^ or "Thousand," in which Shah-dheri is situated, 
is most probably derived from the same legend as the seono 
of the " gift of one thousand heads.” 

Tho ruins of the ancient chy near Shah-dheri,^' which 
I propose to identify with Taxila, are scattered over a undo 
space extending about three miles from north to south, and 
two miles from east to west. The remains of many stupas 
and monasteries extend for several miles further on all sides, 
hut_ the actual ruins of the city are condned within tho 
limits aboTO-montioned. Tiicse ruins consist of several dis- 
tinct portions, which are called by separate names oven in 
the present day. The general direction of those difTercnt 
works is from S.S.W. to H. N. E., in which order I will 
describe them. Beginning at the south, their names are— 

1st. — Jj'ir or Tlier. 

2nd.— 

3rd . — S iV- Ku t, 

4th — Kacli a - kol. 

Dth. — Bahor Khdna. 

G th, — hh ~ka-kat. 


T of these min.s, according to the 

iK'hci of Ibe people, is tlio great mound on wliieli stands tli (3 
smthl AiHageot or J?her. Tho mound itself is 4,000 

n,. iuiu'!' P'^sitwn o[ SlmU dhov), tmi\ n.Uo lU'l’rfoPTiPim oh' 
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foel in length from north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth 
Muth a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. 
On the west side towards the roch-soated village of Shah- 
dhori, the Bir mound has an elevation of from 13 to 26 
above the fields close by, hut as the ground contiiuios to 
slope towards Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not less 
than from 25 to 35 feet. Oa the cast towards the Tahrd, or 
Tamrd it rises diO feet above the fields, and 68 feet 

above the bed of the stream. The remains of tlio walls can 
ho traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides 5 
hut the whole surface is covered with broken stones and frag- 
ments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of tho ruins, and 
hero also a single man collected for me in about two hours a 
double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which arc not to ho 
seen elsowhore. Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to be the site of the inhabited part of the city in the timo 
of II wen Tlisang who describes it as being only 10 li, or 1-| 
miles in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by tlio 
position of the great ruined stupa in the midst of tho 
IjiibavkliCtna land, which is 8,000 feet N. N, E. from the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from the main entrance to the middle of tho old city. As 
Hwen Thsang describes the position of the &iui)a of tho 
Hoad Grift" as being 12 or 13 /i, or rather more than 2 
miles, to the north of the city, I think there can he little 
doubt that the city of his time was situated on the mound 
of Bir.^' I traced the remains of tliree small topes on the 
north and east sides of the mound, all of which had been 
opened previously by the villagers, who however stoutly 
denied the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major Bcarse. 

Ilalidl is a strong fortified position 0^ the west end of 
a spur of the Mdrgala range, and immediately to the north- 
east of tlic mound, from which it is separated l)y the 
Tah'd Nala. About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which 
run almost due west to the bank of tho TahrA,, where tlicy 
arc joined by a high earthen raniiiart. Tho clear space thus 


* Julicn'fl rUvon TJiBfiiig', II , IE 3. 
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enclosed is not more tlian 2,000 foot by IjOOO fcot, but tlio 
^vliolo drcjLiJfc of tlio dofoncos, along tho iitlgca and Uic 
aidilaual ramparts, is about 8,100 feet, or upvvarcls of nnio. 
At the east end tlio two parallel ridges are joined by stono 
\YalLs, lo feet 1 inches thick, with square towers at iiitoryals, 
all of whicU arc still in very good order. The crest of the 
south or main ridge is SOI feet above the general loyel oi 
the fields, but the north ridge has an elevation of only 163 
feet. Between these two there is a small rocky ridge, SOO 
feet ill lioight, crowned by a large bastion or tower, wliicli 
the people look upon as a stupa or tope. There is a siiiiilai 
tower on the cre.st of tho north ridge, which I was induced 
to ex cay ate by tho report ot a villager named who 
infoL-inod me that be had found a copper coin at caoli of tho 
four cornerg of the the basement, wluob he oonsidorccl aa 
a certain sign that the building was a tope. I knew also 
that it Yvas the custom in Barina to erect a stupa in each 
of the GoniBr bastions of their square fortified cities. Bui my 
excavation which was carried clowm to the bare rock, a depth 
of 26 feet, showed only regular courses of largo rough blocks 
which were extracted witli much difiioiilby. Close to tho 
\ycst of this tower I traced the remains of a largo enclosuro, 
163 feet long hy 164 broad, divided into rooms on 
all four sides, from wdiich I at first thouglfi that tho building 
was a monastery. But tlio subsequent discovery of a largo 
quantity of burnt clay jiellets of a size well adapted for 
sliugers led me to the conclusion that tho placo iras most 
probably only a guard-house for soldiers. The tavo ridges 
fall rapidly towards the west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
meet Iho general slope of the intervomug ground ; and at 
these points are the two gateways of the fort, the one being 
duo north of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and 
running to the W. S. W. for 3,000 feet, tenninaLcs in a 
square topped mound, 130 feet high. This pari of the ridgo 
is entirely covered with tho remains of buildings, and near 
its east end the villager Nfir discovered some copper coin.s in 
a ruined tope. Of the name of Ecdldl I could oldaiu uo 
information whatever ; hut it is probably old, as I tluuk i(, 
inay possibly be idontillcd with IIciUuir-Lmilc, winch Abul 
Bazl places ill the Sindh Sagar Boab. The spelling of iho 
name would refer it to muti, a shop, and EatlUU would 
thou be the market place or bazar. But tho iTa/h/Z fort is 
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SO cvklcntly the strongliolcl or citatlel of this and cut place 
that I look upon this derivation as very douhlM.^^ 

The fortified city of Sir -leap is situated on a large level 
n^vound immediately at the north foot of Hatid, of ndiich it 
really forms a jiarfc, as its walls are joined to those of tho 
citadch It is half a mile in length from north to south, 
with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, hut of only 
1,400 feet at the north end. Tho circuit of Sirkap is 8,300 
feet, or upwards of 1-^ mile. The walls, which are liuilt 
entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 
feet. Tiie east and nortli walls are straight, but tlie line 
of west wall is broken by a deep recess. There arc two 
large gaps in each of these walls, all of wliich are said to ho 
the sites of the ancient gates. One of these in the north 
face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the two gateways 
ofthciZft^tu^ citadel, and due south of the three ruined 
mounds in the !Bahar~klidna. A second in the cast face is 
equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway still 
remain with portions of paved roadway loading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately 
opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all the old 
foil da lions inside tlie city are carefully laid out at right 
angles due nortli pnd south. The position of Sirlcap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of Hatial on the south, by the Tahrd JSfalct 
on the west, and by the Gaii 'Nala on the east and north 
sides. The entire circuit of the walla of the two places is 
14,200 feet, or nearly 2J miles. 

Kaoha-hoti or the “ innd fort,” lies to the nortli of 
Sirkap, in a strong isolated position formed by the doubling 
round of the Tabra Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala, 
which together surround the place on all sides except the 
cast. Tho ramparts of Kaeiia-lcot, as the name imports, 
avo formed entirely of earth, and rise to a height of from 39 
to 50 feet above the stream. On the east side there are no 


* 111 tho translation of Siiiig-ynn’s Travels, pnblislicd "by Mr. Heal m 1869. I find tlinfc 
tbeyo waa a to the north of MAuihyft,li\, which paascs^acd a temple called 

CollGctofl Bones," with more tlinn UUO athondniib priests. I venture, thoreforp, to fiiiggcab 
that the pie.aenb name of HatuU may, perhaps, refer to a similar temple, and may he only 
a etmlraotion of llutldidla, or tho “ riaco of Bones," or, in SniiBhrifc Ailhi phis ah, up 
wliicli Would bo shoitened la Athydl. Mr, Dolmorick writea the iinino Ai'uU, 
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IraeoR of any clcfonoos, and inKiclo ilmre aro no Iracos of any 
huildiiit^s. It is clifTicult, tlieroforo, to say lor wliai purpose 
it "was iutendod, but as the Gau Nala runs tliroiigli it, 1 
think it probable that Kaclia-kot Avas meant ^ as ca ^ placo 
of safety for elephants and other cattle during a 1iiu(3 of 
siege. It is G, 700 fee h or upAvnrds of 1^ mile in circiiil. 
The people usually called it Kot, and this name is also 
applied to Sir-kap, hut when they Avish to distingiiisli it 
from the latter tlioy call it [Cacha-ht, N oav this name is found 
both in Baher’s Memoirs, and in the Ain Akbari. In tlio 
former the Haro HiTcr is called the river of Kaclia-kot, Avhieh 
therefore must have been some large place near the batiks 
of tliat stream, but I suspect that it ought ratlior to bo 
looked for near Hasan Abdul or even lower down. 

lj((bar'Kh(ina is the name of the tract of land lying be- 
tween the Limdi Hal a on the north and the Tabrit and Gau 
Hulas on the south. It includes Kacha- hot, and extends 
about one mile on each side of it to the cast and avcsI, 
embracing tbc great mound of SerUhUJI?i7Kl on the north - 
Avest, and the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on the 
east. Ill the very middle of this tract, where the Lnndi and 
Tahva Halas approach one another within one thousand feet, 
stands a lofty monad, do feet in height, Q,^\^{[Jliandl(Ua Find 
after a small liainloi close hy. To the west of ilio ^)hid, 
or mound, there is another mass of ruins of great or breadth 
but only 29 feet in hciglit^ AAdiicU is evidently ibe ruinalns 
cf a large monastery. It is remarkable that the road Avhicli 
runs tlirough the tAvo gatcArays of the Etiiidl citaiol and 
through the north gatcAvay of Sirhap, passes in a direct lino 
due north helAVcen these two moiiufls until it niecls the ruin.s 
of a large atitpa on the liank of the Lundi lUver, 1,200 feet 
beyond the Hiandiala Bind. This I believe to bo the famous 
head-gift stvpa, which Avns said to have been erected hy 
Asoka ill tlio 3rd century before Christ. I have already allud- 
ed to its position as ansAiTring almost exactly to that doserihed 
hy Havcu Thsaag ; and I may now add as a confirmation of tills 
opinion that the main road of the city of Taxila Avas laid in a 
dirc^ct line running due nortli upon the Jhandidla Slupa, a 
fact which proves incontestahly tlie ye\j high estimation in 
which that monument must have liceii held. This is furtlior 
emi firmed by the A'iciahy of anotlicr mound, 3,000 feet to 
the north -AACst called hcri-ld-piud^ or Siv'i-Jd-phid, AAdiich 
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would appear to rcfor directly to the ‘Micad-gift/’ as tlie 
f^lrsha-ddnaui or Sinkui of Buddiia. Taldug all these points 
into cousidevation I think that there arc ycry atroni^ grounds 
for identifying tlio great ruined topo of Bahar-hfuind with 
the famous stupa of the head-gift” of Buddha. Tho 
various ruins of the Bahai-khfina will he described separately 
when I come to speak of the slill existing moimments of the 
ancient Taxila, 

The large fortified enclosure called tSir-Snlch is situated 
at the north- east corner of the Bahar-ldidnaj beyond the 
Lundi Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the north 
and south sides being each di,500 feet in length, the west 
side 3,300 feet, and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole 
circuit therefore is 1G,300 feet, or nearly Smiles. The south 
face, wdiicli is protected hy the Lundi Nala, is similar in its 
oonstmetion to the defences of Sir-hip. The walls arc built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, ulth square tourers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
splayed foundations, all tho stones being nioely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tourer at the south-east corner, 
which is the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the 
interior ground, and 25 feet above tlm low ground on the 
bank of the stream. Towards the west end, w^hcro tho stones 
have been removed, tlio south wall is not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the cast and 
west faces about one-lia'Jf of the wails can still be traced, but 
of tho north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at the two corners. Inside there are three villages named 
Mirpur, Tliupkia, and Phid, with a large ruined inouud 
called Pindora, which is 600 feet square at base. To the 
south of Pindova, and close to the village of Thuplda, there 
is a hidngdhi or shrine of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
mound. As this is built of squared stones, I presume tliat 
the kbaugfili represents the position of a stupa or tope 
which must have given its name to the village of Thupkia, and 
that the great Piudora mound is the remains of a very large 
moua story. I found two massive channelled stones^ or spouts, 
which from their size could only have been used for convey- 
ing the rain water from a courtyard to the outside of the 
walls. At half a mile to the west there is an outer lino of 
high earl hen mounds running due north and south 

10 
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iipwavdsof 2,000 feot, ^\\\cu it bends to ibe E, N. E. Beyond 
tbis the line is only treceable by a broad belt of broken 
stones, extending for 3,500 feet when it turns to the south- 
east for about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of ^^ir-Sakh. 
'Diose external lines 'ft'onld appear to be the remains of a 
large outwork 'vvhioli once rested its north-west angle on the 
Lundi Nala. The entire circuit of Sir-Siikhand its out work 
is 20,300 feet, or nearly 5 miles. 


I liave now described all the ilifforcnt parts of ibis 
great city, whose ruins, covering an area of six square miles, 
are more extensive, more interesting, and in much hotter 
])resorvation than those of any other ancient place in the 
Banjilb. The great city of SiyJiOPi with its citadel of Hulidl^ 
and its detached work of £h' and KachaJiot, has a circuit 
of ‘lx miles, and the large fort of Sir-iSukh with its outwork, 
is of the same Bizo, each of them being nearly as largo as 
Shah iTalian’s imperial city of Delhi. But the number and 
of the stupas, monasteries, and other religious build- 
ings is even more wonderful than the great extent of the 
city. Here both coins and antiquities are found in far 
greater number than in any other place between tlie Indus 
and Jholani. This then must ba the site of Taxi! a, wliicli, 
according to the unanimous testimony of ancient writers, 
was the largest city between the I]ulus and Ilydaspcs. Stral)o 
and llweii Thsang both speak of the fertility of its lands, and 
(he latter spcodally noticea the nniubor of its springs ajid 
water-courses. As this description is applicable only to the 
rieli lands lying to the north of the Tabra Nala, which are 
amply irrigated by numerous channels drawn from tlio 
Jlaro layer, tlie proof of my identificatioii ia comTilclu. 
Buriies orossed this tract in 1832. when ho onoamped at 
Jsiiiiin A atar, 3 miles to the north of Shah-dheri, and aboxit 
I milolotlie south of the Ilavo Rivor. Ho dcsciihcs tho 
yiUagf) as stantlmg on a plain at tho month of a valloy closo 
to 1,0 haso of the outlying hills, This agrees most exactly 
nuh tlie accounts of Stvaho and Pliny, ndio describe Taxila 

nl'iT, 77“ ““'I'® wiUi Hio 

i n meadows 

Tm V, ,U, tiBcl crystal riyulcts that 

tlou ),on, the moLuitams." In the first part of this statement, 
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Le is quite correct, but in tlic latter i)art lie is undoubtedly 
wrong*, as every rill oi' water that passes tlirourrli XJsmAii 
is drawn by artificial means from the Have Iliver. Two 
miles to tlio south, towards tlio ruins of the old city, the irri- 
gation is carried on by cuts from the Luncli Kala, hut as tlio 
main body of water in this stream is artificially obtained 
J'rom the Haro, the whole of the irrigatiou may he tiuoly 
said to be derived from that river. 

In describing the existiug ruins of the ancient Taxila, I 
propose to begin at the south, with the outlying reinaius near 
the village of Shalipur, and to proceed northwards until I reach 
Scri-Ici-Piud, the most distant monument ia the holy tract 
of the Babar-Klihna. The site of each object is numbered 
in tlie accompanying map, and my dcsoriprion will follow 
these numbers. It is only necessary to premise that Shahpur 
is a small village on the south bank of the Tabui Nala, 3,000 
feet to the east of Bir moLind, and 2,000 feet to the south 
of HatiHl. Prom Sir-Kap the road to the Shahpur group 
of topes lies through a pass, to the oast of the citadel, which 
cuts off the ETatiil;! hill from the cud of the ridge. The 
distance from the east gate of Sir-ICap to the Shahpur Topes 
is rather more than one mile. 

No, 1, the largest stupa of aucient Taxila, whioli equals 
the great tope of Miinikyahl in siae, is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the- Tabra Nala, and about half a 
mile to the east of Shahpur. It is generally known as the 
Clik' Thu/p, or the “ Split Tope,” from a broad cut having 
been made right through the building either by General 
Ventura, or by some previous explorer.'^' The cutis 20 feet 
broad at the west end, and 38 foot at the east end with a 
depth of 32 feet. Thus enormous opening has utterly 
destroyed the appearance of the monument from the east 
and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 
and 18 feet thick at top, witii a gap of dO feet between them. 
These numljors give a top diameter of 75 feet ; but at 32 
feet lower I found the circumforenco to be 337 foot, which 
gives a diameter of 107J feet. But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 115 or 120 feet, and as the point 


'if Sto ri.ilc) IjYIII. for ti v'juw oI I5ih 
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oi’ incusin’cinont ^vas 20 Toct above ilio level of tlio court - 
yni’clj tlic actual base diameter may bo set as from 
120 to 125 fcot, or witliia 2 feel of that of Ibo groat Mdui- 
Icyula Tope. The loss of the outer casing has brought, 
to light the iuteriou construction, A^’hich Avas regulated by a 
series of ■walls radiating from the centre of the building. 
These walls are 1} feet tliiolc and 11| feet apart, ndiGre 
visible outside of the brohen surface, As the outer 'wall or 
casing would have l^ecn at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the 
building at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice 
the thiclcness of one wall, or 8^- feet to the measured 
diametoi of 10 7 J- feet, wbich gives a mimmiun cliamcior 
of nearly 110 feet, but as the external wall would have 
been almo.st certainly of greater tliickness than the radiat- 
ing walls, we may conelude that the diameter at 20 feel 
ahoTo the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may liarc 
been much as 125 feet. The people have no tradition about 
the contents of this stupa, from whicli I con cl rule that its 
exploration was ctlhetcd long before the time of General 
T cntiira. The stupa stood originally in the midst of a 
large rectangular court, surrounded by cells for monks, 
of wliioli only the foundations now remain. Inside the 
court, and to the south-east of the great tope, there was 
lormcrly another stupa. No, 2, of small size, which wars 
oxi)Iorcd long ago by the villagers, The platform on which 
lh(! great tope stands is GO feet in liciglit above the general 
level of the lields. ' 


iNos._ 3 and d are tlic vnins of small topes with attached 
jnonast ones, which stand on the high ground to tlio uortli 
oi thegreaU^^^i^n in the direction of the pass leading to 
iMi-kap. A os. D, (j, 7, a]id 8 are the remains of small topes 
to the .south-east ol tlio great stupa, and Nos. 9 to IG arc the 
Him of eight small topes to ilie west of No. 1, which are 
ehis tered around the village of Shahpur. All of those 
join teen topas wun-o opened some years ago hy the villa f^ors 

> L lax, ami No Id a copper plate uisoription, in throe 
k o Major Pearso oigU years 

one hue;., -Irian-Pali eluuiaetct^^Uc* Irafr'l 
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ycL boon mado publiu."*’ Some of tlie letters are {loLibtfuI, 
especially at the boginning, but the greater part arc very 
distinct and easily legible. I read the ^vholo as follows : 

Samvatsara {dasu^) miti 10 teym Sahliaijahena tlmha 

pmtislauto Mata pUu piiijac cujliam cha piuja^. 

“ In the year 10 by one named Sabliayaha this Thuljcir 
ffope) was erected in, honour of liis mother and father 
and in lioiiour of (?)”. Tho iirsfc letter is more like a ill an 
■v, hut the next three letters, and specially the compound 
letter ts, are so plain as to make my proposed reading a very 
prohahh3 one. Tho inscribed stone vase I was unable to 
trace satisfactorily, hut I believe it to be the Taxila vase 
wliich is now in tho Pesbfnvar museum, as it corresponds 
with Ihe description which I received from the villagers. 
The inscri])tion on tins vase has already been published by 
Professor Powsou, as well as by myself. f I read it from 
ihreo ditforeut fac -similes as follows : 

Sihilcna Silia-Raohliitena cJta hhratcirelil Tcihlmsllae 

ciyam tJniva praihitavHo sava Riidhana piujae, 

“ Tins Thuva (Tope) was erected in Taxila by the hrotlicrs 
iShihlla and. Slnha-Raksliiia in honor of all the Buddhas.’’ 
0 'll is inscription fully proves the accuracy of iny identifi- 
cation of the vast ruins near Sliah-dheri ivith tho famous 
Taxila of tho Greeks, and the equally famous Tahlcasila 
of the Buddhists. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19 lio to the south of tho Tabrd, Nala, 
between Sbahpur and the Blr mound. Tlio first is a large 
.square mound 85 feet in height, called Kotem-lca-Tmd. 
I L is evidently a ruined monastery, as tho cells of the monks 
can still l)o traced on all four sides. Midway and in front of 
the Avest side, tbero arc the ruins of a small square build- 
ing, Avluch I presume must once have bold a statue of Buddha 
in the usual position facing the east. The Avails of the 
monastery arc very maasivoly built of large squared stones, 
aiul this apparent solidity, combined with the great height 
of the place, must, I believe, have originated its modern 


•< Soo Pl'ilo LIX , fig, 2, for a cojiy of Mus iii'scnption. 

t Hoyul Asvuillc StK'u't/s JoHvnul, XX., p. 221., fnul noiigtil A sialic Socicily’a Journal, 
1S03, pj). loi iiiul 173. See pl.ilo IjIX, lly. lur a copy of the iiisciipUou, 
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unmc oC Kolera, ov tUe “Little Lort.” The other two 
mounds uvo the ruins of small topes previously explored 
hy the villagers. 

Nos. 20j and 22 are the ruins of small topes on tho 
131 r mound, which have ali'cady been noticed in my account 
of that part of tlie old city. No. 23 is a small ruined topo 
to the cast of Sirhap which was o]:)cn by an inhabitant 
of Sbah-dheri, without making any discovery. 

No, 21i is the remains of a large monolith, called 
Chuva\^Y i\\Q villagers, w^hieh means simply a “bolt/’ or 
fastening of a gate. This monolith is now lying in dvo 
pieces in a ravine to the north-west of the Ilatidi citadecl, and 
close to tho right hank of the Tahrd Nala, near the village 
of Dihia. Tiie pillar is formed of a soft, coarse grey sand- 
stone, and is very much weather-worn , But one of tho 
pieces still bears traces of an inscription in Ariano-Pali 
character.s, of which the only legihlo part reads sera Tho 
largest piece of tlm column is 5 feet 4i inches long, with a 
diameter of 3U'd3G inches, and the smallest piece is 1 foot 
11^ inches long with a diameter of 3-Ji’S72 inches. The 
w'hole length of tlie five pieces is 17 feet 10 inches. In 
making an excavation for tho clearance of those pieces, I 
discovered the abacus, or top of tho capital, wliicli was 3 foot 
2 inches square and \) inches thick. I found also a portion 
of the base 4 feet 3^- inches square, with a mortice holo for 
lijciug the sliaft. Judging from the position in which the 
pillar now lies, I should infer that it must have stood on the 
side of tlic high road, and just outside one of tho principal 
entrances of Sir-ICap. The ravine lies l)ctw'ccn two high 
in ouuds, and forms a natural entrance to Sir-Nap and its 
citadel, which is still the most frequented path of the place. 

^ No. 25 is a small ruined topo on the north ridge of Hatidl, 
w'hirh has already been alluded to as having yielded some 
copper coins to the villager Nnv. No. 2G is the miined tower 
on tho liigliest point of (lie north lidgc which I opened 
uiLsuccessfulIy. No. 27 is a similar tower on the small 
central ridge wliieli was also opened without result. No. 28 
is the remains of a large temple near tlie north end of Sir- 
Kap, ■13 feet 4 inclic.s in length by 32 feet in breadth inside, 
iiom the aeoonnls which I received on the spot this room 
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had heon lately excavated by Major Craeroft, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Pindi, and at a still earlier period 

by Major Pearse. I cleared out the room entirely for the 
purpose of ascertaining’ its original purposoj and Vroin the 
numerous pieces of broken colos'^al figures in Inirnt clay 
which I found, I conclude that the building was an n])cu 
temple containing colossal seated figures, similar to those 
that are seen all over Banna. I found also the lid of a 
black steatite box, S iiichcs in diameter, fi-oiii which I infer 
that the box itself may have been found and secreted during 
some of the previous excavations. My other discoveries 
were the following \ a square bar of lead 1S-| inches long 
and one-third of one inch thick, a massive iron door 
Jiinge, bent for tlie purpose of alloiving tlio door to be turned 
completely hack against the 'wall ; portions of long har- 
h luges of iron witli the nails still sticking in them, hut no 
traces of wood ; a thin flat strap of iron, 0 inches long and 
2 1 inches broad, witli a nail hole at each end j a haskoiful 
of charcoal j and a very large quantity of quick lime. The 
last two discoveries might reasonably ho supposed to be the 
produce of a lire wliich destroyed the buildings, U’cre it not 
for the discovery of the unmelted piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I iuoline therefore to suppose that the lime was 
intended for the repairs of the stucco figures, and that the 
charcoal may have been designed for heating lead or lac 
for the fastening of the statues. Similar arraiigemcufs for 
mending stucco figures may be seen any day in the temples 
of Barma, The portions of statues whioli I found were 
three heads, with the eyes wide open, and two right hands,— 
one empty and the other holding drapery. I was informed 
that Major Oraoroft had obtained two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Pearse 
near Shah-dheri.**^ The size of some of the figures must hare 
been 9 or 10 feet, as one of the heads discovered by me 
had a face of 10 J inches in length, and one of the hands was 
C-^- inches broad across the four fingers. 

At the east end of the temple, distant only 6 feet, and 
connected by a grand door- way 14 feet wide, there is a circular 
well, or under-ground room, 32 feet in diameter aud 18 feet 
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clDCTi wMoli was excavated without auy stxocoss micloi' Btajor 
Cracroft’a ordots. It was filled with ruhhish, aud the ex- 
cavation was camed down till it reached a solid iiavoinen i 
oC rough stones, hfhr, the villager, was vciy anxious that 
I should clear out all the stone paveniM t, as he believed 
Lliat ii'cnsui’c must l)o liicl beneath it. Had li been ^ ^ ^ 
for sunn lying ivatei’, it would not hav^e been an J 

nbiec for* tbe concealment of valuables, aud as tbo Unoy, 
whieli bad already been dug up to a dcptli of 3 oiyb tee , 
was made eutircly of a solid stone, and as the walls still 
bore traces of tbeir stucco coToriug, I concluded Uiat tins 
deep circular room was ^wobably one of the uudor-ground 
apartments of TaxUa, wlncii have been described by lhilos- 
trains. I confessj liowovej', that I was not satisfied Aviili this 
explanation, as there were no apparent moans of ticcessj 
except by a wooden ladder, wbioli is possible but not pro- 
bable, as the great doorway of Id feet towards tbe temple 
would not liavo been rcc[iurcd at tbe head of a laddoi. 
iirst I tliouglit that it might have been a granary, but when 
I bad cleared out the great entrance, I gave up this opinion. 
The walls of this room are ^ feet lUicb, and square oxter- 
ually, to conform in appicarauce with tbe outer walls of the 
temple. The ouisitle dimensions of tbo whole building are 
SO loot long ti'oin cast to west, \yith a breadth of feet. 


No. 29 is the remains of another stone colnran, which 
wus discovered under-ground near the south end of Sir- 
Kap by the -villager Nhr, who secretly brohe it up into small 
pieces in the hope of discovering gold, dYhon first dis- 
covered it is said to have consisted of ouo square piece, and 
of five or six cylindrical pieces all broken. The statement 
is coufiruied by tbe smooth ends of some of the fragments, 
as uxdl as by llio mortice holes in two of the pieces. The 
largest piece had a dianieter of 2 feet 8^ inches, with a 
mortice hole 5 inches square and 4 deep. The smallest had 
a diameter of 2 feet G-J- inches, with a mortice hole 4^ inohos 
square, aud a third fragment bad a diameter of 2 feet 
G'l inches. Now, the practice of buikliug up a column in 
sepavato pieces, being Greek and not Imlian, I infer that 
this pillar is most probably of Greek origin, anti therefore 
that we may ascertain its height from its known diameter. 
A-s the shaft is sjuooth, the eolumn was probably of the plain 
Ionic order, wliicb, at the usual rate of 81 lower diameters, 
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would liavo had a Iieiglil of ahouL 23 foot. Two fraj^monts 
of a large flat square stone, 9 inches thick, were found iiiUie 
same place. This probahly helougcd to the huso, os its 
breadth was not less than 3 feet. The edges of cue face of 
this stone were broadly bevelled. 

No. 30' is a large mound about 200 feet square on the 
left haulc of the Tabid Nala, near the small village of 
Malidi'-ka-Mora. Some superficial oxcavatloiis which I 
made showed that it was the remains of a temple, or oilier 
large hnilding, 110 feet in length from north 1o south, and 
and 78 feet broad, with a colonnade or cloister all round. 
On the east side the villagers had lately excavated the 
complete base of a large sandstone column, which is of very 
great interest, as it is the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet been discovered in the Panjdb, It 
is the perfect Attic base of a column 2. feet dj indies in 
diameter, the only difference being the greater projection 
of the fillet iininodiately below the upper torus. *1 he plinth 
is 3 feet 8^ inches square and 11 inches thick.* At the 
village masjid I found two pieces of a limestone pillar, each 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, which u’cre also 
discovered in the mound. I think it possible that this 
Malidr mound may ho the ruins of the temple described by 
Philostratus, “ Before the walls of the city stood a temple 
whose dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of prop by ry, 
within which was a chapel, loo small in proportion to the 
size of the temple, which wais large, spacious and siUTouiided 
with pillars, hut notwithstanding the chapel was worthy of 
admiration. ” O’he temple just described agrees ^vith the 
ruins of the Halier mound in several curious ])artieLihu's, 
in its position which was outside the city, in its size which 
Avas nearly 100 feet, and in its external colonnade. 3’his 
agreement is certainly very close, but my confidence in tlie 
itlentification is not very great on account of the weak and 
doubtful authority of Philostratus. 

Nos. 31 to 30 belong to the Gwuju group of monuments 
in Bahar-hlidna. The first is a small ruined tope, Avith 
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Hionasfcoi’y attached, hut-li of which have Lee a oxj)lorGd by 
tlic yillagoi’s. Ko. 32 is a small ruined tope in which the 
villai^f'r Nhr tlis covered the relics which have been 
described by Mr. Westropp.^ These relics consisted 
of a circular stone box, about 1 foot in diameter and 
3 inches in dcptli, boauti fully turned and polished, and 
covered by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was a 
small hollow crystal figure of a hanm or goose, containing 
a tliin gold plate inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscrilied with Ariano-Pali cliaractors. The letters have been 
punclied on the plate fromtlio back, so that they appear in 
relief on the upper side.t Several of tho letters are of 
unusual forms Avliicli renders some portion of the reading 
doubtful, but tiio greater number of the letters arc distinct 
and indisputable. I read tho ivliolc as follows : 


Su'iiii Dkagamtlo cllialo lireilinvetiije Matnha-sisa l?ituha snsl 
Loowi-i^iiu jltvjo hatekajati, 

Iho translation is oxtreinoly difficult, owing partly to tho 
doubtful valiio of some of the letters, and partly to our 
ignorance of tho provineial dialect of the record. Tabu 
Kajeudra Mittra has published a lentativo translation, to 
w'hic'h t must take exception, as it ignores the two most 
distinct ivords Main and IHtu, or '' mother” and “father,” 
whicli are of such frequent occurrence in these short dedh 
catory records of the Tuddhists. I do not presume to give 
any translation myself, but I may venture to suggest that 
the word shv/c most probably refers to the “head,” or 
.si/yt of Buddha which was offered in this very plaeo. J 
think also that the word dJiato may refer to the Via/ or 
relic ^ whicli was found inside the crystal hmm when it was 
first discovered. DhaU is the technical term for a bonc- 
ruliG, and dlmjohu, one of the well known names for a stupa 
IS only the Pah from of the Sanskrit dhatu^garhha, or the 
rehc receptacle ” I conclude therefore that tho stupa was 

the head hone 

^^un-d/uUifJ of Liiddlia, or over some other relic in the 
holy ground of Iho “head offering of Buddha.” 

* li'-llp^l} \‘-l ifv' iv i il, j) J75 
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No. 33 is a small vuiuod tope, -witli a square recess in the 
centre, which was lon,^ ago explored the villagers. No. 31 is 
a small monastery. No. 35 is a small circular rooiii or a large 
well 10 feet in diameter, full of rubbish, inside wbich the 
villager Niir found a gold plate weighing 38 Uupeos, and 
worth upwards of GOO Rupees. It was lying loose amongst the 
rubbish against the wall of tho chamber. No. 36 is a small 
ruined tojie, in whicli Nur found a small stone box, two 
stone hausaSi or geese, along with some copper coins, gold and 
silver leaf, and a few beads. There was no inscription with 
this deposit. 

"We now come to the Jliaudiala group of monuments 
in tho land of the Jjcihar-lshdnai of ndiioli No. 37, called 
JJiandidla-liia-dlierU is the loftiest mass of ruin now existing 
near Shah-dheri, The mound is diS foot in height, and about 
260 feet square at base. Rrom its size as well as from its 
position I judge the mound to be tho remains of a great 
temple. I therefore began clearing the top, but as there was 
no appearance of masonry, I dug two broad trenches at rigid 
angles across the mound winch, at 7 and 8 feet deep, disclosed 
three of the walls of a large building. I continued the excava- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without reaebing the fourth wnll ; 
but as I was now satislied that the building was a temple, the 
work was stopped. Tlio wells were of different thicknesses, 
tliat to the west being 10 feet 7 iuclies, that to the east 9 feet 
G inches, while that to the north was only 6 feet 2 inches. 
'J’ho breadth of tho room between tlie cast and west walls was 
28 feet. In making this excavation, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Azas, amidst a quantity of ashes, mixed 
with a white ilakcy substance like crusbccl asbestos. The 
quantity of ashes was so great that I concluded that the 
building must have been destroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of ruins, 29 feet in 
height, situated close to the west side of tho temple just 
described. The whole mound is covered with large cut 
stones, which are half hidden by scrubby thorn bushes. I 
traced six parallel walls running north and south, and four 
running cast and west. The outer dimensions were 170^ 
feet by 1 08:|- feet ; hut the greater length was made up by 
a court-yard 68 feet broad at the south cud. 9’lio walls 
varied from dj to GJ feet in thickness, and tho rooms from 
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0;-to 15 feet in bToadth. At tl\o sonU\ end of the main 
l)iiilding tliere is a rained iligbt of steps leading into tlio 
court-yard tlirough a gap in the ouic]' wall, which was no 
doubt the position of the main entvanoe, I conclude that 
this nioLiiul was the remains of a monastery attached to tho 
great temple. 


No. 30 is a small ruined tope, wliieli was opened hy 
Niir nithoiit result. No. 10 is a large ruined tope, standing 
ill the centre of a square ciicIoslu’p, distant 1,200 J'cet to 
the north of the two great ruins just desorihod, and duo 
north also of the gates of ^Ir-Kap and Hatihl. Tliis ivas 
also explored hy Nur, who s that ho found only a largo 
polished yellow slab, wliich lie sold to a goldsmith of llawal 
Ihndi for one rupee, whore-sold it for lire rupees to form tho 
the tombstone of a British soldier. Tlie stupa is now a mero 
lieap of stones ; hut after clenring away tho loose stones, I 
was able to measure the undisturbed part of the striieture, 
which was upiyards of 10 feet in diameter. Hie tope was 
sLiiTniiinled hy a square enclosure containing about 30 colls 
for t)ic attendant monk's, The arraiigemeut of this enclo- 
sure, as far as 1 could trace it, was as follows ; The central 


stupa, about 15 feet in diameter, was surrounded by open 
cloisters 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 feet, Ijohind 
which wore tho cells of the monks, each 9^ foot broad and 
feet long. Tiie outer ivall of the monastery was 3 feet 
and the inner wall 2 Icut thick, the whole building forming 
a square of 115 feet outside. The onlranee Aras in the centre 
of the s until face towards tlie city. Outside tho north-east 
corner there ivas a small ruined temple whdeli had been 
opened by the villagers. This large stupa, standing in the 
iciy midst of the l>abtir-kho.iia land I believe to Inwe l^een 
tlio famous raoniunciit Avhich Asoka erected on tho spot 
where Buddha had tnade an offering of liis head. Tho 
remains of dentils and otlier carved stones show that this 
stupa »tusfc have been similar in its architectural ornamen- 
tation to the iSirunkyhla and I3alar Topes. 

situated 1,500 feet to 
! same distance to the 

slatts tlru ^ ™ explored hy Nnr, Avho 

n!en^ ni l!r ih along wirh the usual frag- 

ntj, A boiu and heads, a copper plate inscription brokim 
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ill tivo picccsj which was "Ivon to the Com]uis!=iionei\ From 
memory Nnr drew the size of the plate ou k piece of paper 
as inches long and 2 inclics hroad. The plate was scon 
hy numliers of the people of the Shali-dhcrij all of whom 
agreed that it was broken in two pieces, !nit they dilfored 
as to its length from 8 fingers or G inches, to 1 span or 9 
inches. From this description of the plate I Mt quite 
satisfied that it must he the same as Mr. Roberts’ Taxila 
plate, and tins oonolusion has been since confirmed hy Mr. 
lloberis himself, who has kindly informed me that, to the 
heat of his recollection, when ho was encamped at Hasan 
Abdal, the man who brought the ])late to him said that he 
had found it in the lands of a Tillage somo miles to tlie 
cast of tiasan Abdal. As the place of fliacoTcry pointed 
out to me hy Nur is exactly 9 miles to the F. S. E. of Hasan 
Abdal, I think that the proof of the identity of the two 
plates is most complete and satisfactory. But one difiiciiUy 
still remains to be explained, which is, the position of the 
place of discoYery with respect to Taxila itself. In the 
inscription it is distinctly stated that the “ deposit of a 
relic of Sakyamuni was made hy the Satrap Llako lOmulul^o^ 
in the district named OhhcuiUy to the north-east of the city 
of Taxila.’’ Now, the place of discovery, according bo Nur, 
lies almost due north of the old city, although it is N. N. 
from the large village of Shah-diieri. The only probable 
explanation which I can suggest is the possibility of a 
mistake ou the part of my infornmut Nur, whose explora- 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may easily 
he supposed to havo failed in retaining the details of his 
discoveries. His first statement made to myself referred 
tlie deposit to No. TO, hut a fortnight afterwards lie changed 
it to No. 'Ll, and as ho adlicrccl to this latter slatcmenfc 
during tlio rest of my stay near Shah-dheri, I have assigned 
the discovery to that monument. His own wife, however, 
ivho, during the absence of her husband, was the first to 
inform me of the finding of this plate, referred the discovery 
to one of the ruined topes of Gdngu or Ohilii she could not 
remember which. As Nur himself was evidently uncertain 
whether the coppcr-plate inscription was found in No. 40 or 
41, [ feel inclined to accept the ivife’s remembrance of the 
place of discovery as pointing to a more easterly site than 
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Ko. ^\.'^' I Tisiicd mysolfj Avlicro T iiiroi>mo(n)y 
five cliiTerent 'wiincasos llmt no macription oi’ any Idnd had 
been cHscovored tlioi’Oj but )md licfird that an insoribed 
copper-plate in In^o pieces had been found near ShalKlliori. 
Tile ruined luonn meats of G'dngu Iiavo already been des- 
cribed as half a mile of the norlh-oast corner 

of the old city. tThe balance of cvidenco, I thinks is tliero- 
forc in favor of tUo discovery liaviug heou inado in one of 
the Gaagu 'ihpes; to T\dncli Nur has ascribed tho deposits of 
the oryhtal hansas with the gold in.scription, and of the two 
stone wifhout inscription, To one of these, either 

No. 32 nv No. GG, I would assign ilio deposit of the relic 
of Buddha ^Y iih Sir . Uobc r ts’ T axil a plate, on the s n p] ) o - 
sition that Nnr’s nicmory jnay possibly have failed him as 
to tlio exact spots in whicli )iis discoveries wore mado. Tdio 
following amended translation of this important inscription 
has been given by Professor Bowson -.f lu the yoar sovenl,y- 
cighb of the great king, tho groat Moga, on the fifth day 
of the month Panomos. On tliia notable occasion, the 
Satrap of ChlioJiam and Chvkhw.^ by namo Liuko ICusuluko, 
deposits a relic of tho holy Sskyamuui in the SepatikOj estab- 
lished in the country called GhliGm% north-east of Uio city 
of ') axila, in honour of the collective body of worshippers 
and of all flie Puddlifis ; for the honouring of his hither 
and motlmr, tor the long life, strength, and prosperity of tho 
satrap s son and "wife, for the honouring of all his brother, s 
and relatives, and for making known his grciit liberaliiv, 
lame, and success.”^ 


ho. IS a very large ruined mound situated about 
tiircG-quartovs of _ a mile to the north-west of tho great 
It is between 300 and TOO feet sfumvo 
at base, and dU feet in height. It is well known to tlio 
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pp,o|)lo under the name of Sci’l-M-pindi or Sirl'kl'i^lnclj 
which, I think, may possibly refer to the AzVw or "iicad- 
ofleriug” of Buddha. I made several superficial excavations 
on the top of the mound, which brought to light only the 
t'oiuidatioiis of some modern buildings. 1 dug also a large 
well iu the middle, which u'as carried down to a depth of 12 
feet. Amongst q^u anti ties of hroken stones and ashes, I 
found a single small pillar of a Buddhist railing of a some- 
wliat novel pattern, marked with an Arian letter, Avhich, I 
think, must bo intended for a numerical figure, as I have 
found several of the Mathura pillars nurahered in the same 
way. The piller is only 18^ inches in height, and 3^ by 3 
in dies thick. The front face is bevelled on hotli edges in the 
usual manner, hut the sockets for the rcccptiou of the rails 
are single segments with flat backs, instead of the usual 
double segments. Tliis pillar must have formed part of a 
railing round some holy tree or small object in the court-yard 
of the great monastery, Avhicli, I presume, once covered the 
SerUhi-imid mound. No. 4:3 is a small ruined tope on the 
west side of No. 42, which has long ago been opened by the 
villagers.^^ 

No. 44 is a ruined tope in the village of Tlmpldai 
inside the ruined city of Sir-Sukh. 

In closing mj^ account of the extensive ruins near 
Sbah-dheri, which I have endeavoured to identify with the 
famous Taxila of the Greeks, I may remark that the iden- 
tification is most satisfactorily confirmed by the hearings 
aud distances of the next two places visited by IIwcii 
Thsang, both of which will be now described under the 
names of Hasan Ahdal aud Baoti Pinch Tlio ruins at these 
places form, what may he called, the western group of the 
siihurhan or outlying remains of Taxila, the ancient capital 
of the Panjab. 

VIII. HASAN ABDAb. 

At 70 lU or Ilf miles, to the north-west of Taxila, 
Hwcii Thsang visited the tank of the Serpent King Mdpatra. 

* Mj Uoluvcuck lw4 5‘uu'cn‘ii’'U‘ A di'.C'noiy iii thw muaeclUto iieiglLligurKnod ; “To 
Hio of ,Suii-kj-Pin(1, .ihoiit n giiii.sliofc from Llio village, at a yfiot culled ukoLifc 8 

feet below the Miif-ico'’ wfi's found d stone ho\, holding a w'oo<1gii box, which hold a .^ilvti 
box, in hide winch w.ia a gold box, conl'iniing fiomo small pearl «, bii'S of gold, &c. Tho 
stone hox W'.is found in a srpiaie euinpaiUneufc, near wJiiuli in a iim'S of oaith Man found 
a sin.ill loll of leiy thm silver, hc.ncoly ono inch in hieatUh, ami very fiiablc, coiiLaiuiiig an 
nisciiption in Aiuui lottei'n, — Sue Pavjfb Ooiinitncnl Gir.i.tlc, 
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It was 100 paces, ov about 250 feet, in circuitj and iis pure 
and limpid waters were fringed with lotus ilow'ers of different 
colours. Both the direction and distancu of the Ciiiucso 
pilgrim point to Hasaii Abdal, wliioli boars norLli-ivest 10 
miles distant from Sliali-dUeri hy the new main road, and 
at least 11 miles by citlior of tlio t\\’o old roads. This 
agi’eement is fully confirmed by the presence of the famous 
spring of BdbaAVali, or Panja-Salub, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. The slirino of the saint is situated on the peak 
of a lofty and precipitous hill, about one mile to the eai't 
of the tOAvn. At the iiortli-Arcst foot of this hill numerous 
springs of pure limpid water gu-sli out of the ground, and 
form a clear and rapid rill Avhieh fulls into the JFdh rivulet, 
about half a mile to the west of tlio town. The tank of 
Baha-Wali, or Panja-Sahil) is a small square reservoir of 
clear w'ater, AA'bich avus full of fish ou both occasions when 
I have visited the place, in 181-8 and 18GI. It is surrounded 
by small dilapidated bride temples, and ou the west side 
the Avater gushes out from beneath, a rock marked Avith a 
rude represGutatioii of a hand, which the Sikhs ascribe to 
their founder JDtthft lyanaJc. The place has been briefly 
desoriljGcl by BJpIiiustone, Moorcroft, Barnes, and Ilugcl, 
but the legend of the spring is grrcii by Moorcroft alone. 
Both he and Blphinstone take BabaAVah and Hasan Ahdld 
for one and the same person. But, according to the iiifor- 
inalion which I rceeived, Baba-Wali, Kan dll ri, Avas a saint 
from Kandaliar, Avhose :^idnit, or shrine, is on the top of the 
liill, Avhile Hasan,, surnanied Ahddl, or [he '‘mad,” avus a 
Gujar, wlio built the Sa?'dl Avliich still goes by his name, and 
Avhosc tomh is at the foot of the hill as stated by Moor croft. 

In the time of Hwen Tlisang, A. B. C30, the legend 
of the place referred to the Ndf/a or Serpent King of the 
fountain, named JSktpatm. 'WlionGver the people Avauted 
rain or lino Avcatlicr, they proceeded to the tank in 
company A\ilh some Srdmajias or ascetic Buddhists, and 
STUAppiug their fingers, invoked the Aapas aid in a mild 
voice, mid at once obtained their Aiiylics. TJiis is the 
Buddhist logciid, Avhich Avas jirobably succeeded by a 
Bralmiauioal version, and that again by a Muhammadan 
one, and the last, in its turn, has given Avay to the Sikh 
legend related by Moorcroffc. According to this accurate 
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traveller, the bloolc of stone from wliicli the holy spring 
gushes forth is “ supposed to liave been sane tided by a 
miracle wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
iaith. Nauak, coming to the place fatigued and tliirsty, 
thought he had a claim upon tho hosidtaUty of his brother 
ascetic, and invoked tlie spirit of I3a])a AVali for a cup of 
water. The liXuliammadaii saint, iudiguaut at tlio presump- 
tion of an unbeliever, replied to his application hy throAving 
a stone at him of several tons weight. JS'anak caught tho 
missile in his hand, and then placed it on the ground, leav- 
ing tho impression of liis Ihigcrs upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded w'ater to Hoav from it, and 
til is constituted the rill here observable.” It is from tins 
story that blio place has received the Sikh name of 
Sdhihy or the holy hand- mark” of N^nak. 

The above is tlie usual story of tlie Sikh priests, hut on 
enquiring amongst tlie iMuhainmadans, I Avas referred to a 
haldr at the tomb of Hasan Abdal from AAdioni I received 
the following curious version of tbo legend: '' Janak 
ilaja had tAVo servants, named Motl rtam and Hunnk. On 
tlie occasion of a particulai’ sacrifice, the llaja appointed 
separate duties to each of liis servaats, and amongst them 
kloti Ram Avas appointed to keep the door, and IS^anak to 
removo the leaves iu Avhich the food liad been wmappocl. 
During the ceromouy, a clog rushed iu through the door 
toAvards the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke 
its back Avith a stick, Avhen he AA^as severely reproved by 
Kdriak for his cruelty. Raja Janak then addressed his Iavo 
servants saying, — ^ Moti Ram, you have hcliavcd as a 
Mleclihdi but you, Hanak, as a man full of compassion, lu 
the Kal-jug you Avill both bo horn again; IS'&.uak iu Kdlu 
ICatvi’s Wise in TalAvandi, and Moti Ram as Wall in the 
house of a JVIogal in ICanthlr.* When Raba Hanak AA^as re- 
horn, he went to Waii’s house in Randitr and said, * Do yoir 
icniemher me?’ ^No said Wali, but do you open my eyes !* 
Then Niinak opened the eyes of Wali, and ho suav and re- 
membered his former birth, and fell at the feet of his former 
companion. Niinak then turned Wali into vjiul and him- 
self into teaser, and they came both to the toAvn of Ilhvo, 
Avliich is uoAV called Hasan Abdal, Avlion Haiiak placed his 
hand on the rock, and they resumed their shapes. Bub ever 
since then tho pure Avater has never ceased giushiug forth 
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from ilic rock, and tlio pleasant breezo lias never ceased 
2 tlnyiug about the town of Haro.” 


In this form of tlie story I think tliat 1 can recognize a 
gminino Ifvuldhist legend, ^Ylucb may be almost completely 
restored to its early forni by substituting the name of 
iludclba for that of Nanak, and the name of the Ndga King, 
iildpatra, for that of Moti Ham, The last was the cruel 
serpent who destroyed Ufe^ or, as Iln’cn Tlisaug says, the 
£hq)aira Irce^ while the lirst w'as the compassionate Buddha, 
Avlio, pitying the sufferings of mankind, must have OTercomo 
and eouvoricd Hie Kilga. In the substitution of the dog of 
the Bakir’s legend for the tree of IIwg]i Tlisang, I think 
that we may detect a Muhammadan version in wliicli the 
Mali perhaps played the most conspicuous part. The name 
of Kanclar, also, I would refer to tlic ncighljoiiring district 
of Gandliara, across the Indus, as a more i^robablo locality 
for the scene of the original Hindu legend. I would also 
refer the obtainment of the wind and water of the Bakir’s 
version to the old legend of Hwen Thsang, who relates that, 
whenever the peo^de wanted 'rain’ (or ‘ fine weather’) or in 
other AYords, “ ^\'atcr and wind,” they invoked the Kaga of 
the tank. The whole .story is eminently Buddistical, and 
its evident comiectioii with tlie legend of Hwen Thsang is 
a most satisfactory proof of tlic identity of the clear spring 
of Ilasau Abdal with the Ndga fountain of the ChiuGse 
pilgrim. It is equally also a proof of the identity of the 
vast ruins near ShaU-dheri with the ancient TaxUa. 


Tlic accuracy of this identification is supported by the 
existence of several Buddhist ruins near the well laiown 
cyi)i'esB garden of the Mogul Emperors. The most impor- 
tant of these is a large and lofty mound, about 20 feet high 
on its north face, but 50 on its south face towards the garden, 
whieli is close by on the opposite bank of the rivulet. On 
this mound I traced the ruins of a monastery, 200 feet square, 
and of a largo stupa,^ liotli of which had been pulled down 
to liimisb inatorifils lor the works of the Mogal Emperors, 
Amongst the luin?: of the s/jqia, one of my servants picked 
up a piece of coi^per vessel, and within tlie walls of the 
moiiastciy onc-balt of a square co])por Grcoo-Bactriaii coin. 
Eight hundred feci to the east ol these ruins Uioro is another 
lolly mound on Avlueb I [raced the tbundaliou walls of a 
huge squaie building, which was probably a teiuido. G’o 
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the south of the last, and duo cast from the garden, tlioro 
is a tliii'd aiouiul of smaller dimensions AA'liich I take lo he 
the rcjnaiiis of a temple. All tlicso jiiouikIs arc covertnl 
u'itli largo cut stones and fragments of pottery.^ 

The ancient name of the town is said to have keen Ihro, 
u'liich is most likely true, as the large stream, only tin-oe 
miles to the wcslivard, is called the Haro llivor. I Avas told, 
howcA'cr, by one of the Sikh priests, that the place uas 
formely called Bat-lcamd, 'which he referred to some kind of 
Tjat, or llaniau tree. But I think it more probable that this 
]iaine is only a corruption of tlio Arabic l}ui~1zadah, or 
“ idol-house,” which was the common term aiiplied by the 
jMuhammaclau coiK^ucrors to all the Indian temples ; and 1 
would refer the name to the large ruined temple on the 
RCicoiul mound to the east of tim monastery and stupa, and to 
the north- cast of the cypress garden. 

IX. IbVOTI PIND. 

On leaving the l:^d(ja hjiiniain, II wen Thsang proceeded 
about J)0 //, or 5 miles, to the south-east, to a gorge be twee* a 
two mount ams, where there was a built by Asoka, 

al)oiit 100 feet in height. This was the place where Sdkya 
Ihiddha was said to have predicted the period Avheii the future 
Maitmja Buddha should apiiear; besides tlio stupa there 
was a monastery which had been in ruins for a long time. 
The distance points to the neighbourhood of Baoti Bind, 
^vhere I found the ruins of a large town and of several 
Buddhist monuments. But the hearing is cast, which it 
certainly should he, as a south-east direction would have 
carried the pilgrim far away from the bills into the open 
plain about half way to Kala-ka-Sarai, Baoti- Bind is a 
small village situated on an ancient mound, or piad, on the 
right hank of the or Boil Nala^ and at the west end 
of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro Biver. 
In the gorge” between the Baoti ridge and tbe Hasan 
Abddl ridge, there is a small hill forming three sides of a 
sf|narc which is usually called Lan(jar~lzot, hut is also known 
as ^nlzot,\ This was the name of the fort, which was formed 
by closing the open side of the hill with a strong wall. The 
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iioi'di side is al)ou(< 1,500 foet in long'd!, nncl each of ilio 
otin’r three sides about 2,000 feet, which would make the 
whole circuit of the )daee just ooe mile and a half, Tho 
real a ins of numerous buildings and tanks are traceable iu 
tlio loAYer part of the fort, and of walls and lowers along 
the crests of the ridge. The bill is everywhere very rocky, 
but on the north and east sides it is precipitous and iiiacces- 
sil)le. The highest point of the ridge is at the north-east 
iuigle, which is about 300 feet above the fields. On this 
■I)uint there are tlic remains of a large shipa^ which is visible 
for many n^ilcs all round. My attention was first drawn to 
It by its sguarc appearance, as seen from my camp near 
Sbali-dlieri, from which it bore north-west about 7 miles 
distant. On enquiry I was told tliat it ivas certainly a tope, 
and that it had not been opened : and as its position corre- 
sponded almost exactly with that of the Mailveija Stupa as 
described by Hiven Th^ang, I jutiged that it might possibly 
be llie actual utifpa uliich was said to have been built by 
Asoka. 

On reaching the top of the hill I found the remains of 
a BUiall monastery, 70 feel long by 58 feet broad, from which 
a flight of ,30 steps led to a wide ])latform, on -^rhich stood 
the ruined tope, Go feot in diameter. Owing to the ivaut of 
room, tbe platfuriu is somewhat irregular in shape. The 
east and west faces are parallel, —the former being 100 feet 
in length, and the latter only 50 feet. The south face, which 
is at fight angles to these, is 90 feet long, but the north 
lace is llo feet, Tbe whole is 17 feet in height above the 
monastery, and the ruins of tAie stupa rise 17 feet more above 
the platform After all tlicsc measurements had l)eeu made, 
X found tbat the west side of the stupet^ which is the most 
accessible, must have been removed by the villao'ers, and 
that the opening Avhich had afterwards been made from the 
top A\as not in the middle of the structure, and consequently 
that the deposit, if any existed, would still be intact. At 8 
feet from tbe top my excavation came upon a small chamber, 
S Icct square, formed of cut stones, vdiich was filled up 
rough stones. The work was continued down 
toldfect where the whole brendth of the chamber was 
covered AVith a single slab. On removing this slab, the 
Avoi'kmon found a largo rod earthen- ware vessel, of the 
common spherical form with a narrow neck, imbedded in red 
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carfcli. As ilic chamber continued below ibis lovob tUe work 
was carried on down to 22 feet, Adhere all trace of the square 
shaft being lost, the Avork w^as stopped. The earthen-ware 
A^ossel was about one-third part fillod Avith fine red clay, 
amongvst Avlilch I found a gold coin of about A, D. 600 or 
GOO, Avbich is of very common occniTence in the Panjitb 
and N. W. India.^ The other objects were a small flat 
circle of gold, with a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver 
coin much worn, some small colored beads, and some frag- 
ineuts of bone. The state of this deposit shows that it had 
UBA'er been disturbed, but tlie presence of the gold coin proves 
that the stupa\% not older than A, D. 600, and, therefore, that 
it cannot be the Maitreija stuDo, Avhich was build by Asoka. 

The ruins of IBaoti Pind occupy several lofty mounds 
on the right hank of the Paoti Kala, to the north and south 
of the modern village. Tlie ancient coins, Avbich arc found 
tlicre in considerable numbers, aboAV that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asolca. Put tlie natural 
advantages wdiicli the site possesses in its never failing springs 
of water are so great that there can he little doubt tliat the 
position must have hcoii occupied from the very earliest times. 
The chief spring, called the “ Mir Sahib fountain,” which is in 
the bed of tho Nala between the idllage and Langar-kot, gushes 
out in a copious stream, wliich is said to be sufficient to turn 
tAvo mills. To the south-east of the village there are the 
remains of one large square building Avliich looks almost too 
large for a monastery, and Avhioh may liave been a country 
scat of the ancient kings of Taxi la. Amongst its ruins I 
found a considerable quantity of laph lazuli in small frag- 
ments, just such as I afterwards discovered scattered over 
the Bir mound near Shah-dlieii, but Avhicli are not found 
at all amongst the monastic remains of Manikyfila. Por 
those reasons I believe that the foundations of the large 
square building to the south-east of Eaoti Pind must have 
belonged to some place of the laity, rather than to a 
monastery or other religious edifice. To tho east of the 
village I found a ruined stupa Avhich had been opened 
by the people, Avho professed to have made no dis- 
covery in it. They told the same story at first of another 
stupa to the north of the village, hut as I had received 
certain intelligence of the discovery of a crystal hansel^ or 

* .Sue AYiUon’s Aviaiia Plate XA^IU, figs, 27 an<l 28. 
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!;^oosc, in this nortli topo, they Tvero obliged to acbio-wledgo 
it. According to tlic Yillagcra, ilic discovei-y consisted of a 
crystal frog (the hansa Avith closely paolccd Avings) Avhioh 
Avas deposited in a stone box. The box Avas broken, and the 
headmen of the village (inarrclled ahoAit tlie possession of 
the crystal goose, Avbicb aylis at length taken to the Deputy 
Gomnussioner, aaTio told them to settle the matter amongst 
thejnsch^es. It AA'as afterwards offered for sale in Rfiwal 
Pindi, but as the dealors said it Avas of Jio vahte, it is said to 
haA’c bce]i soon forgotten and lost. 

33aoti Pind is on the high road leacliiig from Hasan 
AbdiU toAvards Haripiu' in Hazara. The name is most pro- 
bably a nind(n'U one, hut that of Langar-kot is, 1 think, an 
old one. ilTe people haAm no tradition about tho place, 
except that the fort ]j ad belonged to Raja Sir-kitp^ the anta- 
gonist of AAdiose name is associated with all tho old 

cities in tl\e Sindh-Sagai' Doab. Tho story of R-as^ln has 
l)cen Avoll told l)y General Abbott, but the legend of Sir-l'ap 
and his l>rothors and sist^ers still remains to be uuraAmllcd. 
I ])ropnse to attempt ibis licreafter. 

X. UAL AH. 

The tope of has been described by Burnes and 
no I iced by General Court. It stands in a most commanding 
position on i lie last spur of the long range of lulls Avlueli 
forms Ibc norlh boundary of the llai'o A^allcy, It can be 
seen by a IraA^cllor along the high road for a length of 8 
nrilcs from Ivala-ka-Sarai to AVah. It is 5^ miles to the 
nor til of ,Shah-(lheri, on the oast side of the high road lead- 
ing to Ilaripur in Hazara, and about half a mile to ilic 
north of the Haro PLivcr. AYiien Burnes saAA*- the tope, it 
Avas^ still in good presorvatioii, except on the side Avhero the 
Hativc Chief had opened it. As he describes a square shaft 
or chamber of cut stone, it is certain that the tope must 
liavG contained some deposit, and most probably one of 
some value, as the people attribute tho opening to General 
Aventura, which wc knoAv to he false, as Oeiicral Court ex- 
pressly states that the largo tope at Pahlcv Avas explored 
by tho Native Chief A I presume that this notice refers 
to the Gakar Cliief of Klnliipur on the Haro, hut tho pre- 
sent Chief declared to me that the topo aams opened long 
before the time of his predecessor. 
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Ikirnes* description of the Balar topo as 50 foot high 
iind like that of Mauikyhla is siitficieiitly correetj but the 
sketch published in his travels will give a very erroneous 
idea of the true form of the building. Its design was, in 
all respects, similar to that of the great AlanikyAla tope, 
namely, a hemispherical dome with a cylindrical plinth of 
the same width, supported on a base of a greater diameter, 
which gave a raised pathway round tho building for the 
perambulation of devout Buddhists. All this is lost sight 
of iu Burues’ sketch, which represents tho lower part of 
the building as sloping inwards, sometliing lilco the Colum- 
hus egg -house of the King of Oudh. The fact is that the 
whole of tlie outer facing of the lower part beneath the lino 
of pilasters, has fallen down, so that the present base of 
the building is really smaller than its body. But since 
Buvnes saw the tope, other excavations have been made 
which have brought clown about one-third of the structure 
on the east side, and the building is now in such a tottering 
and dangerous state that it cannot possibly last more than 
a few years longer. It is fortunate, therefore, that my visit 
to the Balar tope was made while it was still standing, so 
that I was able to take the necessary measurements and 
drawings for the correction of tho inaccurate sketch given 
by Bumes."^ 

At present the Balar topo is about drS feet iu height 
above the rock on which it stands, but as the top of tlio 
building is much dilapidated, tlic original height of the 
dome must have been a feet more. By the mean of three 
measurements, I found the diameter to be 41 feet, and the 
cylindrical plinth 9^ feet high at a distance of 15-^ feet 
above the rock. These numbers give a total height of 47 
feet to the top of the hemisphere, but the finished building, 
with its square pinnacle, surmounted by several tiers of 
umbrellas, could not have been loss than 80 or 90 feet in 
height. The pfiintli is divided, like that of the MAnikyala 
tope, into two distinct portions by a broad belt of bold 
mouldings, the upper half being ornamented with a lino of 
deep dentils, and. the lower half with a row of 82 pilasters. 
The pilasters are 4 feet 4 inches from centre to centre, 
which, multiplied by 32, gives a circumference of 138 feet 

■ Reo Pluto LXI. It'] a ucw of this Loiio, .uid Plato LTV, toi tho im-iition of Eahu iu 
the lu.ip of TauU, Biuiit-s’ vkw \ull lju fouiul in Irit> Ti.nclb into Boklitiia , I, p, 71. 
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8 inches, and a diameter of febt, as noted above, TIio 
upper abacus of tlie pilasters is very broad, and stretches 
over about one- third of the intercolumniatiou on each side. 
All the pilasters and the projecting bands of mouldings are 
made of KanJmr blocks probably for the facility of working, 
as it is a niiioli softer material than the blue rock of the 
hill of which the body of the tope is built. 

About 50 feet to the south-east there are the founda- 
tions of a smaller tope ; and at 1G8 feet to the east there 
are the remains of a very large estahlishmcnt of buildings. 
The nearest portion consists of a number of rooms 
forming a block, 131 feet in length, from north to 
south, and 73 feet in breadtli, beyond which there is an open 
space or court-yard, 139 feet broad, and tlicn another suite 
of rooms covering a space 50 feet wide. To the north-east of 
the last, there arc the remains of a third building, 75 foot 
long by 67 feet broad. All these remains I take to be the 
ruins of a largo religious establishment, which consisted of 
two, or perhaps three, distinct monasteries, and two stupas, 
yrom the unusual siiio of the larger monastery, wo may con- 
jecture that the cstablislmient was one of considerable 
importance. 

XL hADAKPUlL 

Badarpur is a small hamlet situated 1 miles to the 
north-east of Shali-dhcri, and 3 miles to the north-east of 
Its tope is one of the three largest in the 
Panjiib, being equalled in size only by tlio two great stupas 
of Manikyala and Sliahpur. It is now very much ruined, 
but it is still 40 feet high, with a diameter of 88 feet at 18 
feet above the ground. All tlie cut facing stones are gone, 
and the biiikUng is altogether so much dilapidated that I 
am quite satisfied tliat its original diameter must have hceu 
upwards of 100 feet. The people arc unanimous in ascrih- 
iug its opening to Grcneral Ahmtura. I heard the same story 
in four different villages, and all its details were afterwards 
con finned hy the Gakar Raja of IChdiipur. This tojie was 
nob opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or by a 
gallery driven from the side, hut by too deep broad cuts 
irora top to bottom of the liiiilding, like that which was 
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mfitto tlirongli tho CVir Thup, or “ split tope,” of Sbiilipur. 
In llio BiUlirpnr Tope one great cut, 16 feet broad, has been 
in lid e riglit llirougli from east to west, a little to the south 
of the centre. This is met by another cut, 16 feet wide 
from the north, which passes through the centre of the 
hLiilding. In the middle of this excavation, General Ven- 
tura is said to have found a complete human skeleton, and a 
silver Sita-Uihni, or coin, -with figures upon it. All my in- 
formants, who belonged to five different places, were unani- 
mous about the discovery of the full length skeleton, and I 
afterwards found that the fact was well known in all the 
neighbouring villages. In 1861, however, Major Pearse was 
informed that this discovery was made in the Tavndim Tope, 
whicli will he described hereafter, and that no tiling was 
found in the Bddarpur I'ope. It is much to he regretted 
that General Ventura did not pnhlisli the result of his explo- 
rations amongst the topes of the Haro Valley. The only 
notice of his operations that we possess is the brief state- 
ment of General Geui’t that ^^neav IGhaupm General Ven- 
tura opened several cupolas.”* Three of these I have 
traced through the reports of the people, hut their accounts 
of the discoveries are generally so much exaggerated that 
I place hut little reliance in the details unless they are 
corroborated by other testimony. In the present instauoe 
the fact of the discovery of a complete skeleton was con- 
firmed by Baja Haidar Jlaksb, the Gakar Chief of IChdnpiir, 
wliose intelligence and voracity are certainly entitled to 
every respect. The deposit of the entire body, instead of 
a few pieces of hone from tlie burnt ashes, was sometimes 
practised by the Buddhists, as in the case of Kasyapa 
l^iiddha near Srdvasti, hut the practice was so rare that this 
Bfidarpur deiiosit is tho first and only example that has yet 
been met with amongst the many hundreds of topes that 
have been explored. 

The Badarpur siiipa stood in the midst of a large open 
court upwards of 200 feet square, with some considerable 
h inklings on the north and south sides. About ICO feet to 
the east I traced the foundations of a great monastery with 
an open court-yard of IdT feet square in the middle, sur- 
rounded by numerous cells whicli increased the dimensions 
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to upwards of 200 feet on the outside. Tlie walls varied 
from 2^ to 3 feet in thiclcness, tho Avliolo being of cut stono. 
About 1,800 feet to the east, near the small village of Bheva, 
thei'o arc the remains of another Tope iu which nothing is 
said to have been found. 


XIL JAOLI. 

The large village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge hetAveen 
two hills, about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east 
of B^ilavpur, and npsvards of four iiaiics to the east-north- 
east of Shali-dhcri.* The aneient remains consist of dvo 
ruined topes and tiAvo temples. The largest of the topes 
is said to have been opened by General Ventura, a second 
by Major Pearso, and the others hy the villagers. TJio first 
is situated on the open plain at the north foot of the hill, 
half Tvay towards the Aullage of Bohancli, hy Avliicb iiamo 
it is sometimes called. The ruined stupa^ marhed G. on the 
plan, is 15 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. It stands iu 
ti)o Avest half of the large quadrangle, 200 feet square, the 
cast portion heing divided into a small open court, and a 
monastery surrounded with monk’s cells. Aocording to one 
Avitness, this tope contained four closed copper vessels 
Avztli chains.” Their coutetds were uiilcnoAvn, as they were 
carried off unopened by General Ventura. Accordiug fo a 
second Avitness, the deposit consisted of only ‘‘ tAA'o copper 
vessels, of which one was full of silver coims, and the other 
euAply.” Other witnes«.es testified to the discovery of Wo 
or four copper atsscIs,” Avithout any details ; and some AA'cre 
uncertain Avhether the copper vessels aa'cvg found in this 
tope, or in tho Ttirnmca TVipe, Avhich Avill he descrihed here- 
after*. In 1851 Major Pearse was informed that the dis- 
coA'ery made in this tope hy Ventura Avaa of a vessel 
containing 1,000 silver coins. All these vague and perplex- 
ing statements only lend to increase our regret that General 
Ventura should luiA'c left no account of his cxploralions in 
the Haro Pistriet, Avliic’h, as Avcll as aa^g can judge, would 
seem to have hecii of considerable interest and importance. 

The second tope, marked F. on the plan, is situated on 
the hill to the north of the A'illage, and about 1,200 feet to 
tlie Bouth-enst of the last. I helievc this to ho the tope in 

* Tlie iK'-itimi III .T.itili j, m tlie iiur af TtxiU, Plato LIA'’. 
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■vvliioli Major Pearsc obtained little silycr box ■wliioli con- 
tained a very large but valueless einerald, some bones, beads, 
and gold leaf, along with a steatite box containing Pactriaii 
copper coins and beads.*' The other mins are situated to 
the smith of the village, on a long narrow ridge from 200 
to 300 feet in height. The lowest of these, marked A. on 
the plan, is a small ruined stHpa^ 22J feet in diameter, and 
11 feet high, whieli was said to have hceu only partially 
explored by the villagers. I continued the excavation to a 
depth of lOj feet, until it reached the bare rock, without 
tiiidiug any trace of a relic chamber. I presume, therefore, 
that the actual deposit of this tope may Jiave been dis- 
covered long ago by the villagers, and was cast aside as of 
no value in their eyes. Close beside this tope I traced the 
foundations of a small monastery. At a short distance to 
the north there is another ruined tope, marked B. on the 
plan, which lias also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, profess to have found no deposit of any kind. Close 
)>y. Oil the north side, there is anotlier ruined tope, marked 
C. on the plan, which is said to have been opened by Major 
Pearsc. According to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, /Sona-ha-biitf whicli is 
no doubt the small copper slnjm 'u'bicb was discovered by 
Major Pearse in a topo at Jaoli in March 1851. As the 
copper must still have retained some traces of its original 
gilding, the account of the people is sufficiently accurate to 
onablo us to verify the uaiure of the discovery. At a short 
distance to the north of the last, there are the remains of a 
small sq^oare temple, marked D. on the plan, which has been 
cleared out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
higher up the hill, there are the square basement wmlls of a 
large building, marked E. on the plan, which, from the re- 
mains of some straight walls, I judged to he a temple. 

XIII. TABNAWA. 

Tarnawa is a small village on the left bank of the Haro 
Ptivor, 3 miles to the south-west of IClninpur, and 1-| miles to 
the north-cast of Jaoli.* About 1,200 feet to the west of 
the village there are the remains of a large stupa, marked K. 


* Sec riato LIV, M.ip of Taxila, foi tliu pocitiou of Jaoli, 
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ou tlie plan, about d-5 feet* in diameter and 20 feet liigl), 
ndiicli is said by tlie j)Qople to have been explored by General 
Ventura. According to most of my informautSj no dis- 
covery was made in fcliis topo, but others declared that 
either two or four copper vessels were found in itj of which 
one contained silver coins. Aijparently this is the tope in 
which, as Major Pearse was informed in 18(51, “General 
Ventura dug out things to which tlie Natives attribute great 
value.” On the east side there are the ruins of a largo 
monastery about 200 square feet, llatlier more than half a 
mile to the south tborc is a steep hill about 500 or GOO feet 
in height, on wducli there arc three topes, of which two aro 
said to be imoponcd, and the third to have been only par- 
tially explored, when the work was stopped by tlie Ilaja. 
The Inst statement was confirmed by the Chief himself, but 
as lie was not awaro of the existence of the two unexplored 
topcSj I concluded that it would be a mere wnste of time to 
visit the placo. Tlio positions of these three topes, as 
pointed out to me, are maiked in the plan hy the letters 
L., M.j and N. 

Baja Ilaidar Biiksli also informed me that there wero 
several unexplored topes up the valley of the Haro Eiver. 
These arc, no doiilfi, the very topes tliat are montioued hy 
Major Pearao as remaining unopened at Harala, Pumbala, 
and Pahika. It is therefore very nmcli to he hoped that 
these few stupas, which are, perhaps, the only intact ones 
now I’omaiiung, may escape tbo hands of the plundering 
Natives who secrete the gold and silver coins and destroy all 
other objects which they find, lest they should lead to their 
detection. I would suggest that these few remaining topes 
should ho carefully opened under the eye of some trust- 
worthy person who should he directed to note accurately the 
po.sition and state of each object of discovery. The neces- 
sity for this caution liaa been forced upon my attention by 
the great number of Homan and Indo-Scytliiaii gold coins 
that have lately been offered for sale at Bau'al Pindi ; many 
of these have been in such fine condition that it is quite 
certain they could never have been in much circulation, and, 
therefore, we are justified in concluding that they m.ust have 
been discovered cither in topes, or iu other deposits under 
ground. 
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XIV. JCUIUIAL. 

TliDrG ai'o tlii’cc nci^libowTing yillagos of tho namo of 
Kunn, wliicli aro distiDguislied from cacli otlicr as Eurmdl, 
Kurm Gujar, and ICurm Pilrclia. Tlic first is situated ex- 
actly one mile to the south of the great Shalipiir tope, and 
about 1-^ miles to the east- south -east of the Bir mound. The 
second is nearly two miles to the east of Euvmhl, on the old 
road to Ean al Piadi hy tho Shaldita Pa'^s, and the last is 
about one miJe to the north-north-east of Kurm Gujnr. 
Kcar tho first and second of these villages there are several 
ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
which, from the vicinity of four small topes, would appear to 
have been once occupied by Buddhist monks. All the topes 
have been opened previously by the villagers, who, as usual, 
profess to have found nothing. These remains, therefore, 
possess hut little interest in Ihemselves, but they arc of 
importance as being probably connected with the history of 
tho great King Asoka. 

During his stay at Tahlumlci^ Hweu Tlisang visited the 
slupa which the people had huUt over the spot where 
KundlcCi the eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his 
eyes through the false accusation of Ills step -mother. Tlie 
story is told at some length by Burnouf, from whom we 
learn how tho prince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the 
wicked step-mother duly punished.^ The position of tho 
spot is rather ambiguously described by Hwen Thsang as 
being “outside the town on the south-east side, and on llio 
north flank of a hill which faces the south.” I have already 
stated that the villago of KurmCil is to the east-south-east of the 
Bir mound, and I may now add that it is due south-east from 
the ciiaded of BatiAl. It lies, therefore, in the precise direc- 
tion indicated by Hwen Tbs an g. Now, tbe topes of KurmUil 
arc situated one mile to the south of the village, on a 
northern spur of the Mfirgala range of hills, which, as it runs 
almost due east and west, may truly he said to face thesouth. 
Tho position of the chief tope of Knrm&l tallies, therefore, 
so exactly with the site of KmAla Stupa as described by 
Ilw^eu Thsang, that I have but little hesitation in proposing 
their identity, The close agreement of the names is also 
curious, although it is perhaps accidental. But with the 


^ Inti c/duition a I’llujtoire flo Evuldliisnic Indicn, p. ‘10, 
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two villages of ICui’ni Gnjar, and ICurni P5rclia so close at 
liaiul, it is easy to sco lio\v the iiainc of Kundlcti or Kunu.1 
\vauld he altered to KuvviM^ to make it assimilate ndtli the 
otliors. 

The jniucipal tope of Kuvmid, marked A. on the plaUj 
is a largo ruined uioimd of solid stouo \vorlv about 50 feet in 
diameter, and upwards of 20 feet in height. It had hecn 
opened previously by the villagers, hut as the courses of 
stoce appeared intact at the bottom of the opening, I con- 
tinued tl\c excavation down to tlm solid rock, without finding 
any traces of a deposit. Close by to the west there is a 
ruined uiotiastory, 120 feet scpiaro, with all the monks’ colls 
still easily traceable, and a small ruined tope marked 13., 
^rhich has been previously exidorcd. Lower down theio are 
the nrins of two other topes, marked 0. and B., with a small 
mouaatery. The latter tope ^vas opened by the priucipal 
zemindar of the village, who assured me that he had found 
nothing but hones in the deposit. At the foot of the hill 
til ere is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a mile to 
the north, are covered ivith stones and broken pottery, 
which shotv the former great extent of the old village of 
Kuvmah 

The caves of ICurnull, which are situated one mile to 
the south-east of the village, are natural fissures in the rock, 
at a height of ah out 50 feet above the ground, The princi- 
pal one, called Icahoi or tlie “groat cave/’ is dO loot 

in letigtli, but its bread fcli is small, and there arc no traces of 
long occupation. On the sloping terrace of the hill, imme- 
diately over the eaves, there arc the remains of four stupas 
■which are paid to have been opened by Kfir of Shah-dUeri, 
with the usual result of no discovery. 

The fiiiddhist remains of ICurm Gujar arc situated on 
low lulls from half a mile to one milQ to the cast and south- 
east of the village. The mo.st reniai’kable of these remaius 
is a ruined tope in the midst of a monastery, ivhich is 
perelicd on a precipitousheiglit immediately above t^yo copious 
springs whicli gusli out of the rocks with a hra'\iding noise. 
The old luouks showed much good taste in choosing this 
secluded and beautiful spot for their monastery. The stipa 
is a large one, but it had been opened previously by the 
villagers. 
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"With these topes of Kiirmal I close my acconnfc of 
the I’uiiis ^rliich still exist aioiincl the aiicieut Taxila. 
AltogctliOL’ I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 monas- 
teries and 9 temples, of wliich tlie largest arc quite equal 
in sixG to any that have yet been discovered. The nnmhcr 
of these reinaiias that has escaped the destructive intolerancG 
of the J^tuliaminaclaus is ^voiiderfully large, Many of them, 
]W doubt, ouo their safety to their singularly unattractive 
positions oji the tops of steep waterless hills. The escape 
of others is, perhaps, due to the large size of the stones they 
are huilt with, which defied the powers of ordinary des- 
tructiveness. Hut, perhaps, the most active agent in their 
favor was tlie greater proximity of the ancient city, whoso 
ruins must have furnished materials for the houses of Shali- 
dhori for several centuries. As Sliah-dheri itself is a very 
large village containing 950 housesj and about 5,000 inliabi- 
tants, the amount of materials carried away from the old city 
must have been very great indeed; and to this cause chiefly 
I would attrihute the complete disappearance of all tho 
buildings from the nearest part of the old city on tho mined 
mound of Bir. 


XV. UAWAL PINfil, OR QAJIPCJE. 

In General Court’s map of the District of Taxila there 
is a cupola^ or tope, placed on each side of Itawal Pindi.*' 
fl'he first of these is a rcmarlvahlG object oloso to tho north 
side of the I’oad about 5 miles from the city. It is a long 
mound about 20 feet in height, and covered with cut stones. 
An old excavation has disclosed the four walls of a square 
temple facing the east; but I could not learn anything about 
the rnin from the people, who simidy call it Thtpl, which 
means a ruined tope, tlie term Ihup being applied only to 
lopes that are actually standing, such as those of Slanihydla, 
Bahir, and the IChaibar Pass. The site of the other cupola 
is still preserved in the name of the village of Tlmpi, or 
topi, in tlie Latest maps, which is just half way between the 
Suhan Iliver and tho cantonment of llawai Pindi. Tho tope 
itself no longer exists, as it was pulled down some years ago to 
furnish materials for the jcail. In the excavations near the 


* ]lcu>5^1 AMdUc Saciclj’'^ Jtiwiml, V., *1(19. 
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jail, several interesting discoYcries \Tero inatlc, of which 
the most note-wortliy are an oil lamp of classical shape 
M'ifcU an Arian inscription, said to be now in the British 
Museum ; and a cup of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 
2-J inches in height, and 3 inches in diameter, covered with 
a flat lid. Every year after rain coins are found on the 
site of the present cantonment, about the ice pits, the Iclgah, 
the Sadar Bdzar, and the old parade. The ground is still 
thickly covered with brokeu pottery, amongst which frag- 
ments of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last threa years several didraclims of Hippos* 
tratns and Azas have been picked up on the old parade 
ground, and during the present year a didrachm of Apol- 
lodotus has been found in the same place. The only infor- 
mation that I could obtain about the place was a vaguo 
tradition that, on this site, there had formerly been a large 
city, one hos or about IJ miles in length, which Avas called 
G(ijnii}m\ or Gdjlim)\ and which was chiefly occupied by 
Soudls who are a division of the JMs. A small village, 
named Gajni^ still exists about 3 miles to the north of Il^lwaL 
X^iudi, and as it is on the same hank of the stream as the 
cautonment, it moat probably preserves the old riamc of 
tlio city. EdAval Pindi itself is a modern toAim, situated on 
the loAA’- ground to the east of the stream. The old city nus 
on the high road leading to the Shfildita Pass over the 
IVlfirgala range. Slijlldita itself is famous for a largo cavo, 
Avhieli is much frequented by Hiudir pilgrims. 

XYI. MANIKYALA. 

The name of Mtlirikyala has become ay ell known by tlu' 
description of Elphiustonc, and by the explorations of 
Oenorals Ventura and Court. It is said to have been dciiA^cd 
from Baja Mhn or Alfinik, who built the great stupa to the 
south of the village. This tradition is probably correct, as 
I discovered a coin and relic deposit of the Satrap jUioniya 
or Zeiouises, the son of IlanUjal^ in a small tope to the cast 
of the village. The old town is usually said to have been 
called Alhnikpur or Mauiknagar, and it is so named in all the 
versions that I have heard of the curious Icgoud of BhsA,lu, 
wliich place tlie rcsideuco of the lUhhasas, or Demons, in 
the old city to the north of the great tope. A.s the capital 
of the llilhhms, it is sometimes also called Bedddnagar, or 
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tlie City of lajustico but as this is the usual name that 
is applied to any hostile city in eastern legend, it can only 
bo accej)te(l as a mere epithet. Indeed, the very same name 
is given l)y Pil'd ansi to tbe city of King Kafiir, “ the eater 
of ljuman beings,” AVas killed by the Iiero 11 us tain."'*' 
11 lit as tlicsG are fclio main points in the story of the hero 
the slayer of “tho unau-eatiug lirikshasa,” it may 
be infeiTod that the tAA'o legends bad a common origin, and, 
therefore, that they must have belonged to tbe same place. 
I tliink, also, that the name of King Kafur may bo identified 
AA'ith that of llaja Slr-Kcipi the human onemy of Kdsalu, 

An interesting account of the legend of !RA,salu has 
been given by Colonel Abbott. t I have heard many versions 
of this legend myself, all of Avhicli agree in the main points 
of the story, although they differ in somo'of the minor 
details, The legend belongs essentially to tbe District of 
JPuliodi't between tbe Jbelam and Indus, but it is v^cll known 
at Amhii-Kapl near Labor, tbe legendary residence of baja 
Sir-Kap, and also amongst the Gujars of IBuriya and 
SahAranpur, on tlic upper course of the Jumna. The last 
fact is both curious and interesting, as it AA’ould seem to 
proAm that the Gujars of the Jumna had emigrated from the 
Sindh Sflgar Doah, bringing with them to their ncAV abodes 
the legends of their Indo-Scythian forefathers. According 
to all tlio accounts Avhicli I have collected, Rdsdlu, son of 
ShUvhlmn, Baja of Sijalkoti Avas the enemy of the seven 
lldhshasasy aaJio lived at Mdnihpiii\ or TIclinagar, to the 
west of tbe Jliehim. The former place is the Avell knoAVn. 
liliiuiltyrila, and the latter is most probably SahvahasU in the 
Bakiiila Pass, and the S a gala or Enthymedia of Ptolemy. 
Every day these Bhkshasas ate a man, the victim being 
drawn by lot from the people of MA-iiikpur. One day llilstilu 
came to the city Avhere he found a woman cooking her food, 
and alternately Aveepiug and singing, Astonished at her 
strange behaviour, Easrilu addressed the woman, Avho replied — 
I sing for joy, because my only son is to be married to-day, 
and I Aveep for grief because he has been drawn by lot as tlie 
victim of the Bakshasas.” “ Weep no more,” said B-iisfiln, 
“ and keep your son, for I Avill encounter the Bakshasas.” 


* Atkin 60^*8 Fivdftusi, p 20 Q. 
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Accoi’cliii"ly, the seven demons wcro all killed, except 
Thera, who is said to he still alive in a cavern of Gandghar, 
whence his bellowings arc occasionally heard hy the people. 

The above is a mere outline of this curious legend ; hut 
it will 1)0 sufficient to enable the reader to follow the different 
steps in my argument for its identification with the Buddhist 
legend of Sitkya's offering of his body to appease the 
hungcE of seven tiger cubs. The scene of this legend is 
placed by Hwen Thsang at 200 li, or miles to the south- 
east of Taxila, which is the exact bearing and distance of 
HdnikyiUa from the ruined city near SUah-dheri. Ba Hi an 
simply states that this place was to the east of Taxila but 
Sung-yun makes it throe days’ journey to the south-east, 
which agrees exactly with the 33§ miles of Hwen Thsang.f 
These concurring statements enable us to correct an error 
in the travels of Ilweu Thsang, uhLch place the scene of 
the “ hody-offeving” across the River Sin~tu, or Indus, 
iu'itcad of across the River Sulim, which runs between Taxila 
and ildnikydla. Rnfortauately the place is not named by 
any one of the Chinese pilgrims, but its position is so clearly 
marked l)y their concurring bearings and distances, as to 
leave no doubt of its identity with ilunikydla. Hero, then, 
wo must look for tlie famous of the body-offering” of 
Buddha, which was one of the four great topes of North-West 
India. This I believe to have been the great sln])a which 
was successfully explored by General Court. Tho ILuta-mnrta 
or “ body- offering*’ is twice mentioned in the inscription 
that was found covering the deposit. The other claims of 
tliis tope to 1)0 kbiUified with the body-offering stupa will 
be discussed wlieii I come to describe tho existing monu- 
ments of jMAnikysila. Rut one fact may be mentioned here. 
‘"Originally,” says Hwen Thsang, “ the earth in this place 
was stained until the blood of Euddba, and even in his time 
it had a reddish tint, as well as all the trees and plants in 
its neighbourhood. '’i Now, the special characteristic of all 
the ground about General Court’s tope is its extreme 


-'t Deal's Fa niim, c XI. 

I Di'aV'' Pa ITian ; caiui.au' pp 193 iL 2 >0, tliL' tlilTi'iniii'a botuTL'ii (lays joiirnoy to 
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rcflnns';, a fact wliiuli probably may have suggested tbc 
BiidiUust legend. 

In comparing fcliis Buddhist tradition with the legend 
of ruisdlu, the points of resemblance are siifficiontly striding 
and obvious. Por the compassionate Buddha who liad left 
las wife Yasodliara, wo have the equally compassionate 
Bdsalu, who had given up the society of bis queen Kokila. 
As Buddha offers his body to appease the hunger of the seven 
slaiudng tiger -cubs, so Rasdlu offers himself instead of the 
woman’s only son who was destined to appease the hunger 
of the seven Rdlcshasas. Lastly, the scone of both legends 
is laid at Mdnikpui' or IVIduikyhla. Again, the Basdlu 
legend has come down to us in two distinct forms. In the 
first version, which I take to be the older one, the opponents 
of the hero are all human beings ; while, in the other, they 
ai‘c all lidksliasas or Bomons, whose story lias already been 
given. In the first, the seven enemies are the three brother 
Bajas, — Sir-^kapy Sir-Siikhi and Am'ba ^- — with their four sisters 
— KdpU Kalpii Mmida^ and Mandehi. Sir-kap is addicted 
to gambling, and his slakes are human heads, which lie 
invariably wins, until opposed byBbshlii, This addition to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the 
lliikshasas of the later one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of the Bdgh hachlia^ 
or "Tiger-cub” lliver, which flows past the seven ruined 
towns of SirAcap and his brothers and sisters. The ruins of 
these seven places, which are still called by their own names, 
although they are hotter known by the general name of 
A'hiha^Kdpi, are clustered together near the bank of Bagh- 
haolilm E/iver, about 25 miles to the west of Labor, and 10 
miles to the south of Shekohpura. The general name of 
Amba-kdpi is, perliaps, as old as the time of Ptolemy, who 
places a town, named Amakatis or Amakapis^ as I pi’opose 
to read it, to the west of the Hydraotes, almost in ttie very 
position occupied by those ruins. If this identification is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four sisters must he as old as the second century, and they 
would, therefore, most probably, be the Buddliist designations 
of the seven tiger- cubs. That this was the case seems to me 
almost certain, as the seven names that have been handed 
do^YU, without any variation whatever, are all descriptive 
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epithets charactei'istic of Imngcr. ThiiSj kap means the 
* trem bli n g ; ’ siikTi^ t h e ‘ e m a cia fce cl ; ’ am «, tli e * lu sv ; ’ kaj) I 
is til G femiiiiue of kaj) \ kalpi is doubtful ; miuida moans the 
‘hairless or ' mangy and mudvja, the ‘lean/ Similarly, 
tlic names of the man-eating Rdkshasas are descriptive of 
their propensities. Thus leva means the * vengeful 
eJiayidicij the * furious ter a, the ^roarer,’ aud pitiun or 

2)isim, the ^ cruel.’ 

In accepting these names as characteristic epithets for 
the seven hungry tiger-enhs, I infer that the Bucldliists had 
represented in a material form, both by sculpture and paint- 
ing, the ideal story of the “ body-offering” illustrative of 
Buddha’s tenderness and compassion As sculptured reali- 
ties, the forms of the seven starving tigor-cubs Tvould have 
attracted tlie special notice of pilgrims, and their names 
u'ould soon have become familiar to the people. Tor these 
reasons I think that the legend of Sir-Kap aud his brothers 
and sisters may be as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But a geuiuue Buddhist legend would be incomplete 
without the usual explanatory vstory, showing how the good 
or bad actions of one birtli were rewarded or expiated in the 
next. This custom is wcll-illnstratcd by the Hassan Ahdhl 
legend, in which the difforent positions of Ndnak aud his 
companion IVali are expressly stated to bo the consequences 
of their acts in u previous existence. I infer, therefore, 
tliat, in the original legend of the seven tiger-cubs, Buddha 
may, perhaps, have been represented as refusing food to 
seven hungry but wicked persons, who, for their own sins, 
were born in the next birth as tiger-cubs, while Buddha was 
re'-born as a man destined to be their prey. Some story of 
this kind is, I think, necessary to complete the legend by 
accounting for the transmigration of Sir-kap and his brethren 
into tiger-cubs. It is true that Hwen Thsaug does not 
even allude to this prefatory part of the legend, hut as he 
altogether omits the Hasan AbdiU legend, his silence shows 
only the brevity of the remarks which lie made in his daily 
journal. After the fall of Buddhism, the name of Buddha 
\^'OuUl liecessavily have disappeared from the legend in favor 
of some Brahinaiiical hero, who, in his turiu would have 
hccu supplanted by some Persian hero after the conquests 
of tile jMuharamadans. In lliis way I would account for the 
iqipearauce of Basalu in the Indian legend, aud for that of 
llubtam in the Persian version of Pirdausi. 
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Accepting this viewof tlielGgoixd as, at least, a ycry pro- 
bable one, WG may easily explain the present appearance of Ma- 
li iky ala with its numerous ruins of religious edifices, witliout 
any traces of either city or fort, ])y the fact that the great 
capital of IManikpur was lliQ ideal creation of the fabulist 
to give reality to the tradition, while the topes and temples 
were the substantial creations of devout Buddhists which 
were steadily increasing in number as long as Buclclhigni 
was tlic prevailing religion of the people. (General Abbott, 
u'hcn he examined the ruins around the MdnikyiXla tope 
could “not see any evidence of the existence of a city. 
Tho area occupied by submerged ruins would not have com- 
prised a very considerable village, while the comparatively 
large number of wrought stones denotes some costly struc- 
ture which might have occupied tho entire site.” In 1834i 
General Court described “ the ruins of the tou'n itself as of 
very considerable extent, massive walls of stone and lime 
being mot with everywhere, besides a great number of 
wells.”* After a careful examination of the site, I have come 
to the same conclusion as General Abbott, that there are no 
traces of a large city j and I am quite satisfied that all the 
massive walls of cut stone, which General Court truly 
describes as being met with everywhere, must have belonged 
to costly monasteries and other large religious edifices. 
Doubtless a few private houses might be built of Lsquai’cd 
stones even in a village, but these massive edifices, with 
their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the labor of dis- 
interment, are, I think, too numerous, too large, and too 
scattered to be tbo remains of private buildings oven of a 
great city. The people point to the high ground immediate- 
ly to the west of the great tope as the site of the Baja 
Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
tho satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when, 
they came to pay their respoels of the famous shrine of the 
“ body- gift” of Buddha. Here, also, there may have heon 
a .small town of about 1,600 or 2,000 houses, which extend- 
ed to the northward and occupied the whole of the rising 
ground on which the village of Mfiniky.^la now stands. I 
estimato tho entire circuit of the space that may have been 
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nccupiod by tho lowu as about one mile and a half, wbicli 
at 500 sqnavo feet per man, would give a population of 12,500 
persons, or just G persons to cacb house. 

The people are unanimous in their statements that tho 
city was destroyed by fire; and this belief, whether leased on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated hy the quantities of 
of charcoal and ashes which arc found amongst all tho ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the excavations 
which I made in the great monastery to the north of General 
Court's tope. I found tho plaster of tho walls blackened 
by fire, and the wrought blocks of kanlcar linic-stono turned 
into quick lime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were 
ea'^ily recognized hy their chaiTcd fragments and ashes. Un- 
fortunately, I discovered nothing during my researches that 
offered any clue to the probable period of the destruction of 
these buildings, hut as this part of the country had fallen 
into tho power of the Kashmirian Kings, oven bofore the 
time of Ilwen Thsang, I am inclined to attribute their des- 
truction rather to Brabmanical malignity than to Muham- 
madan iiitoleraiico. 

In A. D. 630 when the Chincso pilgrim visited Mdnikydla 
the entrance to tho famous sfvpa of the hody-offering lay 
through a large stone gate wliieh marked the spot of tho 
sacrifice. At IdO or 1.50 paces, or upwurds of 350 feet to 
tho south of the gate, there Avas a second stone stupa built 
over tho place wdicro Buddha had pierced himself wdlh a 
slip of bamboo that bo iniglit nourish tho tiger with bis 
blood. In this spot the giouud ^yaB still of a red colour, 
as w'ell as the trees and grass, which looked as if they had 
heen tinged wdth blood. To tl\c east oi the stupa there was a 
monastery containing one hundred monks. Tho great 
stupa of the body -offering wdiicb was built by Asnka, is 
described as 200 feet in height adorned with sculptures, and 
surrounded with small stupas and stone niches. These turn 
stupas I propose to identify with General Court’s topes, 
Kos. 2 and 5, wdiich will be descril^ed iu their turn, accord- 
ing to the numbers marked in tho accompanying map of the 
ruins. I liavc retained General Court’s numbers from t to 
II, and the remaining numbers mark the sites of other 
ruins which have not Ijceu described by liim.’*^' 


* Su’d I'l.itt LXII. ILii' a of Jr,iiii!.y,ila. 
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No. 1 is the great MiLiiikyilla Tope which was successfully 
explored hy Goueral Yontura.* As the discoveries made iu 
this tope are too well known to need further description, 
I will confine my account to the nioasurcmcnts of tho 
huildiug itself, and to a few remarks on the probable period 
of its erection. Tho main body of tho h nil ding is a solid 
hemisphere of stone, 127 feet 1 inches in diameter, and dOQ 
feet in circumference, with rests on a double plinth of 
slightly increased diameter. Tlie upper plinth which is 7 
feet in height, is ornamented with cornice and base moidd- 
ings, but the centre is plain. The lower plinth, which is 
8 feet 8 inches height, ia ornamented with similar mouldings, 
but the centre is divided by pilasters into 08 panels for 
compartments, which have a rich and striking effect amid 
the general plainness of the rest of the building. Tho 
whole rests on a base 13 feet 8 inches high, and 510 J feet 
ill circumference, which gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round the plinth of the tope for tlie perambulation 
of worshippers. According to these measurements, the 
height of the tope of the hemisphere above tho ground is 
exactly 93 feet. But as the pinnacle of these topes, accord- 
ing to a model stupa relic box which I discovered at Mani- 
kydla, is egiial to oiglit-tonths of the topes themselves, the 
great Mdnikydla Tope when complete, must have been 175 
feet in height. 

Uegarcliug the ago of this tope, I find it difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. The coins extracted 
from it hy G-eneral Yentura are of two distinct and widely 
distant periods. There aro coins of ICanerko and Hodrke, 
which date from tho beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. B. 720, and a nnniber of silver Sassano- 
Arabian coins of about the same period. The only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting all tho 
difficult points of this case, is the following : I suppose that 
tliere was on this site an old tope, hnilt during the reign 
of Hoerkc, or Huslika, which contained coins of himself and 


* Ucngiil Asmtic Society's Jonvnnl, III , 313. StApa fa tlio Snnaknt tci'ni for a 
mnimd or hufi’ovv, eitlior of masoui'y or of cavtli. riiq Pali form la Z'Mpi, and also 
and oron in the earlv Auan insci ipfcions from tlie Uinjilb. 'i'lio tom now 

used is Thlj} for a tolerably perfect building , wlulc ThiXpi is applied to ft imicli uiincd 
b>nnw. It 13 tlierofnio imieli to be regretted that we slioiild Imvo adopted tlio word Tepe, 
i>re?evvLS iieitlicr the '•prlliiiy imi tlie pioni'MciiUmn vf ilie Irne name. 
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of liis predecessor Kancrki, or Kanislika, along; with tlie 
more essential deposit of the relies contained in tlio casket 
which n'as inscribed with Arian characters. After the lapse 
of seven centuries, the tope having become ruinous was rc-huilt 
in the massive form that we now see ibhyTaso Yarmma, King 
of Kanoj, ^yho i’e*deposited the original relic caskets with the 
addition of a gold coin of himself? and of several contemporary 
silver coins of tho Arab governors who succeeded tho Sassanian 
princes in Persia and KhorasaB. This suggestion receives 
some support from the fact that Yaso Yarmma was engaged 
in hostilities with Lalitflditya of Kashmir, — which are more 
likely to have been brought on by a Kanojian invasion of 
the Northern Panyib, than by a Kashmirian invasion of 
Kanoj. j\Iy suggestion receives still further support from the 
silence of Ilwen Tlisang, wlio could scarcely have omitted 
all mention of this great tope if it had existed at the time 
of his visit. Por these reasons I conclnde that the present 
tope was probably built about A. D. 725 to 730 during the 
reign of Yaso Yarjuma of fCanoj, whose gold coin was 
found mixed with tho ancient deposit of the early Indo- 
Scythian Kings, Kanerki and iToerki. This view is support- 
ed by my discovery in the inside of the monument of a large 
block of squared stone wrought on one face with twelve 
dilferGut lines of mouldings. The stone is 13^ inches in 
licighfc, and must imdoubtedly have belonged to an earlier 
building, and very probably to the old stupa, which I 
suppose to have stood on the site of this great tope. 

The two Arian inscriptions that were extracted from 
tliis tope have not yet been satisfactorily read. Tho shorter 
one, wKich is inscribed in two lines, on a small circular plate 
of silver, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, has been 
read by Professor I)owson as Gomamtsa Vodavortciscty which 
may be translated “ (stupa) of the lay-brother Yodavarta.’’*^ 
The reading of tho first word appears to me to he unoxcep- 
tionahle, hut the second is, I think, very douhtful. The 
first letter I would read preferably as making the name 
Kiulavartasa. I write with an electro- type facsimile 
before me, hut the form of tlio fourth letter is now and I 
cannot suggest any satisfactory combination. Tho longer 


* Sco rinto LXIII. for thesp two luscrintioiis. ProfesBor Dowaon’s flccouiifc of thorn 
will Lq fouiul 111 lli(j lioyiil Asiatic Society's JciuiJml, XX- , pp. Sit, 21 G, and rhito IV, 
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inscriptiou M'lucli is inscribed on a brass cylinder by 
jDuncUcd dotSj is read by Professor Powson as Kavi-sivcc 
Chhatmpasa GanapJikaJca Chhatrcpa putmsa dana trcmamj 
or casket of the gift of tlie Satrap Kavi-sivaj son of the 
Satrap Ganaphlcaha” I formerly read the last words as 
chma-trciyam^ or “ the three gifts,” which Professor Powson 
lias corrected to duna tranaint or "casket-gift,” a rendering 
that is undoubtedly more sti’ictly conformable with the 
original. The only clue that we possess for ascertaining the 
date of this Satrap is the coin of Ho6rke> that was found 
inside his casket, which would assign him to the beginning 
of the Ohristian era. 

No. 2 is the ruined tope which was so successfully ex- 
2 )lored by General Court,* The position of this tope has 
been well described by the explorer as " about a caunon- 
sliot distant from tlie present village " of Mdnikydla to the 
N, N. E.,” but it may be more precisely described as being 
exactly two miles to the N, N. E. of the great 'tope. The 
site of MilnikyAla is remarkahle for a succession of narrow 
ridges of coarse grey standstone that crop out of the ground 
in parallel lines hut at unequal distances. The direction of the 
ridges is 33° to the east of north, and the strata arc nearly 
perpendicular. Townrds the north, on the hank of a small 
stream, which rises in numerous springs near tlie village of 
Silgari, the ridges approach each otlier very closely, and stand 
in dykes across the bed of the stream. The earth lying be- 
tween those sandstone ridges is generally of a reddish-brown 
colour, but it becomes of a bright red in the vicinity of 
General Court’s tope. Fere the whole of the soil be tureen 
two ridges lias been removed to form a deep trench, 600 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, with a depth of 27 feet. At the 
north end of this trench stands General Court’s to}>o, which 
rises 4L feet above the bottom of the excavation, but only 
17 feet above the level of the fields. The position is a very 
singular one, and could only have hecn adopted for some 
cogent reason, as it is in marked contrast with the sites of 
the other topes at Manikyala, which are all placed upon the 
tops of the sandstone ridges. But if, as I will presently 
attempt to show, we may identify this site with the holy 
spot on which Buddha was believed to have made an offering 


* Bengal Aiintic Soeietj's Jouuial, HI , uC2. 
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of liis Ijody to the seven Imngiy tia^ei'-cnbs, the reason 
for its adoption 1)00011108 obvious. The two holy stupas 
tloscribed by Hwen Tlisang arc those of the body-offer- 
ing;" to the north, and of the blood- offering’^ to the south, 
within a few hundred feet of each other. Tlie latter stnpa 
I w'ouUl identify with General Gonrl’s No. 6, a ruin of 
considerable size, which is sitnated just 1,200 feet to tho 
south of No. 2, or as nearly as possible in the veiy 
position described by Hwen O'lisang. Coupling this close 
agreement in the relative positions of tho two principal 
topes with the bright redness of the soil, and the fact 
that the inscription extracted from the larger tope twico 
mentions the Imln-mnrtti^ or “body-oblation,” I thinh 
there can bo very little doubt that General Court’s tope 
stands on the famous spot where Buddha was believed to have 
made an offering of his body to appease the hunger of the 
seven tiger-cubs. 

The clejiosit discovered by General Court consisted of 
three cylindrical caskets of copper, silver, and gold, placed 
one inside the other, and each containing aeveral coins of 
the same metaU The whole w’ere enclosed in a atone niche 
which was covorecl by a large inscribed slate. Tho four 
gold coins found in the gold box belong exclusively to the 
Indo-Scythian King, Kanerke or Kaiiisblca. The seven 
silver coins found in tho silver box arc all Homan denarii 
of the last years of tho republic, the latest being M. Antoniun 
Triumvir, and thereforo not earlier than B. 0. 43. Tho 
eight copper coins found in tho copper box are all ludo- 
Scytliian, belonging to Kanerki and lii^ immediate predeces- 
sors, Hema-Kadphises and Kozola-Kadplhses. There is not 
a single specimen of cither of his immediate successors, 
Hoerke or Bazo Boo, nor of any later prince. On the solo 
authority of these coins, tlvcrofore, the date of the erection 
of the topG might be safely assigned to the reign of 
Kanishka himself, but this assignment is placed beyond 
all doubt l)y the inscription wTiich records that the mouu- 
inent was erected in the year 18, during the reign of King 
Knaishkn.* Bor nearly thirty years this iuseriptiou has 
been before the public, hut so many of tho letters are 
injured by the disintegration of the soft sandstone on which 


* I'LteLXIlI for tlua iiiicniitiun. 
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tlicy aro cut, that it lias hitlicL’to hafflcd all atlouipts at 
deuiphermcnt. The title of Maha jRctja ^vas read at first 
sight by James Priusep, and tlio names of Kcaiishhct 
and Gushdn, the title of Chliatraim or Satrap, Avere 
aftonvards read by myself. But no further advanco was 
made until 1803, ivlien Professor Boivsoa took up the sub- 
ject and succeeded in deciphering about one-half of it. 
il'lie opening line of the inscription he reads thus : BJuita- 
rasj/a Tabudhisa aga i}atiasaei in hope of tUo future of the 
brother Tabuddhi.”*^ I would, however, suggest that the 
first word may be read preferably as JBliadata^ya^ a well- 
hnowu title of Buddhist ascetics, which would therefore 
belong to the who may have been the 

head of the religious establishment of MduikyUa. The 
second aud third linos contain the date, and the name of 
King JCauishka, who is ealled Guslidna-mtsa mmmrdhahtv 
“ the aggraudizer of the Gushdu race/* The fourth Hue 
gives the name of the Satrap Vesiuisi [Vespasisa Qhlia- 
tra 2 msa)^ and this is followed in the fifth line by Jliita- 
Mui'lcif which I take to he the old name of the District 
of of which Vespasi was the Governor nndev 

ICanisklia. The fifth line then continues, tasa apamge 
VlliavCy followed in the sixth line by Iluta-murta^ which 
may be translated — in his own Vihdr of Unta-Miirta^ 
or the hody-oblation.’* The next words are atm nana 
Bkagava-Budha^ which, as atva means here/’ and 
^icuia vAuny,” mny possibly Tiofov to tho lagondory 
number “ of 1,000 oblations which Bhagava-Budlia had 
made/’ in this place. The remainder of the inscription is 
so much luultilated that I can make nothing of it, except- 
ing only the last line, which lias already been rendered by 
Professor Dowson aud myself as “ Kai't'ikam misa divasa 
‘20/’ — “ on the 20th day of the month of Kartika.” 

Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, I think, 
amply suQlcient to show ns that the main object of the 
iuscriptiori is to record the erection, of the iLuta-Uilitrta 
Vihd)\ or monastery of the body-oblation,’’ including of 
coarse the stupa in which the inscription was found. This 
monastery I take to be the large s(tuarG mound of ruins 
now called Meradca-dlierlf which stands immediately to the 
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north of General Court's tope. The mouiicl is 200 feet 
long by 180 feet broad, and from 10 to 12 feet in height. 
I ran several trenches quite across it, which disclosed the 
outer walls and colls of the monks, forming a square of 
100 feet. Exactly in the middle of the quadrangle I 
excavated three small rooms, each 11 feet square, with 
doorways facing the east, which I take to have been tho 
shrines of statues belonging to the monastery. These 
shrines must have been destroyed by fire, as I found many 
charred fragments of the pine roofing beams, and large 
masses of quicklime, which had once been the wrought 
limestone jamlis of the doors. I made also some deep 
excavation at the south-east corner of the quadrangle, which 
brought to light rooms of various sizes ^Yith plastered walls. 
This part also must have been destroyed by fire, as the 
Trolls were blackened and many of the limestone facing 
blocks were reduced to quicklime. The corners of tlio 
outer walls were ornamented with carving in double lines 
of deep liGiTing-hone pattern. Amongst the ashes of tlie 
burnt roof, I found a half-inch round iron cramp, dj inches 
long, with a bend of 2^ inches at each end, and a broken 
nail three-quarters of an inch in diameter with a large 
splayed licad. 

At the soiilb-east comer of this monastery thero is 
another large mound, 300 feet square, wdth its south-east 
angle resting on the edge of the deep trench. On the east 
side of the monastery there is another mound, 120 feet sqixare, 
from which many largo cut stones are said to have been 
extracted by the villagers. To the E. S. E. of the topo 
there are tTVO small mounds which the people declare to be 
the ruins of a gateway. SXtany large squared stones had 
been extracted from these mounds during the life time of 
my informants, who professed to have recognized the charac- 
ter of tho building by the arrangement of tbe walls. I 
made excavations in the several places pointed out by them, 
whieh disclosed tho foundation wwlls of a small court-yard, 
uith a passage 12 foot wide between two suites of rooms. 
'J’his was certainly an entrance, and from its close vicinity 
to the other ruins, I think tliat it may have been the stono 
gale-way through Tvluch II wen Thsang passed on his visit 
to the stupa of the body-ohlation. It stands to the E. S. E. 
of the tope instead of the south, as described by the pil- 
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grim ] Imt as it is to tlie ■^vest of the other ruined tope, 
■which I iinve identified with the stupa of tho blood-oblation, 
it has a strong claim to bo identified T7ith the old stone 
gate-\Yay. 

Nos. 3 to 7 are described by General Court as ruined 
topes of which the foundations liad been dug up, I ivas 
able to recoguisje those ruins with the aid of General Court’s 
small map, and I found that they had all been previously 
explored. No. 5 is the ruined tope which I have ideutified 
with the bloo dr oblation stupa. It has a monastery attached 
to it. No. 7, which is the most conspicuous of them, is 
called Malcdm^Jca~]?indf and is said to have been opened by 
General Ventura. It stands on one of the sand- stones 
ridges, but the east and west faces of the square basement 
are neither parallel to the meridian nor to the 33° 
strike of the sand-stone ridges. They lie at an angle of 
22|°, which is tho same that was follow^ed in two other 
monuments on the Sondla JB'md and ’Fari-ld-dlieri ridges, 
which will ho described presently. I examined the ground 
carefully, but failed to discover any reason for this departuro 
from the usual custom. I was induced to rc-open General 
Ventura’s excavation, as the people ^rere unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to tho foundation of the building. But I 
found nothing, and from the measurements which I made 
I believe that the relic-chamber must have been reached 
by the original explorer. Tlie base of the tope was 51 feet 
square, each face being divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
with a niche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue. As the style of ornamentation was exactly the 
same as that of tho Somlla Pind Tope, I infer that tho 
JVIakfim Tope must belong to the same period of the first 
century before Christ. There are the ruins of a small 
monastery on its west side. 

No. 8, which is situated nearly due north from the last, 
was opened by General Court, who found in it an urn with 
a glass prism.” It has a small monastery to the north side. 
No. 9 was also opened by General Court, who obtained a 
“ box with a hit of ivory.” Prom No, 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bronze images, and from No. 11 an 
urn of baked clay,” No. 12 is assigned by General Court 
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to all llio ** .square l>iiil(Uugs attaolicd to topes/ wliicli liavo 
already been described as monasteries, and No. 13 be affixes 
to tlie Muliammadaii tombs, with Avliicb most of the ruins 
are now crowned. In No. Id* bo obtained somo copper and 
mixed metal coins. By tlic last I understand tbe base gold 
coins of about A. D. 500, similar to that wliicb I discovered 
in the Laugarkot Tope at Baoti Bind. This tope stands in 
a conspicuous situation in tbe midst of difficult ravines, 
about 1^- miles to tbe E, S. E. of tbe great tope. 

I now come to tbe few ruins about Milnikytlla wbicb 
escaped tbe I'esearclies of General Court. The first of these, 
No. 15 in tbe map, is named Sonfda Bind by the peoplo, 
and is due south of tbo two famous stupas of the body-and- 
1)1 00 d oblations. It stands on tbe highest and most conspi- 
cuous of all the sand-stone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with Musalnian tombs. The mound is 180 feet in length 
and 100 feet in breadth, with a general height of 13 feet 
above the fields. On examining it carcfnlly I was struelc 
with the numerous remains of w^alls running at oblique 
angles to the Muhammadan tombs, which satisfied me that 
they must have belonged to sonic earlier buildings of tho 
Hindus, who bad no special object in directing tbe faces of 
their building on the cardinal points. After a few superficial 
excavations, wliich disclosed tbo foundations of a larger 
biuhling, 40 feet square, at tbo south end of the mound, I 
conchuled that this was a specimon of tho tope with square 
ba'Jemeiit similar to that in the IChaibar Pass. Accordingly 
I began a large excavation, as nearly as I could judge, in 
tho middle of the mound, without interfering with the 
Musalman. tombs. ^ 

At 10 feet, the nortb-west corner of a square platform 
of cut stones was reached in the very midst of the solid 
masonry. Continuing tbe excavation along tho north face of 
the platform, I ascertained that it was 14 feet square. Then 
judging that the deposit, if any, must ho in the centre of 
this square platform or terrace, I made an opening in iig 
norbli side and at the same time I began a gallery from 
the outside of the mound towards its south face. In clear- 
ing away tho rubbish on this face, two copper coins, one of 
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>Sasa7i and tlie other of the nameless Indo-Scytliian king, 
Were found. At Icngtli, after several days’ hard labor, the 
two openivAgs met and the work then became easier. In 
a few hours the workmen came upon a i-cd cartlien-waro 
pot, ])laced upside down over the centre of tlio platform, 
and, on lifting this pot, they fonnd a single copper coin 
of the Satrap Zeionises, or Jilionia^ the son of the Satrap 
Manigal. Immediately below this deposit a large stone 
ehib 2 feet square and 6 inches thick, was hrouglit to light, 
covering another stone of the samo breadth, but 2 feet 
deep. This stone was found to be imbedded in the very 
centre of the platform, its top rising only 8 inches above 
the siuTaco. On raising the upper slab, a small cavity, 8^ 
inches in diameter, was found which was tilled with a fine 
hard red clay. In the midst of the clay there was a small 
model sk{]}a of blue clay-slate, 8^ inches in height, and 4i| 
inches in diameter, which had evidently been turned upon a 
lathe. Its design and details are the same as those of the 
preat Mftnikytlla Tope, which can now be completed accord- 
ing to the proportions of this model. In the tope casket 
there was a small crystal box with a long pointed stopper, 
which together had the appearance of a pear set up on its 
broad end. This crystal box contained the rolio, which 
Avas a very small piece of bone Avrapped in gold leaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, and four small heads 
of pearl, turquoise, garnet', and q^uarta. These, with th© gold 
loaf wrapper, make up the number of the Bapta-Tatna^ or 
“ seven precious things,” which usually accompanied the 
1 ‘clio deposits of the old Bliuddhists, and which are still 
jdacod in the Qliorlens^l the Buddhisis of Thibet. These 
relics wore uncovered in the midst of several hundreds of 
people, who had assembled to sec the Sona-l^a~luirpa^ *‘or 
golden casket,” and its contents. They called the tope a 
golden one, because the four umbrellas of its pinnacle, ■which 
liad onco been thickly gilt, still showed many pieces of gold 
leaf adhering to the less exposed parts.^ 

Ill tlie ahsonco of any written record, the probable date 
of tho erection of this stupa can only bo determined by the 
two copper coins which formed part of the deposit. One of 
these, which was found inside tho chamber of tho great stone 


# See Hftto LXV, for a skoloh of this J’oUc casket. 
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box, beside tlie model tope, lias a bull on one side and a 
camel on the other, with tlie legend Ilaharajam llajacUrajasa 
ICiLjula Kava Kapahasasa or (coin) of the great king’, the 
king of kings, ICujula Kara Kadpbises.” The other coin has 
been already mentioned as belonging to Zeioniscs. It has a 
bull on one side with a lion on the other, and the legend 
j\Lanl(jaUi8(i> Qhliatra;pasa Qhhcdmpasa Jihoniasa^ or 

“ (coin) of the Satrap JiUoyiia^ son of the Satrap 
111 the corrupt Greek legend the Satrap’s name is written 
Zeionises, On the authority of these coins, theveforo, I 
would refer the date of the Sonala Toj^e to tho first century 
hnforc Christ, when JiJtonia u'as tho Satrap of tlio Put war 
District under the suzerain Prince, Knjula Kara iCadpihscs. 
I beheve, however, that tho stupa must have been erected by 
tlie Satrap bimself, as the moclol tope casket, which consists 
of three separate pieces, has the Arian letter J'cut upon each 
of them, which, I think, must have been intended for tho 
initial letter of the Satrap's name. The date of Jlhonia may 
ho fixed with tolerahlo certainty as ranging from about 80 to 
CO C. C. His own coins, which are of three difTorent types, 
are manifest copies of those of Azas and Azilisos, while 
those of his suzerain, whom I look upon as tho succe.ssor of 
Kozola Kadaphes, are bad imitations of the Azas mintage. 
Tlie date of the tope must, therefore, ho posterior to Azas. 
or about 70 B. G. 


Attached to the Sondla Tope tliorc were other build- 
ings which 1 was unable to trace on account of tho number 
of hlusalman tombs on the top of tlio mound. I found, 
however, the entrance door-way feet wide, and a lon‘>’ 
passage, 13 feet wide, leading to the tope. The mass oT 
the building was 80 feet by 70 feet, and from the number of 
its long parallel walls, wliioh I was able to trace, I inCor 
that it must have been a monastery. 


T . another sand-stone lidgo called VarUld-dheri 

which IS situated 1,200 feet to the south-east of Souhla Ihnd 
and on the same line ivith the Sonala and Makdin Topes 
iho mound is covered with Kuhammadan tombs, and tlic 
highest point, which, by turn difTercut mcasurcinculs, had 
been determined as tlie centre of the old tope, is crowned 
tomb, at which lamps arc nightly hurncch 
As this tomb precluded all hope of exploring the tope, X w^'as 
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0 Winc’d to content myself witli tlie excavation of tlic ruined 
monastery at a distance of 96 feet to tlie S. S. W. of the 
fakir’s tomh. The mound is 16 J feet in heiglitj hut as the 
ground on which it stands is lower than that of the SouaU 
Pind, its small dilapidated tomb forms a less conspicuous 
object than the largo tombs of the other. I traced the walls 
of the monastery for 117|^ foot in length from N. to S., 
and 97f feet in breadth, hut as the traces were lost at the 
north end, the building must have been considerably longer. 
On the east side I traced ono continuous wall for 13dj 
feet in length, but as tlie broken end was still 85 feet 
distant from the fakir’s tomb, I judged that this wall 
must have belonged to the monastery and not to tlie 
tope. In the centre of the interior quadrangle I found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, Avith walls 3J- feet 
in thickness. The surrounding cells of the monks Avere 8 
feet by 7f feet. Altogether this is one of the most promis- 
ing mounds for future exploration. The basement of the 
stupa still remains intact, and the foundations of the large 
monastery have been only partially removed by the villagers. 
ICoreaftor, when the fakir’s tomb shall have disappeared, 
either through time or ncglcot, I believe that the explorer 
of the J^ari-Jd-dheri mound will find the remains of one of 
the most important monuments of Milnikyhla. 

No. I7i called Kota-lca-dhevi by the people, is an earthen 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, situated on the top of some 
rising ground, at rather more than half a mile to the east of 
Sonalh Pind. I made an excavation iu the centre, Avhich 
disclosed nothing hut loose stones and earth. If any build- 
ing had ever existed on this site, the cut stones must long 
ago have been carried oif to the village, No. 19 is a large 
low mound, situated about 1,500 feet to the N. N. E, 
of the village of Sft-gari, and just half a mile to tlio south- 
east of General Court’s tope. The mound, Avhioh is 160 feet 
square, is covered with the remains of walls of out stone^ 
and toAvards the Avost side there is a small Jiluhigahi or shrine 
of some holy Musalmhn, which is built entirely of stone. 
No. 20 is a still larger mound, situated to the north of the 
last, and about 1,600 feet to tho E. S. E. of General Court’s 
tope. Tho mound is 300 feet long from north to south, and 
100 feet broad, with a hoiglit of 8 feet. It is covered with 
small Muhammadan tombs, Avhioh have been made of the 
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materials supplied on tlie spot by the massivo 
some large building. I conclude that both of tlieso last 
rnoimcls must be the ruins of monasteries ol consiclorablo 
size and importance. No. 21 is a long moaod, 150 ieet by 
100 feet, "vvith a height of 6 feet at the north end, and 
of 11 feet at the south and torvards tho Sagan JNahi. 
ToM'ards the north there rvere a fon? iraeos of the straight 
walls of a small monastery, but tho south end was foniied 
of solid blocks of the stone of large size. I made an ex- 
cavation, 12 feet in diameter, through the very middle 
of this solid stone mass, which, at 8 feet, reached the ground 
below without making any discovery. I am not saiisiiod, 
however, that my excavation was in tho true coutro of tho 
mass, as I had nothing to guide mo in the cliroction from 
east to west. It is possible, also, that the present ruin ia 
only the remains of the hasement of the stupa, which, no 
doubt, once stood on this spot. 

Nos, 18 and 22 are the remains of square buildings which 
were discovered by accidental digging in the open, hclds of 
the Souala lands on tho north-west side of Makdmdca- Pinch 
General Abbott has remarked in his account of similar dis- 
. eoveries near tho village of hi^nikyllla, that ‘‘ no one, on ex- 
amining superficially this site, could coujeoturo that bcuoath 
it are the ruins above-mentiouod.’^ This is strikingly true of 
the Makdm fields, which have been plonghocl over for eou- 
turies, so that we might very reasonably conclude that all tho 
larger remains of any ancient hnildings must long ago liavo 
been removed. The soil, however, is thickly strowa with 
fragments of stone and broken pottery, and coins arc found 
there every year after heavy rain, The ruined walls on tho 
upper Son a Id lands, marked No, 18, were found 3-;^' feet nn cl nr 
tho ground level by a Brahman shortly before my arrival, 
His account w\as that, on crossing the field, he had seen some 
miuuto traces of gold leaf amongst the soil, which induced 
him to obtain the zainindaPs permission to dig on the spot. 
He had made a hole about IG feet across, whieh disclo.sod 
a largo room, upwards of 16 fort square, with a long ])as.sago 
^ feet wide running to tho south of it. The rear wall of tho 
passage was sighted by a sncoiitl excavation at 63 foot to tbo 
east, and another parallcd wall was found in the sumo luamver 
at GO feet to the south of tho passage. In the room iirst 
excavated tho Brahman worked very slowly, carefully put- 
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tin" aside all tlie ashes wlwcli were fonud in eoasiderahle 
(Quantities, to he afterwards searched for fragments of gold 
leaf. On examining tluj ashes which he had collected, I saw 
muncrous q) articles of gold leaf glittering in the suu. The 
Brahman’s Ijolief was that the huilding had been destroyed 
by fire, and that the remains of tho gilding of tlie wooden 
roof were s till to he found in the ashes. The QieoQile said 
that he found other things besides gold leaf, which Avas no 
doubt true, but I satisfied myself, hy several careful scruti- 
nies of fresh ashes, that the gold was actually the remains of 
gilding, and that the building must certainly have been des- 
troyed l3y fire. 

No. 22 is the remains of a large square building on the 
lower SonaU lands, which. I discovered on my return to 
M^lnikyhla from the westward. During my absence two 
small bronze heads had boon found wliicli Duli Sing, tho 
zamindar of Sfigari, had kindly kept for mo. One of them 
was a small grotesque-looking face, but the other was a solid 
head of Buddha, about one- fourth of life size. The place 
of their discovery being pointed out, I set 20 diggers to 
work, and in about one hour’s timo I had roughly traced the 
positions of several rooms of a considerable building. In a 
corner of one of the smaller rooms I found a complete 
brouzo statue of Buddha, standing in the attitude of teach- 
ing. The figure is 16 J inches in height, and is cast solid ; 
but iu spite of tho great weight of the head, tho statue is so 
well balanced that it will stand upright without support. 
The drapery on the right side, which was hanging Ardth broad 
thin folds, is broken off, but I recoAmred the pieces after a short 
search amongst the rubbish AA’^hicli had been excavated from, 
the same room. I found also a thin metal radiated halo, 
6 inches in diameter, aa'IucIi, most probably, belonged to tho 
statue. I excavated five comjiloto rooms, of which tho 
largest was 16|^ feet hy 11 feet, tho second was 3 by 
feot, and tho other throe were upAA’-ards of 8 feet square. 
Judging hy the size of these small rooms, I eonelude that 
they must be the remains of a monastery, with its cells for 
monks, its temple containing figures of Buddha, and its 
larger rooms for tlie ins true Lion of students, and the recita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tion, tho workmen found a largo copper coin of J loin a 
Kadphiscs, and a middle-sized copQior coin of Bazodeo. In 
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the cvcniiigj as no further discoveries appeared likely to ho 
niaile I discon tiiiucci the worh, 

lu this description of the ruius of Mdaikyulaj I Imvo 
given an. account of 15 topes and as many monasteries, 'svhich, 
judging hy the frequent occurrence of massive stone walls 
in other positions, were probably not more than two-thirds 
of the great religious buildings of this once famous spot. 
But even this number, great as it is, falls far short of the 
55 topes, 28 monasteries, and 9 temples which I traced 
around the ancient Taxila, Of all these sixty stupas, thcro 
is not one, excepting only the great M^uikyflla Tope, that 
retains in its original position even a single wrought stone of 
the outer facing. For tliis reason alone we slionld, I think, 
be fully jusfided in fixing the date of Ventura’s MAuikydla 
Tope at a much later period than any of the others. But 
when ive know that this inferonoe is supported hy the dis- 
covery of Sassano-Arahian coins at a depth of 04 feet in llio 
solid undisturbed mass of the structure, and hy tho exist- 
ence in its interior of a wrought stone of a former building, 
wc can only conclucle that Hwen Thsang’s silence is duo to 
the non-existence of the tope at the period of his visit in 
A. I). G30. 


XVII. SAICIIRABASTI. 

Sail hr a or Salaha, is a small village, in a liollow of the 
hills at the top of tlie Bakrala Pass, nearly 24 miles to tlu^ 
north-west of Jhelam, and 5 miles to the south of Dhainak. 
Tdie old Muhammadan carriage road avoided this sl.oep pass 
l)y a long detour up the bed of tho Bakrhla llivor to 
.Dhamak ; hut the pass ^vas always used hy travellers, 
both horse and foot. On his return from l)ollu, , Timur 
encamped at ** Sanhaste on the mountain of Jud,” distant 
20 miles from the Biudana, or Jhelam. The distanco shows 
that Smihaste must be the same place as SakhrahaHll. 
The hill above the village is called Sakhrmdla J?ahdr, and 
P(4,lui}\ or "horse-hoof bill.” Tho latter name 
was derived from a large circular mark in the old pass, wliioli 
the people called the hoof-print of Bfisdlu’s horse, made 
when lie was in pursuit of the Hdksliasas. The mark was 
obliterated in making tlie now road, but the place is avoU 
known Id tho people of thn Western Panj/lb. A straight 
murk on llu' rook in the same place was called tho atroko of 
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his sword when ho Icilled the Pi^hkshasa named Salcha. In 
writing this name I liavo adhered to the spelling of my 
illiterate inforinanis, but there can l)e little donhi that the 
demon Sahha is intended for the chief of the Sakas or 
as the same people give the name of Raja Sanlchdr to 
Vikramfiditya of IJJain. The position is naturally a strong 
one, and tradition says that the surrounding hills, which are 
about 2 miles in circuit, were once crowned witli walls. 
The arable laud inside the hollow is nearly half a mile in 
diameter, and largo bricks are still dug up in some of the 
fields. At I>Uam(ik> near the end of the range, the same 
large bricks are also found, with cut stones and old coins in 
considerable numbers. The presence of the large bricks and 
the Buddhist name of DliamCih are sufficient evidence of 
the antiquity of the position, which is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural strength, wliich alone would 
have led to its early occupation I think it possible that 
Scthlira may he identified with I^tolemy’s Sagala or JEuthy- 
mediciy which ho places on the west side of the Hydaspes 
to the north of Bukophala, although, perhaps, the ruined 
mound of Ahriyfin, the earliest seat of the Gakars, opposite 
Man gala, has a better claim to this distinction. As this 
question has already boon discussed at some length in ray 
account of the Gakars, this reference to the subject will he 
sufficient in the jnesent place. 


XVIII, JALALPhR, OR BUKEPPIALA. 

Tlio sceno of Alexander’s battle with Porus has long 
engaged the attention, and exorcised the ingenuity, of the 
learned. Tlie judicious Elphinstono placed it opposite to 
Jalfilpnr; hut Burues conoludcd that it must have been 
near Jliolam, because that place is on the great road 
from Tartary, which appears to have been followed by 
Alexander. In 1830 the subject was discussed by General 
Court, whose early military training and unequalled oppor- 
luniiles for observation during a long residence in the 
Panjtlb, gave him the best possible means of forming a sound 
opinion.! General Court fixed the site of Alexander’s 


^ Elplunstone, ICiibnl, I., 109, anti niimoa, Bolilinrn, IT,, d9. 
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camp at Jlielam, liis passage of the river at Khilipatan,^ 3 
7cos, or 6 miles, above Jlielara, the scene of Ilia battle ■with 
l^onis at Patfcikoti on the Jaba Nadi, 8 miles to tho east of 
Jliclam, and the position of Niksca at Fesscf, or Shesa^ -vvlhcli 
is 3 miles to tho south-east of ]?aUii or JPattl-Jcoti, il'ho 
late Lorcl Harclinge took great interest in ilic subject, and 
twice conversed vitli me about it in 18iG and 18^i7. His 
opinion agreed ^yith mine that the camp of Alexander wag 
most probably near Jaldlpur. In the following year 
General Abbott published an elaborate disquisition on the 
battle-field of Alexander and Porus, in which be placed the 
camp of the former at Jhelam, and of tho latter on the 
opposite bank near Norangabad. The passage of the river 
he fixed at Bhiincii above 10 miles above Jhelam, and the field 
of battle near PakiAl, about 3 miles to tlio north of 
Sukcbenpnr/^ In this state the question romained until 
the end of 1363, when my tour tlirongh the Panjilb gave mo 
the opportunity of examining at leisure the banks of ilio 
Hydaspes from Jaldlpur to Jhelam, 

Before discussing Alexander’s moyemoiita, I think it 
best to describe the different places on the lino of the river, 
between Jhelam and Jalalpnr, with tho approaches to them 
from the westward. lYhen we have thus ascortan'iod tho 
site that will best agree with the recorded descriptions of 
Bukepbala, we shall then be in a better position for deciding 
the rival claims of Jhelam and Jaldlpnr as tho silo of 
Alexander’s camp. The distances that I shall make use of 
in this discussion are all taken from actual measurements. f 

The towm of Jhelam is situated on tho west bank of 
the river, 30 miles to tlie north-east of JaUlpur, and exactly 
100 miles to tho N. N. W. of Labor. Therenmins of tho 
old town consist of a largo ruined mound, to the west of tho 
present city, about 1,300 feet square and 30 feet high, which 
is surrounded by fields covered with broken bricks a]ul pot- 
tery. The square mound I take to be the mins of i,bo 
citadel, wbicli is said to have been called :Piita. Numbers 
of old coins are still discovered in tho mound after rain, but 
those which I was able to collect were limited to the 


* lion gal Asifvtic .Societj’s Jouvnal, 1818, 613. 
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mintages of the later ludo^Scytliians, the Kahiil-Brahmans, 
ajid the princes of Kashmir, As similar and even earlier 
coins are described by Generals Court and Abbott to have 
been found in great numbers in previous years, it is ceviaici 
that tho city must havo been in existence as early as the 
first century before Christ. But the advantages of its situa- 
tion, on one of the two principal lines of road across the 
North Panjab, are so great that it must, I think, have 
boon occupied at a very early date. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the numbers of large bricks that have been dug 
out of the old mound. 

The ruined city near Ddrdpur, which has been described 
by Burnes and Court, ^ is situated on the west bank of tho 
river, 20 miles below Jhelam, and 10 miles above Jalalpur. 
In their time the old mound was unoccupied, Imt about 
thirty-two years ago, or in 1832 A. B., the people of Bildwar 
abandoned their village on a hill to the west, and settled on 
the site of tho ruined city. Before that time, the place was 
usually called inncl or " the mound,” although its true 
name is said to have been Udamuagar, or TJdinagar. The 
same name is also given by Burnes ; but Court, who twice 
alludes to these ruins, mentions no name, unless ho iuolndcs 
them under that of Qagirakhii the ruins of which he des- 
cribes as extending along the hanks of the Hydaspes from 
near Jalillpar to Btlrilpur.”t Accordiug to this account, 
the ruins would not he less than 6 or 7 miles in length. I 
think it probable that there has been some confusion between 
the two different places, which have here been joined together 
as one continuous extent of ruins. Girjlidh, which I take 
to be the original oi General Court’s Gagintlchij is an old 
ruined fort on the top of the bill to the north of Jalhlpur, 
to which the people assign a fabulous extent, but it is at 
least 8 miles from Ddrdjntri and is, besides, separated from 
it by tho deep Kandar ravine, aud by the precipitous range 
of hills at whose west foot Bilawar is situated. Biu'ne.s also 
describes tho old city as extending “ for 3 or dj miles,” But 
this is certainly an exaggeration, as I was unahlo to trace 
the ruins for more than one mile in length by half a mile 


* Bimios, Bokhara, IT,, B1 , Coiirb, Bongiil Asintio Socioty’s Jonmnl, 1836, pp, 472 
.incl 473. 

t IhirnGa, Boklmrn, II., 60 j Qoiioral Court in Bengal Asijitic Sociofcy’a Jonninl, 1636, 
pp. 173 .and 478. 
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m lii’eadtli. TlieTuins consist of two large mounds just half a 
mile apart, with two smaller mounds about midway betwocii 
them. The south mouucl on which Diiilwar is situated is about 
600 feet square at top* and 1,100 or 1,200 feot at base, with 
a height of 60 or 60 feet. The north mound, on which old 
Dh'flpur stands, is 600 feet square, and from 20 to 30 foot 
in height, Between these mounds the fields are covorod 
with broken bricks and potieiy, and the whole place is said 
to be the ruins of a single city, TIio walls of the Biblwar 
houses are huilt of the large old bricks dug out of the 
mound, which are of two sizes, — one of 11^ by ])y S inclios, 
and. the other of only half tliis thickness. Old coins are 
found in great niimhers in the Dilflwar mound, from wliidi 
the Jaldlpur Bazar is said to be supplied, just as Find Ihidan 
is supplied from the ruins of John at Im a gar. Tho coins 
which I obtained belong to the first Indo-Soythians, the 
Kahul-Biahmans, the Kings of Kashmir, and the KarWd 
Chiefs, Hasan and his son kltihammad, The site, therefore, 
must have been occupied certainly as early as the sucond 
century before the Christian era. Its foundation is aiiril)utcd 
to Kaja Bharati, whose age ia not known. I conolndo, 
however, that tho dominating position of Kihiwar, which 
commands the passage of the Jhelam ht the point where tho 
lower road from the west leaves the hills, just below tho 
mouth of the BunMr river, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. 


The town of JaHlpur is situated on the west hank of 
the Jhclam at the point where the ICaudar mvino joins the 
old bed of the liver. The stream is now 2 miles disiant ; 
but the intervening ground, though partially covered Avith 
small trees, is still very sandy. The toAvn is said to have 
been named in honor of Akbar, in whoso time it was most 
probably a very fiourisliiiig place. But since tho desertion k 
wio river, and more especially since the foundation of Bind 
Hadan, the place has been gradually decaying until it noiv 
contains only 738 houses, with about di,000 inhahiUints. 
hrom the appearaucc of the .site I estimated that the town 
migJit formerly have been about three oi- four tiine.s its prosout 
size. The houses are huilt on the last slope at the extreme 
nf 1 m salt range, ivhich rises gradually to a height 

of yo feel above the road, Its old Hindu name is said 
to have been Qirjhih, and as this name is found, in tlio Ain 
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Akbari as Kerchdh (read Girjdh) of Siiidb Sagar),* we have 
a proof that it was in use until the time of Akbar, Mdien it 
was changed to JalMpur. But the people still apply the 
name of Ohjlidh to the remains of walls on the top of the 
Mangal-De hill, which rises 1,100 feet above Jalalpur, 
According to tradition GirjMh extended to the W. N. W., 
as far as the old temple of BagbanwAla, a distance of 11 
miles. But this is only the usual exaggeration of ignorance 
that is told of all ancient sites. There is no doubt tliat the 
city did once extend to the westward for some considerable 
distance, as the ground on that side is thickly strewn with 
broken pottery for about half a mile. Its antiq[uity also is 
undoubted, as the coins which it yields reach back to the 
times of Alexander’s successors, But I believe that it is 
much older, as its favorable position at the south-east end 
of the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. I think, therefore, that it may be 
identified with the Ginwoja of the Bamdyana- Tradition 
has preserved the name of only one king, named Kdm^camd- 
rath, who is said to have been the sister’s son of Moga, the 
founder of Mong. Mogal Beg wntes the name Ghir-JelidJc^ 
and it is so written by some of the people of the place, as if it 
was derived from Gwi-ZohdJc, or ZoUak’s Hill.” But the 
usual spelling, which accords with the pronunciation, is 
Jhak. 

Brom Jhelam to Jalapur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south-west between two nearly parallel ranges 
of mountains, which are generally known as the Tila and 
Pahhi Hills. The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bend of 
the river below Mangala to tho bed of the Bunhar Hiver, 
12 miles to the north of Jalalpur, Tila means simply a 
‘ peak or hill,’ and tho full name is Gomkhndlh-Im-Tila, 
The more ancient name was Bdlndth-ka-Tila. Both of these 
are derived from the temple on tho summit, which was 
formerly dedicated to the sun as Bdlndtlif hut is now devoted 
to the worship of Govaldhudlli^ a form of Siva. The latter 
name, however, is very recent as Mogal Beg, wlio surveyed 
the country between A. D. 1784 and 1794, calls the hill 
Jogion-di-Tibi^ or tower of the Jogis, whose chief is called 
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Abiil Eazi also mentions tlio Cell of 
and tlio attendant jogis or devotees, from whom the hill is still 
sometimes called Jogi4ila. Bat the namo of BMndtli is most 
probably even older than the time of Alexander, as Plutarch 
relates that when Porus was assomhliug his troops to oppose 
Alexander, the royal clcpliaut rushed up a hill sacred to fclio 
sun, and in luiman accents exclaimed “ 0 great king, who 
art descended from GeffasioSj forbear all opposition to 
Alexander, for Gegasios himself was also of the race of 
Jove.'’ The “ hill of the sun” is only a literal translation 
of BdlfidtlhJca-TUa} but Plutarch goes on to say tliat it was 
afterwards called tlie hill of the elephant,” which I tako 
to be another proof of its identity wdth Bdludth ; for as this 
name is commonly pronounced BiUuU by the people, and is 
BO written by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians who had just 
come through Persia, would almost certainly have mistaken 
it for Ml-'ndthj or Bil-iidth^ the " elophant,” But wlicrovor 
Alexander's camp may have been, whether at Jholam or 
Jahilpur, this remarkable hill, which is tho most cominand- 
ing object witbin 50 miles of the Hydaspes, must certainly 
lipe attracted the attention of the Macedonians. Its 
highest peak is 3, 3^2 feet above tho sea, or about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the river. 


The BabU range of hills, on the eaj^t haute of tho river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to Itashl, a 
length of 30 miles. This raugo is a very low one, as tho 
highest point is not moro than 1,400 feet above tho sea, and 
is less than 500 feet above tho river ; but the broken and 
difficult ground on both banks of the hill prosenta a Ijarrior 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range. IJniil tho 
British occupation of tho Panjdb, the Pahhi lulls wore 
cro£.scd by only one carri/ige-roacl through tho IChori Pass 
5 miles to the north-cast of Pmsid, and hy one foot-path 
t uough tho Khtirian Pass, 10 miles to tho soutli-cusl of 
Jhelani. But though the main road has since been carried 
through ^ the latter Pass, it is still liable to interruption after 
heavy ram. 


luiuavuicN. c^,™i>ilcaby\Vilfo;.;i 
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In approaching tlio Ilydaspcs from tlio westward, Alex- 
ander had the choice of two difTereiit lines, which are dis- 
tinguished by Baber as the upper and lower roads. Brom 
the Indus to Hasan Ahdjll, or Shah-dheri, the two lines were 
the same, h’rom the latter place the upper road proceeded 
by the Mitrgala Pass through Bawal Pindi and Mfinilcyala 
to Dham&k aud Bakrfila, from which place it descended by 
the bed of the Kahau Bivor through a gap in the Tila range 
to Holitfis, aud from thence over an open plain to Jhelam. 
Prom Bakrala there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which 
crossed the Tila range about 6 miles to the north-oast of 
RohtCis, hut this Pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The 
length of this upper road from Shah-dheri md BolitAs to 
Jhelam was 94i miles ; hut this has since been shortened 
to 87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long 
detours by Bohtils and Bliamfik. 

Prom Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
md the Miirgala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes off 
Did Ohaontra to Hudhiill. Prom this point the road branches 
into two linos, that to the south proceeding by Chakowill 
and the salt mines to Pind Bddan and A limadabad, and that 
to the east proceeding vid Asauot and the Bimhar Biver to 
Hiliiwar, opposite Basul, or Did Asauot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
Prom Shali-dheri to Dudhiill the distance is 66 miles, from 
thence to Asanot 33 miles, audtlicnccto Hilawar, or Jalalpur 
each 21 miles, the whole distanco to either place being 109 
miles. Prom Dudhiul to Cludcow^l is 12 miles, thence to 
Bind D/ldan 29 miles, and on to Jalalpur 22 miles, the whole 
distance by this route being 118 miles. But this distanco 
would be shortened to lid* miles by the traveller proceeding 
direct from the foot of the salt range to J alalpur. There 
is also a third line which branches off from the upper road 
at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the Mttnikyhla Tope, and 
proceeds Did Oliakowal and Pind Biidan to Jalalpur. By 
tliis route the whole distance from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur 
is 116J miles, or only ll2f by leaving the line at the foot 
of the salt range and proccediug direct to Jalalpur, The 
respective distances by those three different routes are 109, 
111, and 11 2f- miles, the moan distance being 112J miles. 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is 
staled by Pliny, from the measurement of Alexander’s 
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sxuYGyoi’S, Dioguotos and Boiton, tit 120 Bonmn miles, wliicli 
jii’G equal to llOJ English miles, at tlie value of 0‘9193 each, 
as givoB in Smith’s DictiouaTy of Antiijuities*^ As all tUo 
copies of Pliny give the same nunihei’, we must accept it as 
the actual meaguromonfc of the route that was followed hy 
Alexander from Taxila to his cjimp on the Hyclaspes. In 
comparing this distance with those already given from 
Shah-dheri to dhelam and Jalalpur, we must unhesitatingly 
reject Jhelam, which is no less than 16 miles short of the 
recorded distance, while Jalalpur differs from it hy leas than 
2 miles. But there is another objection which is equally 
fatal to the claims of JUelara. According to Straho, tho 
direction of Alexander’s march, aa far as the Hyclaspos, was, 
for the most part towards the soiiih^ after that to tho 
Hypanis it was more towards the east^'^ JYow, if a lino 
drawn on the map from Ohind on the Indus through Taxila 
and Jlielam be continued onwards, it will pass through 
Gujarhb and Sodhra to Jidandhar ami Sarhind. As this is 
the most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander could 
possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam would have hcon 
in one continuous straight Vme, which is in direct opposition 
to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if wo adopt 
Jalalpur this dithculty will be obviated, as tho change in the 
direction would have heen as much as iJ6'’ more easterly. 
There is also a third objection to Jholam, which, thougli not 
entitled to tho same weight as cither of the piecodiug, 
is still valuable as an additional testimony on tho samo side. 
According to Arrian, the ffeet on descending tho llydaspos 
from. Niktea reached the capital of Sopcithes on tho third 
day. Kow, I have already shown that tho rcsidoiico of 
Sopeithea must have been at JoMdthiagm^ or Ahmedabad, 
wduch is just three days’ distance for a laden boat from 
Jalalpur, hut is six days from Jliclatn. As tho ovidouco 
in. each of these three separate tests is as directly in favour 
of Jalalinir as it is strongly opposed to Jholam, I think 
that we are fully justified in accepting tho latter as the moyt 
probable site of Alexander’s canit;). 

We have now to examine how tlio rir^er and the (iountry 
about Jalalpur will agree wiLli the iccorded accounts of 
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Alexander’s operations in liis passage of the Hydaspes and 
subsequent battle with Porus. According to Arrian there 
was a high wooded pronaoutoi'y on the banh of the river, 
160 stadia or just 17J miles ahovo the camp, and imme- 
diately opposite to it there was a thicMy wooded island.’^ 
Oartius also mentions the ^Yooded island as well fitted for 
mashing his operations.”* There was also,” he adds, ‘'not 
far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep ravine 
(fossa prcealia) w^hich not only screened the infantry but the 
cavalry too.” "We learn from Arrian that this ravine was 
not near the river because “ Alexander marched at some 
distance from the hmh^ lest the enemy should discern that 
he was hastening towards the promontory and island.” 
Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jalalpur whioh exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the 
bed of the Kandar Nala, which has a course of 6 miles from 
its source down to J alalpur, whore it is lost in a waste of 
sand. Up this ravine there has alw^ays been a passable but 
difficult road towards Jhclam, Urom the head of the 
Kandar, whioh is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 34B ahovo 
the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for 6^ miles, and then again 1-J 
miles to the south, whore it joins the Jhelam immediately 
below UiUwar. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exactly 17 miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, 
for the purpose of testing the possibility of Alexander’s 
march, and I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty 
in it, except the fatigue of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy 
sand in the latter half, The ravine lies " at some distance 
from the bank” as described by Arrian, as the bend in the 
iCasi is 7 miles from the Jhclam. It is also “ a very deep 
ravine,” as described by Onrtius, as the hills on each hand 
rise from 100 to 250 and 300 foot in height. Therefore in 
the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, this 
ravine accords most precisely with the aocouuts of the 
ancient historians,! 


Vitn Alozundri, YIII, 13,, ^'tcgciidia inaidm aptn.” Compare Anian, AniibaaiS, 

V., 11. 
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Atuoii^sfc tlic minor pfirtioiilcivs, tlioro is oiiG t\Iuc1i 
SG cnis to me to })o applicalile only to that part o^f tho river 
jiumcfliatoly above Jalalpur, Arrian records that Alcxaiifici. 
placed rmiiibiig sentries along the bank ot the river, at such 
cUstarices that they could see each other, ancl commumcalo 
Ills orders * Now, I hcliovo that this operation could not 
ho carried out in the face of an observant enemy along any 
part of the river bank, excepting only that one part which 
lies between Jalalpur and Dilawar. In all otber parts the 
n^est bank is open and exposed, but in tlm part alone the 
wooded and rocky bills slope down to tlio river, and oiler 
snfTieient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As 
the distance along the river bank is loss than 10 miles, and 
was probably not more than 7 miles from the cast end of the 
camp, it is easy to understand why Alexander placed them 
along this line instead of leaving them on the much longer 
route, whioli lie was to march bimsolf. Another minor 
particular is the piresenoo of a rock in the channel by the 
river, on which, according to Onrtius, one of lUo boats was 
dashed by the stream. Now, rocks arc still to bo found in 
the river only at Kotera, Mcriala, Malikpiir, and Shah 
kahir, all of which places are between Dil^war and Jalalpur. 
The village of Kotera is situated at the end of a long 
wooded spur, wdiicli juts out upon the river just one milo 
below Dildwar. This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent 
rock, I would identify with the aJtm or promoutory of 
Arrian, and the petrc/i of Curtins. f Beyond the rock there 
was a largo wooded island which screened the foot of tho 
promontory from the observation of the opposite bank. 
There are many islands in this part of tho Jliclam, but 
wdien a single year is sufficient to destroy any ono of these 
rapidily formed sand banks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to iind the i.slaud 
of Alexander. Bui, in 1819, opposite Ifotcra, tJiore was 
such an island, miles in length and half a mile in 

breadth, which still exists as a large sand bank. As the 
passage was made in the hciglit of the rainy season, tho 
island, or largo sand bank, would naturally have boon 
covoved with tamarisk bushes, which might have hcen 
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sufficicnlly high to screen the movements of infantry and 
clismoimtcd cavalry. 

The position of the two camps I believe to have been as 
follows : Alexander, with about 60,000 men, iiiokuling 5,000 
Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of Taxila, had his head 
quarters at J alalpur, and his camp probably extended for 
about 6 miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Kahir, 
2 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, dj 
miles to the W. S. W. Tho head quarters of Porus must 
have been about Muhahatpur, d miles to the "W. S. W. of 
Mong, and 3 miles to the south-east of Jalalpur. His army 
of nearly 50,000 men, including elephants, archers, and 
charioteers, must have occupied about the same extent as tho 
Macedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended 
about 2 miles above, and 4\ miles below Muhahatpur. In 
these positions, the left flank of A lexander’s camp would have 
been only 6 miles from tho wooded promontory of Kotera, 
where ho intended to steal his passage across the river, and the 
right Bank of the Indian oamp would haro been. 2 miles from 
Mong, and 6 miles from the point opposite Eotera. 

As my present object is to identify the sceno of 
Alexander’s battle with Porus, and not to clcscriho the fluci 
tuations of tho conflict, it will he sufficient to quote the 
concise account of the operation wffiich is given by Plutaroli 
from Alexander’s own letters : He took advantage of a 
dark and stormy night, with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a littZo island iu the river at some 
distance from tho Indians ; wlien he was there, he and hia 
troops were attacked wdth a most violent wind and rain, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” But in 
spite of tho storm and rain they pushed on, and, wading 
through the water breast-high, reached the opposite hank of 
the river in safety.^ Wlien they were landed,” says 
Plutarch, who is still quoting AloxaiidePa letters, ‘^ho 
advanced with the horse 20 stadia before tho foot, conclude 
iug that, if tho enemy attacked him "with their cavalry, he 
should he greatly their superior, and that if they made a 
movement with their infantry, his own would come up in 


^ Six’ William Nnpioi' has paid a jiisl tiibulo to'tliQ skiif of both Omernla. Rpenltini^ of 
AlDxantlor’s pns5ugo of llio Qmiiicus, lio says that it cannot “bo conipiired fov fioUlierly 
Blull with Ilia nftQi'-pQSango of the nydiiapRi and dcf'onl of Poriia. Betoio that gicafc nniu 
ho ooiild not play tho siune diu'ing game,’'— Londyu und Wostnniistcr Koviow, 183S, p. 'S', 7. 
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time enough to receive them.” Erom Arrian we learn tliat 
as soon as the army liad begun fording tho channel between 
the island and the main laud, they were seen by the Indian 
scouts, who at once clashed otf to inform Porus. When the 
ford was passed with some diffi.eulty, Alexander halted to 
form his little army of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry. Ho then marched swiftly forward Avith 5,000 
horse, leaving the infantry to follow him leisurely and in 
order.” While this was going on, Porus had detached hia 
son with two or three thousand horse and one hundred and 
twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The Wo forcos mot 
at 20 stadicii or miles, from the place of crossing, or 
about 2 miles to the north-east of Mong. Here the chariota 
proved useless ou the wet and slippery clay, and wore nearly 
all captured. The conflict, however, must have been a sharp 
one, as Alexander's favorite charger, Bukophalus, Avas 
mortally wounded by the young prince, who was himself 
slain, together Avith 400 of liis men. When Porus heard of 
the death of his sou, he marched at once against Alexander 
Avifcli the greater part of his army; hut when he came to a 
plain, where the ground was not difficulty and slippery but 
firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
he halted and arrayed his troops ready for battle. His 200 
elephants wore drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
j>lethro'iif or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and oaA’alry were 
placed on the fianks. By this arrangement, the front of (ho 
army facing north-east must have occupied ati extent of 
about 4 miles from the hank of the river to near Lakhna- 
Widi, the centre of tho line being, as nearly as possible, on 
the site of tho present town of hlong. Around this place 
the soil is ‘‘ firm and sound,” but towards tho north-east, 
wdiere Alexander encountered tho young Indian princo tho 
surface is covered with a hard red clay, which becomes both 
heavy and slippery after rain.^ 


When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in 
battle array, he halted to wait for his infantry, and to recon- 
noitre the enemy s position. As lie was much supoi'iov to 
loi'ws in cayali-y, ho lesolvecl not to attack tho contro whore 
the formidable line of eleph ants w'ero supported hy masses 
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of iufanti’y, hut to fall upon both flanks and throw tho 
Indians into disorder. Tho right wing, led by Alexander 
himself, drove back the enemy’s horse upon the lino of 
elephants, which then advanced and kept the Macedonians in 
check for some time. Wherever Torus sa^v cavalry - ad- 
vancing, he opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy 
animals could not keep pace with the rapid ovolutions of 
the horse.” At length, the elephants, wounded and fright- 
ened, rushed madly about, trampling down friends as well as 
foes. Then the small body of Indian horso being surroundecl 
was overpowered by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
and the large mass of Indian infantry, whicli still held out, 
being vigorously attacked on ail sides by the victorious 
horse, broke their ranks and fled. Then, says Arrian, 
Kraterus and the captains who were with him on the other 
side of tho river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline 
to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a 
dreadful slaughter of tho Indians in pursuit.”* 

Prom the last statement, which I have quoted it is clear 
that the battle field was within sight of Alexander’s camp. 
Now, this is especially true of tho plain about Mong, which 
is within easy ken of the oast of Alexander’s camp at 
Shah Kabir, the nearest point being only 2 miles distant. 
With this last strong evidence in favor of Jaldlpur as the site 
of Alexander’s camp, I close my discussion of this interest- 
ing question. But as some readers, like Mr. Grotc, the 
historian of Greece, may still think that General Abbott lias 
shown " highly plausible reasons” in support of his opinion 
that Alexander’s camp was at Jhelam, I may here point 
out that the village of PahiAl, which ho has selected as tho 
battle field, is not less than 14 j miles from Jhelam, and, 
therefore, quite beyond the ken of Alexander's camp. I 
may quote also his own admission that the bed of the Snklietr 
Bivcr, a level plain of sand one mile in wdcUh, *‘is a torrent 
after heavy rain, and is so full of quicksands as to he un- 
suited to military operations.” Now, this very Siiltlietr Biver, 
actually lies between Pabral and the site of the Indian 
camp opposite Jhelam, and as we know that a heavy storm 
of rain had fallen during the preceding night, the Sukheti* 
would have been an impassable torrent at the time of the 
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batilo. Aud so also xpoulcl liavo been tbo Jaba Biver, tv hi eh 
joins the Jholam just below the Siikhetr. With these two 
intervening livers^ which^ whether wet or dry, would have 
been, obstacles equally great to the march of the Indian army 
and more specially to the passage of the war-chariotsj I am 
quite satisfied that the battle field could not have been to the 
north of tbe Sukhetr Hiver. 

The position of Bukepbala still remains to bo discussed. 
According to Strabo/ the city of Bukephala was built on 
the west bank of the river whore Alexander bad crossed it ; 
but Plutarch says that it was near tbe EjnlaspoSj in the 
place where Bnkephalus was buried, Arrian, however, states 
that it was built on the site of bis camp, and Tvas named 
"Bukephala in memory of his borse.f Diodorus, Curtins, 
aud Justin leave the exact position undecided; but they all 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of tbe river to Nikica, 
Tvhich was certainly built on the field of battle. With those 
conflicting statements alone to guide us, it is difiicult to 
arrive at any positive conclusion. According as we follow 
Strabo or Arrian, we must place Buhepliah at Dihuvar, or 
at Jaldlpur. Both places arc cqui- distant from the battle 
field of jMong, which I take without much hesitation to be 
the site of Nikiea. If the two cities wero built oii llio same 
plan, which is not improbable, then Dildwar would liavo the 
prcferablo claim to represent Bukepbala, as its ruined mound 
is of the same size and height as tliat of Kong. I have 
already noticed in another place the possibility that Bugidd, 
or Bugidl, the name of tbo district in wliicli Dildwar 
is situated, may bo only an abbreviation of Bukcpbdlia by 
the easy elision of tbe But this is only a guess, and I 
have notbhig else to offer on tbe subject, save the fact that 
the ancient name Jaldlpur was certainly Glrjdh, vvliilo Ibat 
of Dildwar is quite uncertain, as Vdinagar is applied to at 
least three _ differont places. Altogether, therefore, 1 think 
that I lie claims of Dildvvar to he the Bukephala of i\,loxander 
arc .stronger than those of Jaldlpur. 

XIX. MONG, OH NUOEA. 

The position of Moug has already boon described, but 
I may^rc^at that it is G miles to the east of Jalalpur, aud 
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the same clistanco to the south of Dilawar. The name is 
usually pronouacecl Moug or Mmig^ hut it is written without 
the nasalj and is said to have been, founded by Raja Moga or 
Muga. He is also called Eaja SanMdrf which I tahe to 
mean king of the Sahas or Saoo}. His brother, Erima, founded 
Rainpur or Ramuagar, the modern Rasul, whieh is 6 miles 
to the north-east of Mong, and exactly opposite Dilawar, 
Dis sister’s son, named Kdmkamarath, was Raja of Griijak 
or Jalalpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is 
situated, is 000 feet long hy 400 feet broad, and 50 feet high, 
and is visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 975 
houses built of large old bricks, and 6,000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly Jdts. The old wells are very niiinrrous, their exact 
number, according to my informant, being 176. 

I have already stated that I take Mong to he the site 
of Nikma, the city which Alexander built on the sceno of 
his battle with Porug. The evideueo on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could he wished; but I have still to explain 
how the name of Nikma could have been changed to Mon^. 
The tradition that the town uns found by Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts' Taxila inscription. Kow, Moga 
is the same name as Moa^ and the coins of Moa or Mauas 
arc still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on those coins forms the letters KIK, which I take to 
he the abbreviation of Nihcm the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Niheua must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great King Moga and, 
therefore, a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as 
the founder, we may reasonably concludo that he must 
have rc-built or increased the place under the new name of 
Moga-grami, which, in the spoken dialects, would be short- 
ened to Mogaon and Mong. Coins of all tlie ludo-Soythiaii 
princes are found at Mong in considerable numbers, and I 
seo 210 reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time of 
Alexander.*' 


Tho cojjpQv coiuH of tlio niiil'ploss found ill bucIi iiiiuilicrfJ nt Moii[^, tliiifc 
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XX. KATAS, OR KATAKSHA, 


The holy foinitain of KatAs is, next to JwMamnRhi, tlio 
most frequented place of pilgrimage in the FanjAb. The 
Bralimanical story xelates that Siya was so inconsolablo for 
the death of his wife Satii the daughter of Dalcsha, that tlio 
tears literally “ rained from this oyos,” and formed tho two 
sacred pools of Fttshketra or Polchar, near Ajmor, and 
Katdlcsha or Katas in the Sindh Sagar Boat). KatdJcsha 
means the raining eyes,” hut the ignorant Brahmans of the 
place spell the name XctdksJm and ICettaJeshai although they 
give it exactly the same meaning. The pool is partly 
artificial, the rock having been cut away to enlarge tho 
natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya Nala. Just abovo 
the pool there is a strong masonry wall 2^ foot thick and 
19 feet high, wliicli once dammed up the stream so as to 
form a large lake; but only the land portions are now stand- 
ing, and the water disappears entirely amongst the broken 
rocks and ruins of the embankment. The Brahmans say 
that the dam was^ built by Baja Phtak, the BewAn or 
minister of some Xing of Belhi for the purpose of turning 
the water away from the holy pool of Katdksh. Thoro 
certainly is a channel cut through the rock, for 123 foot in 
length, which would liave earned off the waters to 
a point below the tank ; but as there are springs in 
the pool itself, it seems more probable that the 
dam was made to retain water for irrigation. This channel 
was originally a tunnel, but the roof has fallen in, and tho 
rock still overhangs on both sides in rough unchisellod 
masses. The pool is irrogular in shape hut' it may be 
described at 200 feet in length, with an extreme breadth 
of 150 feet at the upper end, and about 90 feet at the lower 
end, where it is closed by a low atone causeway, 6 feet broad 
with three narrow openings for the passage of tho water. 
Alter heavy ram the swollen stream passes clear over tho 
causeway. The water is pure and clear, hut tho fiah aro said 
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Eaffts is situated on the north side of tho Salt Range, IG 
miles from Pmd Dadan, and 18 miles from Ghakowillf at a 
height of more then 2,000 feet above the sea. About 800 
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feet below tlie pool, the Ganiya l^ala passes between, the two 
flat-topped hills, about 200 feet in height, on which the 
ancient town is said to have stood. On the west hill, named 
Kotera, I traced saveiul walls and towavs of tho old fortld* 
cations, and the remains of abiich building which the people 
call Sadhu-ka-Mcikdiiy or Sadhu’s house. The briohs are 
by by 2^ inches. In the middle of the north side of the 
bill I traced the walls of a gateway leading down to a lower 
enclosure, at the east end of which stand the Sat'Qhara or 
"seven temples.” These are the only ancient remains of 
any interest that now exist at Kaths. The upper fort is 
1,200 feet long by 300 feet, and the lower fort 800 feet by 
450, the whole circuit being about 3,500 feet, or less than 
three-quarters of a mile. But tlie whole circuit of Kaths, 
including the ruins of the town on both banks of the stream 
above and below the fort, is about 2 miles. 

The Sat-Qhara or “seven temples,” are attributed to 
the T^ndnSj who are mid to have lived at Kaifls during a 
portion of their twelve years' wanderings. On examining 
the place carefully I found the remains of no less than twelve 
temples, w^hioh are clustered together in tho north-east corner 
of the old fort. Their general style is similar to that of the 
Kashmir temples, of which the chief characteristics are 
dentils, trefoil arches, arches, fluted pillars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are found in the temples of Kat^ls and 
of other places in the salt range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details ■with any accuracy; but enough i.s left to 
show tlmt they belong to the later stylo of Kashmirian 
architecture which prevailed under tlie lUrkota and Varra- 
ma dynasties, from A. D. 025 to 939, and as the salt 
range belonged to tho kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe that these temples must 
be assigned to the period of Kashmirian domination. The 
temples of iMalot and Kafcds have been described by General 
Abbott,^ buf, others exist at Sibganga near Malot and at 
Bdghanwhla, equi-distant from Pind Dddan and Jalalpur. 
Those of Malot and B^ghanw^la are tho least ruinous ; but 
they are all built of tho same soft friable stands tone, which 
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lias now crumblGf] away so ranch that the details of tlio 
mouldings are no longer distinguishablo with any certainty. 

The >Scit-Ghara group of temples is formed of six 
smaller temples placed in pairs at regular distances about 
one large cejitral fane, and this again is connected with 
the remains of a very large temple which is situated due cast 
170 feet distant. The central fane of the &'ai' Oha}\(> group 
is 204 feet sc^uare, with a portico to tlio east of 20 feet 
front, and 7 feet projcctiouj which is pierced hy trefoil aroli 
as shown in General Abbott’s shotch. On each side 
feet distant and flush with the back wall, there is a small 
temple, 15 feet square, with a portico 7 feet square, of which 
the entrance is a ciuque'foil arch. On tlie north side 27 
feet distant and nearly flush with the front wall, tlicro is 
another small temple 11-^ feet square, with a portico of 
6 feet. The corresponding temple on the south side is gone. 
At 17^ feet to the front there are the ruins of two other 
buildings which are said to have been temples, hut so little 
remains that 1 was unable to verify the Brahmanical beliof. 
In front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 foot square, with 
a passage 5^ feot wide leading straight up to the coniral 
fane. The whole of those temples have been so often 
restored and plastered that they have suffered more from tlio 
repairs of man than from the ravages of time. The body 
of the central fane is now altogether hidden by a thick coat 
of piaster, the unfortunate gift of Gnldb Singh. 

The great ruined fane to the cast consists of a mound 
of ruins resting on a hasement 68 I feet long by 50,Ueot 
broad, which is in rather bettor preservation tluui the 
Sat-GJiam temples. Its design, too, is quite different, as it 
is divided into a number of small panels or recesses by liroad 
pilasters after the stylo of the tope basement at Mdni- 
kydla. But the intervals are only ono diameter and two- 
flfths, and the capitals are Avithoufc the long abacus, Avhich is 
the peculiar feature of the top)e architecture. The cornioo 
is snppiortcd by a row of pflain dentils, 7J inches deep and 
Stmehes broad, with intervals equal to tho hreadih. The 
whole was covered with a thin coat of plaster ayIugIi may 
still be seen in the sheltered recesses between tho dentils, 
and even on the smooth face of the architecture. There 
IS nothing now remaining about this basement to sIioav 
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whether it heiougecl to a Buddhist tope or a Bralmianical 
temple. But over the doorway of a modern temple to Hama 
Chandra, which is close by on the north side, there is a three- 
headed and four- armed male iigure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins overlying the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone 3 feet high. The three heads are 
different, — in the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to 
(ho left a lion. This differs from every other throe-headed 
statue that I have yet met witli ; but it is, I beliovc, a re- 
presentation of Yislmu as the supreme being, the man’s head 
being Vishnu Narayanan Iho creator, the boar’s hoad Vishiu 
Vardha^ the preserver of the universe, and the lion’s head, 
Vishiu Nara-Sinhai the destroyer. There is no tiling else 
about the figure to show what it is intended for, ns there are 
only lotus flowers in three of the liands, and the fourth rests 
on tire hip. 

Hiven Thsang describes a town, named Sinhapiira, 
wbiob, judging by its bearing and distance of 700 liy or 117 
miles, south-east from Taxila, and its clear tanks swarming 
Muth fish, should he Kattls ; but the whole description ivill not 
apifiy to Katas, nor, indeed, to any other place willi which 

I am acquainted.^' Sinhapurn is said to bo a large town 

II or 15 Uy or about 2^ miles in circuit, It was situated on 
the top of a high hill of difficult access, and ns the climate, 
also is described as very cold, it is certain that Sinhapiira must 
have been situated on one of the isolated hills of the 
salt range. Dither Malot or Katits will answer this dcs- 
eriptioii very well, although their distance from Taxila is 
little more than 86 miles. But the pilgrim no doubt over- 
csiimatod the length of this tedious and fatiguing jouruoy 
"over hills and through ravines,” oven admitting that ho 
may have travelled by a more circuitous route, llie groat 
difficulty, however, docs not lie in the exaggerated distance, 
but in the position of tho ten tanks of clear water sw^arm- 
ing with fish, which are placed at dO or 50 U, or 7 to 8 miles 
to the south-east of Sinhapiira. Now, the only tanks of 
this description that I could hoar of are those of Katas y Sib- 
Oemgety and ISfar-Smgh'Phiidr. Tho last is properly a spring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, according 
to my informant, like as Narsingh himself sprang from the 
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piUar at Multan. Sib-G-anga is a small tank fonned in the 
bed of a stream like tliat of Kaifls, about 3 miles to tbo cast 
of Malot. On tlio bank there is a small old tempi o of the 
later Kashmirian style which contains a figure of I^ali-Dovi 
in blade stone. Malot does not answer the dcsoriptionj beoauso 
there is no ancient place possessing holy tanks within the 
recorded distance of 7 or 8 miles. I think, however, that 
Malot must he the Sinliapura of Hwen Thsang, as it is 
known to have been the capital of the Janjuhas at a very 
early period, The fort is said to he about tlie same size as 
that of Katils. The ten holy tanks I would identify with 
the different pools in the hed of tlio Ganiya Nala below 
Katas, but the bearing is north-east and the distance about 
12 miles. As, however, Hwen Thsang docs not appear to 
have visited the holy tanks himself, the error in their position 
must bo due to his informants. 

XXL SANGALA-WALA-TIBA, OR SANGALA. 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago boon recognised 
in the Sakala of the Brahmans and the Sagal of the Budd- 
hists ; but its position would still perhaps have roraained 
undetermined had it not fortunately been visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, in A. H. 630. Both Arrian 
and Curtins place Sangala to the east of the Hydraotes, or 
B-avi, hut the itinerary of Hweu Tbsaug shows that it was 
to the MTst of the Kavi, and as nearly as possible in tho 
position of the present Mnijla-mila-Tiha^ or “ Sangala Ifill," 

I first became acfpuaiutcd with this place in 1839, whan 
obtained a copy of Mogal Bog’s maiuiRcript map, com- 
piled by ‘Wilford, who bas three times desciibecUts position 
m the Asiatic Bes cardies But I was not ablo to obtain 
any account of the place until 186T, when 1 beard from 
Colonel G. Hamilton who had visited it, and from Caplniu 
Biagrave who had surveyed it, that Sangala was a real hill 
with traces of buildings and with a sheet of water on oiio 
side of it Billing my last season’s tour through tlie Paniilh 
I was ablo to visit the Mil myself, and I am now satisfied 
that it must be the Sangala of Alexander, although tho 
position does not agree with that which his historians have ' 
assigned to it. 


^ Vol, V.. P, 2B2 i VI , 520 aiul IX,, 1)3. 
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In the time of H^ven Tlisang, She^Me-lOy or Sakai a, Tvas 
in ruins, and the chief town of tho distiicfc was Tse-kia or 
Chekiciy which may also be read as Dhaka or Daka.* Tho 
pilgrim places this new town at 16 or 2^ miles, to the 
north-east of SaJeala, but as all the country witliin that 
range is open and flat, it is certain that no tow}i could ever 
have existed in the position indicated. In the same direction, 
however, but at 19 miles, or 116 h', I found the ruins of a 
largo town, called AsarnVi which accorded almost exactly 
with tho pilgrim’s description of the new town of Tse-?da, 
It is necessary to fix the position of this place, because Hwen 
Thsang’s measurements, both coming and going, are referred 
to it and not to Sakala. Erom Kashmir the pilgrim pro- 
ceeded by Punaoh to Kajapura, a small town in the lower 
hills which is now called Kajaori. Erom thence he travelled 
to the sontli-east over a mountain and across a river called 
Chen-ta-lo-po-kiay which is the Qhandrahhaga or modern 
Cheuab, to Ghe-ye-pxi-lo or Day ap lira (probahiy Hafizabad) 
where he slept for the night, and on the next day ho reached 
TseDday the whole distance heing 700 lly or 116 miles. As a 
south-east direction would have taken the pilgrim to the east 
of the Bavi, we must look for some known point in his 
subsequent route as the best means of checking this erro- 
neous hearing. This fixed point we find in She-lan4o~lOi 
the well known MUmdkarchi which is, the pilgrim places, at 
500, plus 60, plus 14 j 0 , or 150 liy or altogether between 690 
and 700 li to the east of TseDia. This place was, tha’efore, 
as nearly as possible, cqui-distant from Bajaori and Jdlan- 
dhar. Now, Asarur is exactly 112 miles distant from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on the map, and as it ia 
iindouhtedly a very old place of considerable size, I am satisfied 
that it must be the town of TseDda described by Hwen 
Thsaug. 

In A. B. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Sakala 
completely ruined, but theit foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 liy or miles, In the 
midst of the ruins there was still a small portion of the 
old city inhabited, which was only (5 or 7 li, or just one 
mile in circuit. Inside tho city thei'e was a monas- 
tery of one hundred monks who studied the Einay^ua, or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, and beside it thero was a 

Jiihoii’a Hwea TIiPEing, U,, 100, 
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sliqmi 200 feet in height, wliBi’e the four proTions Buddbaa 
had left their foot prints. At 5 or 6 or less than one mile 
to the north-west, there was a second stnpa, also about 200 
feet high, which was huilt hy King Asoha on the spot where 
the four previous Buddhas had explained the law. 

BAnglai^^lu Tibet is a small rochy hill forming two sides 
of a triangle, with the open side towards the soutli-easL'^ 
The north side of the hill rises to a height of 216 foot, but 
the north'east side is only 160 feet. Tlie interior area of tiro 
triangle slopes gradually down to the south-east till it ends 
abruptly in a steep haulc 32 feet ahovo the ground. This 
hank was once crowned with a brick wall, which I was able 
to trace only at the east end, where it joined tho rock. Tlio 
whole area is covered with brick ruins, amongst which I 
found two sq^uare foundations. The bricks are of very largo 
size, 15 by 9 by 3 inches. Boring the last lifteen years ihoso 
bricks have been i^emovcd in great nurahei’vS. Nearly d),00() 
wore carried to the large village of Marb, 6 miles to the 
north, and about the same number must have been taken 
to the top of the bill to form a tower for the survey opera- 
tions. The base of the hill is from 1,700 to 1,800 feot on 
each side, or just 1 mile in circuit. On tho east and south 
sides the approach to the hill is covered hy a largo swamp, 
half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of a milo in 
breadth, 'udiich dries up annually in the summer, hut during 
the seasonal rains has a general depth of about 3 feet. In 
the time^ of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet of 
water which has been gradiially lessened in depth hy the 
annual washings of silt from the hill above. On tho north - 
easteim side of the hill there are the remains of two largo 
buildings, from whioh I obtained old bricks of the enormous 
by 3 inches, Olose by there is an old 
gIl WiiicK TVns IcitGly cIg tired out ty goihg of “tli© WtintloTin^ 
tribes. On the north-western side, 1,000 feet distant, thci? 
IS alow ridge of rock called Hunda-ka-pura, from 25 to 30 
feet in height, and about 600 feet in length, whioh has 
formerly heen coyored with brick buildings. At l-jf miles 
to the south thorny s another ridge of throe small hills called 
Arna and little Semgaht. All these hills are formed of tho 
same dark grey rock as that of Chanyot and of the Kaifina 


See Plate LXJX forrtiiLui of tlie Bill of Sajigala. 
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hills to tli6 west of the Clioua-bj which contaias much iron, 
but is not worked on account of the want of fuel. The 
production of iron is noticed hy Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the description of the 
OhiiiGse pilgrim, I find only two places that can be identified. 
TIio first is the site of the modern town, which was about 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in the midst of the ruins. 
This I take to be the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly have been 
occupied in preference to any pari of the open plain below 
on account of its security. The second is the stupa of 
Asoka, which Avas situated at rather less than one mile to the 
north-Avest of the monastery iusido tlio town. This I 
would identify with the low ridge of rock on the north-west 
called Mimdapapura^ of AFhich the highest point at the 
north -western end is *1,000 feet, or more than three-quarters 
of a mile distant from the central point of the triangular 
area of the toAvn. The plain on the north and west sides of 
the hill is strowu with broken pottery and fragments of 
brick for a considerable distance, shoATing that the toAvn must 
once have extended in both of these directions. But the 
Avhole circuit of these remains did not appear to be more 
than 1-^- or IJ- miles, or about one-half of Hwea Thsaug’s 
measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of SAkala have been collected 
from tire MahA^bhilrata by Professor .Lassen.* According to 
that poem, Sakala, the capital of the Madras, who are also 
called Jartikas, and Bdhiltas, was situated on the Apagd 
rivulet to the west of the Travail or 116 vi Liver. It was 
approached from the east side by jileasant paths through the 
J?ihi forest. 

khriranam vaneshu sukhavarfcmasu. 

which Professor Lassen translates ^^per amceuas sylmnmi 
tramites ambulant es.” But the Flht, or Salvadora Persica, 
is the commonest Av'ood in this part of the Panj6b, and is 
specially abundant in the Recbna Boab. In these ^‘pleasant 
paths^’ of the Tilu forest, the traveller w'as unfortunately 
liable to he despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This des- 
cription by the author of the Mahabhhrata AA^as fully verified 
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by Thsang ia A. B< 630, and again by myself in 

L863. On leading Sfiltala, tlae Chinese pilgrim travelled 
eastward into a forest of J^o-lo-she trees, whero his party 
encountered fifty brigands who despoiled lliem of their 
clothes.* In November 1863 I approached Sdkala from ilio 
east through a cojitinuous wood of trees, and pitclicd 
my tent at the foot of tha hill. During the night the tont 
was three times approached hy parties of rohhers, Avho wero 
detected hy the vigilance of my watph dog. M. Julieu has 
properly rendered Htven Thsang’s ^o-lo-she by Taldstt^ the 
Jluteo frondosa or Dhdh tree; but as the forest oousistod of 
Vihi trees, both before and after the time of Ilwen Thsang, 
X would suggest the propriety of correctirig J?Q4o-she to 
]^i4o. I conjecture that the Chinese editor of the pilgrim’s 
life, who was most probably ignorant of the suhsti- 
tuted the well-known ^aldsa^ which is frequently montioiiod 
by Hwen Thsaug, imder the belief that he was making an 
important and necessary correction. 


The country is still well known as or the 

district of the Meubas, which is said by some to extend from 
the Bids to the Jholam, but by others only to the Ohonab, 
Begardiug the Apagd rivulet. I helieva that if may ho 
recoguixed in the Atjah Nadi, a small stream which has its 
rise in the Jammu hills to the north-cast of Syalhot. After 
passing Syalkot the Ayah runs westerly near Sodhra, whorg 
in the rainy season it throws off its supcrJluous wator into 
the Chenab. Tt then turns to the S. S. W. past Banhti and 
Naiulauwd to Bhutahi, and continues this same eourso lilt 
■\vitlun a few miles of Asarur. Tlioro it div^ictes into two 
branches, which, after passing to the cast and west of Asarur, 
rejoin at 2-^- miles to the south of Sdnyalawdla Tibet. Its 
course is marked in the revenue survey maps for 15 miles 
to the south-west of Sangala, where H is called the Nanauwd 
caiuil. An iuteliigont man of Asarur informed mo that ho 
had seen the bed of iha Nananwa 20 Im to the soutli-^^ost, 
and that he had always heard that it foil into the Ibivi a 
long way off. This then must he Arrian’s ‘‘small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 i^iadh, or 
11-2 ^uiies lo the cast of the Akesincs below its junction 
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with the Hydaspcs.* A.t that time, therefore, the water of 
the Ayah mist have flowed for a long distance below Sangala, 
and most pi’ohably fell into tlie Bavi, as stated by my in- 
formant. Xear Asariir and S dug ala, the Ayal^ is now quite 
dry at all seasons, but there must haye been water in it at 
Dliakawala only 24 miles aboYo Asarur eyeu so late as the 
reign of Shah Jahdn, when his son Dara Sliehoh drew a 
canal from that place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, 
which is also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal, 

The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer ohiefiy to its history 
in connection with Buddbism. There is the legend of the 
seven kings who went towards Sdgal to carry off Prablidyatij 
the wife of King Kusa. But the king, mouuting an elephant, 
met them outside the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
“lam Kusa,” that the exclamation was heard over the 
whole \Torld, and the seven kings hed away in terror.f This 
legend may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 miles to tho 
cast of Sdngala. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgal was the capital of Baja Milmda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the l\oly Kagasena. The territory was then called Yona or 
Yavana, which might refer cither to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their ludo-Soythian successors • but as Kagasena is 
generally referred to the beginning of the Christian era, 
tho term must certainly be restricted to tho latter. Milinda 
himself states that he was born at Alasadda, which was 

200 yojanSi or about 1,400 miles distant from S^gal.J Ho 

was therefore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spite of the 
exaggerated distance, I would identify his birth-place with 
Alexandria Opiane, at tho foot of the Indian Caucasus, 
about 40 miles to tho north of Kabul. At a somewhat: 
laid' period SdJcala was subject to MaJiirhily or Mi/drlctUy 
who lost his kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign against 
Bahlditya King of Magadha. But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the conqueror, ho obtained possession of Kashmir 
by treachery. I know of no other mention of S'lkala until 


* Ann-lin^is, VL, G. 
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A. D. 633, wlicn it was visited l)y Hweu Thsang, wlio des- 
ciiljcs ttie uoiglibouriiig town of Tse-kia as tlic Ocapital of 
a largo Idogdom, wliich exteuded from the ludus to the 
Bi&s, and from the foot of the hills to the coafluence of tho 
five nvei’s. 


The classical notices of Sangala are confinod to tlio 
two historical accounts of Arnaii and Curtius and a passing 
jnention hy Diodorns. Curtins simply calls it “ a great city 
defended not only hy a wall but by a swampy f2Hdiisy''^ But 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the iuhahitauts after- 
wards eseaped by swimming across it (puhidem tmnsnavere). 
Arrian calls it a late but adds that it was not deep, 

that it was near the city wall, and that one of tho gates 
opened upon it. He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being defended by brick walls and covered 
by the lake. Outside the city there was a low hill ( pdfop Aos j, 
which the ICatheeaus had surrounded with a triple lino of 
carts for the protection of their oamp.t This little hill I 
would identify with the low ridge to the norlh-wcsl called 
Mimdapapuray which would certainly appear to have heon 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pottery do 
not extend so far. I conclude that the camp on tho hill was 
formed chiefly by tlie fugitives from other places, for 
whom there was no room in the already crowded city. Tho 
]\iU must have been close to the city walls, because the 
Kathsjans, after the second line of carts had been broken 
by the Greeks, fled into the city and shut tho gates. It is 
clear therefore that the triple row of carts could ouly have 
siUTOimded the hill on three sides, and that tho fourth side 
was open to the city. The hill was thus eonuoctod with the 
city as a temporary out-work, from which the defenders, if 
overpowered, could make their escape bohiud the walls. 
As the number of carts captured by Alexander was only 300, 
the hill must have been a very small one. Bor if wc allow 
100 carts to each line, the innermost lino, where tliey were 
closely packed at 10 feet per cart, could not have bceu more 
than 1,000 feet in length round the three sides at the base. 
Placing the middle row 60 feet beyoud the inner one, its 
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length would Lave been 1,200 feet, aucl that of the outer 
row at the same distance would have been 1,100 feet, or 
little more than a quarter of a milo. Now this accords so 
well with the size of the Mundajiapura bill that I feel consi- 
derable conhdenco in the accuracy of my identihcaiion. As 
these cai’ts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to form a single 
line of harrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit to its size, 
as 300 carts would not have extended more than 6,000 feet, or 
about 17 foet per cart if placed end to end, but as there may 
have been numerous trees on the hank of the lake, the length 
of the harrier may he extended to about 6,000 feet. Now it is 
remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer line ac- 
cording to my survey, which shows the utmost extent of the 
lake in the rainy season. I could find no trace of tbo 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded the 
town, hut I was not disappointed, as the rains of two thousand 
years must have obliterated them long ago. 

The Eatbeeans made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they w^ore cheeked 1)/ 
the barrier of carts and driven hack into the city. The 
walls were then breached by undermining and the place 
was taken by assault, in winch the Eatbeeaus, according 
to Arrian, lost 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoners. Our tins, 
however, gives the loss of the Eafchmans at 8,000 killed. 
I am satisfied that Arrian’s numbers are erroneous either 
through error or exaggeration, as the city was a small one, 
and could not, at the ordinary rate of 400 or 600 square feet 
to each person, have contained more than 12,000 people. 
If we double or triple this for the influx of fugitives, the 
whole number would be about 30,000 persons. I should 
like therefore to read Arrian’s numbers as 7,000 slain and 
17,000 prisoners. This would bring his number of slain 
into accord with Curtins and his total number into accord 
with probability. 

Both Curtins and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotos before he advanced against 
Saiigala, which should therefore be to the east of that 
river. But the detailed measurements of Hwen Thsaug are 
too precise, the statement of the MaMbh^lrata is too clear, and 
the coincidence of name is too exact to he set aside lightly. 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtins show that 
Alexander was in full inarch for tho Granges when he heard 
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^niiat cerLain free Indians and Kathinans were rcsolyod 
to give him battle if lie attempted to lead liis army tliiilior.” 
Aloxander no sooner lieard this than lie immediately directed 
lus march against the Katha3ans, that is, lie changed the 
previous direction of his march and prooceded toirards 
Sangala. This was the uniform plan on which he acted 
during his campaign in Asia, to leave no onoiiiy behind him. 
When he was in full march for Persia, he turned aside to 
besiege Tyre ; when lie was in hot pursuit of Bessua, the 
murderer of Darius, ho turned to the south to subdue 
Drangiana and Ai'achosia ; and, when he was longing to 
enter India hs deviated from his direct march to hesiogo 
Aoruos. With the Eathfeans the provocation was the same. 
Bike the Tyrians, the Drangians and the Bazariaus of Aovnos, 
they wished to avoid rather than oppose Alexander; bid, 
if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
then on the eastern back of the Hydraotos or Bavi, and, on 
the day after hia departure from the river, ho oamo to tho 
city of Tmj)rama.^ where he halted to refresh his soldiors, 
and, on tho third day, reached Sangala. As ho was obliged 
to halt after his first two marches, they must have boon 
forced ones of not less than 25 miles each, and his last may 
have been a common march of 12 or 15 miles, Sangala 
therefore must have been about GO or G5 miles from tho 
camp on the bank of tho Hydraotes. Now, this is tho 
exact distance of tho Sangala Hill from Labor, which was 
most probably the position of Alexander’s camp when ho 
heard of the recusancy of tho Eatbrci. I believe therefore 
that Alexander at once gave up lus march to the Ganges and 
re-crossed the Eavi to punish the people of Sangala for 
daring to withhold their submission. 

XXII, ASARPIt, OU MI. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable posi- 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s wbicli was tho cap Hal of 

the Pan jab in A. D. G33. It is situated about 3 miles to 
the south of the higli road between Laliore and Piucli-Bba- 
tiydn, being 45 miles from the former, and 24 from tho 
latter place. It is 19 miles distant from Sangala by the 
road, but not more than 16 miles in a direct line across tho 
country. Nothing whatever is known of its ancient history, 
hut the people say that it was originally called XIcIciMUc^^df'f 
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or TJda~Na(jari, and tliat it was desGrted for many oontiivios 
until Alibar’a time, wlion Ug-ar Sliah, a Dogar, built tlio 
maRjid wluf3h still oxists on the top of the mound. The 
antiquity claimed for the jilaco is confirmed by the largo size 
of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which arc found all 
over the ruins, and by the great numbers of Indo-Scytliiau 
coins that are discovered annually after heavy rain. II: 
therefore reaches back to the first century before the 
Christian era, and from its position I believe it to be the 
J?impnma of Alexander. 

The ruins of Asarur (or Asrur) consist of an extensive 
mound 16,000 feet, or nearly 3 miles in cirenit.'^ The highest 
point is in the north-west quarter, where the mound rises to 
00 feet above the fields. This part, which I take to be the 
ancient palace, is 600 feet long and dOO feet broad, and quite 
regular in shape. It contains an old well 21 feet in diameter 
which lias not heeii used for many years, and is now dry. 
The palace is completely surrounded by a lino of large 
mounds about 25 foot in height, and 3,100 feet, or 1-^ miles 
in circuit, which was evidently the stronghold or citadel 
of the place. The mounds are rounded and prominent like 
the ruins of largo toivcrs or bastions. On the cast and 
south sides of the citadel, the mass of ruins sinks to 10 and 
15 feet in height, hut it is twice the size of the citadel, and 
is no doubt the remains of the old city. I could find no 
trace of any ancient buildings, as all the surface bricks liave 
been long ago carried off to the nciglibouring shrine of 
XJgar Shah at Khdngdh Masrur; hut amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of the Masjid, I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which coidd only have be- 
longed to buildings of some imporiancc. I found also a 
wedge-shaped brick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly lO^J- 
inches at the broad end. This could only have been made for a 
sktpa, or a well, but most probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet in diameter. Asarur is a small 
village of only 45 houses. 

Hwcu Thsang places Tse-lda at 14 or 16 li or 2-| nailes 
to the north-east of Sdhala^ Imt as there are no traces of any 


^ Sco rjuto LXX. for .1 iiirni of tlic mins uf Annmi, 
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formei to^vn in this positiou, I think it very prohahlo that 
tlio true numhers should he 114i or 115 U, ov 10 milos, 'whioli 
is just the distance hetween Sangala and Asai'Ui’ hy tlio I’oiidj 
although in a direct line it is not more than 16 miles, llio 
oii’cuit of TsC’-Jda was about 20 lij or np\yards of 3 miles , 
\yhich agrees sufficieiiily well with my measiivomcnt of tho 
ruiiis of Asarur at 15^600 feet, or just 3 miles. At tlio timo 
of Hweu Thsaug’s yisifc there were ten monastcalos, but 
•very few Buddhists, aud the mass of the people worshipped 
the Brahmanical gods. To the north-east of tho town at 
10 U, or nearly 2 miles, there was a siiqm of Asokn, 200 
feet in height, which marked the spot where Buddha had 
halted and which -(.Yas said to contain a largo cpiauiity of 
his relics. This stupa may, I thinlt, ho identified with 
the little mound of tSaidr near Thata SyacloUj just two miles 
to tho north of Asarur. 


XXm. UAN-SI, OR NARA.SIl^nA. 

On Icariug Tse-Joia, Hwen Thsang traYollcd eastward 
to Na-lo-seuff-fio or Kitm-Sinha, beyond which place bo 
entered tlio forest of Fo-lo^s?is or JHln trees (Snlyadora 
Bersica) where he encountered the brigands, as already 
related.''^ This town of is, I helieve, reprosouted 

by tho large ruined mound of which is Bituaiod 0 

miles to the south of Shelcohpiira, and 25 miles to the B. 
S. K. of Asarur, and about the same distanoo to tho west 
of Lahore. Si or Sih is tho usual Indian coiitraotiou for 
Sinhi aud Uciii is a well known intGrehauge of pronuncia- 
tion with AAir, as in Jlanod for l^avod^ a large tovrn iu the 
Gwalior territory about 36 miles to Iho south of Narwur, 
and in Knkklor for JjaJjhuoi', the capital Katchar or llohlU 
hkamL In Acfwsa, therefore, 'we have not only an exact 
corresjiondencG of position, hut also tho most prcciso agree- 
ment of name, with the long-souglit-for Mru-SuLlia of the 
Chinese pilgrim. This identihcatioii is tho more valiiablo 
as it furaisbes the most conolusive oviclencG that could ho 
desired of the accuracy of Hwen Thsang’s omplacoment of 
Bangala to the westward of the Edvi, instead of to tho caet- 
ward as intUcated by the classical anthorilies. 


* JuGon's IhYcn Tlianuff, I, 97. 
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The roinaiiis of Han-si consist of a large ruined nnound, 
600 feet in length, from north to south, and 500 feet from 
east to west, with a general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
It is thicldy covered with hrolcen hriclcs of large size, and 
coins are occasionally found by the saltpetre manufacturers. 
All the old ruined mounds in the Paujdh, as Shorhot, 
Multdn, Harapa, &c., abound in saltpetre, which has been 
derived from man’s occupation, and which therefore affords 
a certain proof that tbe mound of Hansi is not a natural 
elevation but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many centuries. Bausi also possesses a tomb of a 
Nao^f/etjay or giant of '‘nine yards,” which I believe to bo 
only the remains of a recumbent statue of Buddha, after 
his attainment of Nirvdnat or death. Similar gigantic 
statues of bricks and mud are still made in Burma, which, 
when in ruins, present exactly the same appearance as these 
ISfao-gaJa tombs. As Buddha was believed to have died with 
his face to the cast, all the Nirvdna statues would of course 
bo placed in a direction from north to south, and as Muham- 
madan tombs in India arc placed in the same direction, I 
believe that the early Musalmdns took advantage of these 
Buddlust statues to form ready-iuade tombs for their leailcrs 
who fell in battle. I shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, and I only mention it here as another proof of Iho 
aniiq[uity of Hausi."^ 

XXIV. AMBAKAPI, OR AMAKATIS. 

Amba and are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of aucient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, whose story has already 
been given in my account of Afduikydla. According to the 
legend, the family consisted of three brothers, named 
Siv-Jcai^, Sir-siihli and Amba, and of four sisters, named 
Kdpiy Kalpii and Mmclehii each of whom is said to 

have founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Han-si. The ruins of those cities are 
pointed out at the folio unug places : 

1st. — Bii'-hq) is a mound of ruins near the village of 
Balarb, G miles to the south of Shekohpura. It is remark- 
able that the name of Balarh is also connected with Sirkap 


<i' Sco Plato r.XXI for fcho iinqitioiis of liansi ami Aiiibiilirti>i, 
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in the legends of the Sindli SS-gar Dodb, wliicli assign tlio 
Balai’li Tope as the seat of this Baja, 

2iicl.- — Sh'^S'iilch ie a ruinod mound, near the village of 
Murhd, 31 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 2-1 miles 
to the north of the Sir-leap mound. 

3rd . — Amha is a largo ruiued mound and village up- 
wards of 9 miles to the south of Shekolipnra, and one mile 
to the cast of Umi-si. 

or Kdiipl, as it is also written and pro- 
noun eed, is a small mound 2^ miles to the oast of Amha, on. 
the old high road to Lahor. 

5th. — Kctlpii^ aiiotlior small ruinod mound near tlio 
village of Bliuipur, about midway hetwoon the mounds of 
Sir-leap and Anaha. 

(^Ih. — Mtincle is a ruined mound and village on tlio west 
hank of the Hdgh-haolilia Eiver, S miles to the south of 
Bansi and Amha. 

^tkr—^Mdndelii is a rninecl mound and village to tlio 
south-east of Amha and Kapi, from which it is cqui-distaut 
3| miles. 

All of these mounds are on the wcsIgih bank of tho 
Jjdgh-baohhci Eiver, and at a mean distance of about 25 miles 
to tbo westward of Eahor. The whole of the villages just 
mentioned wdll be found in tho district map of Labor, 'jmt 
tliG mounds themsolvcs arc shown only in the large ma]) of 
the Sdvakpur Pnrgaiiah. I have ahoacly remarked that tho 
nnmo of the JjdghbaGhha or Tiger-cub Eiver is most pro- 
bably connected with the legend of the ** seven hungry tiger 
cubs’* ('Bdgh'hciGlilias), whose names are preserved in ilioso 
of the seven mounds ahove-noted-. The samo story ia told lioro 
that is so common iu the Siudii Sagar Eohb. Eushlu, the 
Eajaof Syfilkot, plays at cliopar with mr~hap for a human 
head, and haying won it accepts his daughter KohiU instead 
of the stake. The people have the most undouhiing faith in 
thetynUv of this legend, and they (piloted, with evident 
satislaction, five following couplet in support of their helief : 

Jiiiliif Kn)hi pa i farni^ 

Kaljn btihin chkiirdioMi a'l. 

■\Ylieii Kliifo arose Twocu Amh and Kan, 

Ttch' sislcv Knlpi mndo it up, 
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As they could give no explanation of the , nature of this 
quarrel, the couplet adds but liiilo to our information regard- 
ing the scYcn brothers and sisters. I may obserye, however, 
that the junction of the two names of AmM and Kdpi is 
most probably aa old as the time of Ptolemy, who places a 
town named Amalcatis, or Amahipis, to the west of tho 
Eilvi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of LahoUa or 
Lalior.^ 

Tho mound of Amha is 900 feet square, and from 25 
to 30 feet in height; hut as tbo whole of the surrounding 
fields, for a breadth of about GOO foot, are covered with broken 
pottery, the full extent of the ancient town may bo taken at 
not less than 8,000 foci, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit, 
Tho mound itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, 
amongst which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. 
I found also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled iron ore, similar to that of Saugala, and of the 
Karhna Hills. According to the statements of the people, 
the place was founded by Haja Amba 1800 or 1900 years 
ago, or just about tho beginning of the Christian era. This 
date would make the three brothers contemporary with 
Hushka, Jusbka, and Kanishka, — the three great kings of tho 
Yiiclii or Kiishdn race of Indo -Scythians, with whom I am 
on other grounds inclined to identify them. At present, 
however, I am not prepared to enter upon the long discus- 
sion which would he necessary to oslahlish their identity, 

XXV. SARHIND. 

Tho largo town of Sarhind owed its sudden rise to the 
Patliau Emperor, Piruz Tughlak, who in A. H. 13G0 made 
it tlio head of a separate district under tho charge of Zia- 
uddin Earani, tho historian. At the same time ho built a 
fort called Eiruzpur, which must have been of considerable 
strength, as only seventy years later a rebel Turki slave, 
named Eolad, held it for no loss than six years against big 
suzerain the King of Delhi. But before this time it was 


•" Tlio lop'f'ud of IJiVfilu, Eiiul Inq tlomon foo, Riv Kapj is well known niso nt Pmjor to LliO 
OHfil of Llio .Siitinj, nml nl Siilifii'iiiipiii' to llie caul, of llio Jumnn, I lioliovo tlmfc ita oxteii- 
hlon nmst bo nLLnbuloil to tho GupuP 'I'lic iilcnti (lea lion of I'toleniy’s Labolcht with lidhor 
wns Ib’sb mado in Kiopoit’s Map of lutlm iiceoriliiig to I’tolciny, nlucli nccoinpaiiietl 
LuR'ioii’a ' IiulipcliQ AltDrLliiiinslnuulo/ Itbaasiiico lieon coiifumoil by tbo I'O&e.avclioa of 
SLr, T, XL TlioniLtiJb “ Uihloi'y and Aiituputicri of Laboi,** 
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a place of some note, as ii is mentioned by ]?(}i'islitn as tlio 
most easterly possession of tho Brahman Idngs of Kabul, 
After their subjection by the King of Ghazni, it beoamo llie 
frontier town of the Musalmdns, and its name of Sar^Kind 
or frontier of Hind,” is popularly assigned to tliia period, 
^Ken it was the boundary town between the Hindus and 
the Alubammadans. Its actual foundation is generally 
attributed to a ChohfLn Tbiilcur or Baja, who about 1)00 years 
ago brought people from Boras and Nolds^ two very old 
towns which are said to have been built by Raja Bali and 
Kaja Nala. Boras h situated at 8 miles to the cast south-east 
aud Nolds at 14 miles to llic south-east of Sarliiiich There 
are ruined mounds in which old coins are found at both 
sites, and at Nolds tbero is a stone temple willi a stone 
lingdm called Balesvoara^ near which an annual fair is held 
on tlio 4 til of the waning moon of Phdlguna. 

Other accounts attribute the foundation of Sarhiiid to 
the time of SiJeandar Jtdharn^ or Alexander tho Grc'at, A 
fakir flying from Sikandar with the Bdms^ or philo- 
sophers' stone/' aud heing closely followed by tho king, 
threw the stone into a tank near Mimndm-dGra, to tho north- 
west of tho present city of Sarhind. Sikanclar sent Hro 
elephants into the water to search for the Bdras^ when one 
of their iron fetters w^as turned into gold, hut the stouo -was 
never found. So the king pitched his tent near tho tank 
and planted a grove of maugoesj and stayed there searching 
for the Bams until the trees boro fruit. He remained there 
for twelve years, when, he ahandoned the vain soarcli, and 
hlling up the tank, ho dug another, wdiioh still exists, called 
BiU-Sar, or the lady's tank.’' This tank, horviivor, is 
usually attributed to or Udji and Tdjiy tho tw^o 

daughters of Sikanclar, who are said to have died unmarried, 
Their tombs are still pointed out near the tank, and about ono- 
quavter of a mile to the north is tho Bayh Sikandar, or 
grove of mangoe trees which is said to have been iilantcd by 
Alexander. 

Accorcling to tho more popular account, a holy man, 
named llir^Miraii. or Amir Sayid, rcccivccl the king’s 
daughter iu marriage, along vTth ajaghir in the 

neighbourhood of Sarhind. Tho lady made tho tank now 
called BihUSarf and when her Inisbaud died, tho king built 
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over him tlio large stone tomb -whioli stands near Iho BihU 
Sar Tank, This tradition is supported by the fact that the 
neighboni’ing village is still called Mir Miran-ka-Dera. But 
ol Mir Miran himself nothing 'whatever is known, except 
tliat he lived in the time of the Pathdn kings. This, indeed, 
is evident from the style of the tomb, which is a very fine 
specimen of the later Path an architecture. I conclude, 
therefore, that ho must have lived after the time of Piruz 
Tughlak, or some time during the fifteenth century. A 
similar date may also he deduced from the title of Mir, 
which would seem not to have been used in India by holy 
men until after the time of Timur. If niiy clepenclence could 
be placed on the name of the king, I should be iiioliued to 
assign Mir Miran to the time of Sikandar Podi, in tho 
beginning of the IGth century. Prom the late date of tho 
tomb it is certain, therefore, that Sarhiud could not have been 
founded by tho saint, although his residence at the place 
would perhaps have contributed to its aggrandizement. 1 
think it highly probable that the fakir of one legend is the 
saint of the other, as the same story of the liansus, or wild 
geeso, dropping pearls into the Jlcmsala Ndla during the 
stay of the fakir, is related also of the saint. 

But Sarliind must have been a place of some conse- 
quencQ even in tho time of the Hindus, as a governor was 
appointed to it by Kutb-ud-din-Aibeg, the first Muhamma- 
dan King of Delhi.* In A. D. 1216 it formed part of the 
viccroyalty of tho Panjfib under the celebrated. Shir Khan, 
who re-huilt its fort, but it still had a separate governor 
under his jurisdiction.! On the death of Shir Klian in 
A. D. 1268, when the difiereiit districts of the Panjftb wore 
placed under separate governors, Sarliind again became an 
independent province of the Delhi empire. Under the 
Khilji kings, however, it was once more attached to the 
viccroyalty of Samdna, in which state it continued until 
A. D. 1360, when the fort was re-built and made the head 
of an independent province by Piruz Tughlak. Prom this 
time Sarliind continued to increase in wealth and importance 


^ Brigqa’ Foi'ialitn, I., 200. llinlify* us-SmlJ, in th& TnbnliAt-i-NrtHiri, fifcates timfe ilic 
foi’l o£ Sarliiiul was taVon by Mulminmucl GUiori 171 A, 11. E87, oi- A, 1). 1191. Pravioiis 
ti) tills tlm foi‘fc Imtl boon in bia jioascssioii, but: it wns fluri'ondercd to llai Pitlioi'ft nliter a 
Hlega of thirteen inoiiLlis — Sco Sir Iloury Elliot’s Muhnmmndati Ilistoiiaus by Dowsoii, II,, 
2D5 & 290. 

‘I JJrjgga' Pcrislitn, L, 335, 211. 
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until tho time of Akbar, when the liral cities of Suiihm aiul 
Sam^lua wore both made subordinate to it, and included in 
tho Sarhiiid Sirkar of the Subah of Dolbi. Its prosperity 
was further increased by tho gradual Giicroachments of tho 
sandy desert, which at last forced tho Kogal Emperors to 
abandon the old lines of road by Hilnsi and Sunhni, and to 
seok for a permanent lino farther to tho north by Sarbind 
and Ambflla. Eor the century and a balf that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akbar and tho death of 
Aurangzib, Savliind was one of tho most flourishing citioa 
of tlio Mogal Empire, and to this period belong nearly aU 
tho existing buildings hofcli puhlic and private. Some idea 
of the great extent of tlie city during this period may ho 
formed from the popular belief that it contained no less 
than 300 mosques, with as many tomhs, fortsj sards, and 
wells. Many of tbo tombs and mosques are yet standing, 
and numerous wells may still bo seen amongst tho billowy 
heaps of the vast sea of the brick ruins which now surrounds 
this old city for several miles, 

But the prosperity of Sarhiud closed with tho reign 
of Aurangzib, who died in A. E. 1707. Two years later 
tho city was captured and plundered hy tbo Sikh Chief, 
Banda, who pul the dovernor, Vazir Khan, to death, in 
revenge for the cruel murder of Guru Govind’s family. In 
1713 hia successor, Bdyazid Khan, was killed, and Sarhind 
was again plundered by tho victorions Sikhs. Its I'nrlhor 
decay was arrested for a time hy the capture and death ol‘ 
Banda in 1716, and the consequent dispersion of tlio Sikh 
troops. But in 1758, when they liad recovered their strongtli,’ 
it vvas plundered for tlio third time hy the Sikh soldiers of 
Adiua Bog’s army, who expollGcl tho Afghan GovcrJior 
of Ahmad Shah. In 1701 Alimad Shah rcinslatcd hia 
Governor, 2ein Khan, in person, and in the end of tho follow- 
ing year ho again returned and frustrated tho designs of 
the Sikhs hy defoatiug them with great slaughter hetweeu 
Ludidna and Sarhind. Bui though checked, the Sikhs were 
not much weakened, and in December 1703 they managed 
to assemble another large array for a fourth attack on Sarhind. 
Zein Khan marched out to oppose them, ))ut he was defeated 
and killed, and Sarliind was taken and totally destroyed by 
the voDgcful Sikhs who had not yet forgotten the murder 
of Guru Gov bid's family. Even to this day every Sikh, on 
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passing tbrougli Sai*hincl, carries away a brick whicli he is 
supposed to throw into the Junaua as ho goes towards Hari- 
dwi^r, and into the Sutlej on his return to the Parjdh, with 
the hope that in time the detested city will thus bo utterly 
removed from the face of the earth. *1110 Muhammadan 
families who escaped retired to the village of Bassi, four miles 
to the northward, which has now hecomo a large and Nourish- 
ing town. 

After its destruction in 17G3, Sarhind remained desolate 
for several years, until it was partially occupied hy the Sikhs 
of Patiilla. In 1838, when I first saw its ruins, they were 
surrounded hy a thick jungle of I* olds ^ or Dhdh trees. This 
has now disappeared, and when I visited the place in 186di 
I saw only fine fields covered with crops of'green corn 
waving amidst the ruins, At present there are said to be 
upwards of 8,000 inhabited houses, which would give a popu- 
lation of moro than 15,000 souls. 

The ruins of Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entirely of Muhammadan buildings of a late period. 
'VYith the single exception of Mir Miran’s tomb, they are 
all of brick whicli has once been plastered, but the loss of 
tlio stucco lias hastened their decay, and has deprived them 
of much of tlioir beauty. Some of them are atiU remark- 
ablo for their size, hut the greater numher arc mere shape- 
less heaps of ruin. 

The finest and oldest building at Sarhind is the tomh of 
Mir Mirau, It forms a square of 47 feet outside, and 
2G feet 4 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
built entirely of stone, and is surmounted by a large central 
dome, raised on an octagonal base, with a smaller dome, 
raised on a square base, crowning each of the four covers. 
Each of the four sides is pierced by a recessed doorway with 
a pointed arch, which is covered by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. Tlio dead walls are relieved hy three rows of 
recesses, surmounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of blue enamelled tiles. The general effect 
is decidedly good, and altogether the tomb of Mir Mir an is 
one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most perfect 
specimens of the later PathA,n or earlier Afghan architecture. 

The largest tomh at Sarhind is a plain brick building 
attributed to Sayid K!han, Path^n. It is a square of 77-^ 

27 
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feet outside and of 27-J feet inside, the thick walls being 
pierced from the outside by deeply recessed rooms, which are 
roofed with pointed half domes. At the four corners there 
are Tery small sq^uare turrets which look mean and insigni- 
ficant beside the lofty central dome of about dO feet diameter, 
which crowns the building. This dome springs from a tall 
base or neck about 20 feet in height, and is surmounted by 
an octagonal cupola which forms an elegant and appropriate 
summit to the whole edifice, I notice this last fact the 
more particularly, because the pinnacle or cupola of most 
Pafch^n tombs is usually wanting altogether, or is too much 
ruined to show its design. 

The next tomb in point of size is another red brick 
building attributed to Khoja, or Khwaja Khan. This is a 
square of 68 feet outside and 23^ feet inside. The great 
dome is 36 feet in. diameter outside, and 7 feet thick. At 
each of the four corners there is a small cupola standing on 
a base Id feet square. As the general style of this building 
approaches very closely to that of Mir Hiran’s tomb, it may 
he assigned with great probability to the fifteenth century. 

The smaller tombs it is unnecessary to describe, but I 
may mention the octagonal brick tomb of ChlrJca Qhoti or 
the “ thread maker,” and the pretty little octagonal tomb of 
Firhandi NaJcshawdla, or " the painter,” The latter is an 
octagonal building on open arches, surmounted by the well 
known pear-shaped dome of the Mogal period; hut the 
body of the building is profusely covered with paijitings of 
flowers, most probably designed by the Nakshawdla himself, 
and the roof is entirely covered with glazed tiles arranged 
in a novel and pleasing manner, which I have not seen re- 
peated elsewdiere. The thin ri])s, or melon-like divisions of 
the dome, are marked by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
are filled by colored tiles, laid herring-bone fashion, in a 
gradation of shades beginning from pale yellowish green at 
the top down to dark green at the bottom. Each of those 
spaces therefore represents a large green leaf with stem and 
fibres marked by the thin lines of junction of the tiles. 
The octagonal base of the dome is covered with three rows 
of yellow tiles divided by thin lines of blue, the whole sur- 
mounted by a diamond pattern of yellow and blue. Alto- 
gether tins 13 one of the most pleasing specimens of glazod 
ornamentation that I have yet met with. 
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The only existing mosque that is worth mentioning is 
that which bears the name of Sudan Kasai, or Sadan the 
Butcher, to the north of the present town. This Masjid was 
originally 140 feet long and 70 feet broad, but, since I first 
saw it in 1838, the west end has fallen down, and the whole 
building is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is covered by a dome 46 feet in diameter, but the 
narrower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manuer by two 
small domes each, instead of by the usual oblong domes of 
the later Mogals. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
must belong either to the close of the Afghan period, or to 
the beginning of the earlier Mogal period. Its approximate 
date may he fixed at about A. P. 1600, 

The Hawli or du'^elling house of SaMhai Beg, or Sandth 
Beg, is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen of the ugly domestic architecture of the wealthy 
Muhammadans of the Mogal Empire. It consists of two 
great piles of bride building each about 60 feet square, and 
70 or 80 feet in height, connected by high dead w^alls, which 
enclose a court yard. Externally, the dead walls are divided 
into ten rows of square panels mounting one above the 
other with monotonous regularity, which is broken, hut not 
relieved, by a single piece of lattice work on each side. 
Here and there may he observed a few small square holes 
■which are much more suggestive of the dreary cells of a 
prison than of the cheerful roo ms of a nobleman’s palace. 

The only other building that is worthy of notice is 
the great Sarai, or staging palace of the Mogal Emperors, 
to the south-east of the city. A sardi was built at every 
stage on the road from Agra to Lahor, md Pelhi and 
Sarhind. Many of these buildings still exist, and most of 
them are still occupied for different purposes. The sar^i at 
Phalor was turned into a fort by the Sikhs, and is now used 
as an arsenal by the British Government. The sardi at 
Sarhind was unoccupied wdien I saw it in 1838, but it is now 
used as a public audience hall by the Patitlla authorities, 
to whom it is only known as the Am-Mds, and under this 
name it is inserted in the Atlas of India, Sheet Ho. 48* 
The usual saTai is a largo square enclosure surrounded by 
a high wall, with a gateway towards the high road, a largo 
building in the middle of each of tlio other three sides,, and 
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a cmtinuows suite of small rooms on all four sides. But llio 
sai’di of Sarhind is remarlcaWo for its superior accommoda- 
liou and additional buUdiugfi, -wlnclij a^j they most liavo 
contributed to the comfort and even luxury of the place, 
’would seem to show that the Emperors were in the liahit of 
halting at Sarhind. This sardi consists of a largo enclosurG 
with the royal apartments arranged on all four sides, and a 
tank in the middle of the square. The enclosure is 600 foei 
in length from east to west, and 475 foot from north to 
south. The tank is 320 foot by 280 feet, with a flight of 
eight steps on all four sides, and an arched causeway or 
bridge passing through the middle of it. The principal 
apartments, which are on the south side, consist of a block 
97 feet long by 05 feet, and on the opposite side across tho 
tank there is a Shhlh^Malicd^ or *' hall of mirrors j’’ for public 
Eiudienees. At the south-east and south-west oorners tliore 
are haiuams and private apartments, and on tho cast and 
west sides there are suites of servants' rooms and stahlos. 

During my stay at Sarhind I made diligent encpiivics 
for old coins, which are found in considerable numbers after 
the annual rains, I obtained numerous speciiuons of tho 
Muhammadan coinage from tho earliest kings down to the 
ISlogal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, dated in A. H. il38, or 
A. D, 1725. I got also four coins of tho early Brahman 
Kings of Kabul who reigned from about A. D. 900 to 950, 
witli a few specimens of tho later Indo- Scythian coinage, 
^d a single coin of the great huh- Scythian prince 
Kaiushka. The conclusion whioh I draw from thoso coins 
is, that Sarhind was certainly a flouriahiug town in A. 11. 
900, and that it was most probably in cxistoucG as carlyaa 
the reign of Kanishka at the beginning of tho Christian 
era. 
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The namo of mUernr or StMneswam ia said to be 
( enyed culier from the StMna or abode of loioara or Maha- 
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for tlie Sanskrit Sthuneswara. But tlio place was more 
famous for its Gonnexion with the history of the P/indus, than 
for its possession of a temple of MahiLdeva, whose worship, in 
India at least, mi^st be of much later date than the heroes 
of the MahahhA-rata. All the country immediately around 
Thhncsar, between the Sarasioaii and Dvisliachoati Ilivers, 
is known by the name of Kurii^Kslietra, that is the held 
or land of Kimi" who is said to have become an ascetic on 
the hank of the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called hy various names, as Brahma- Sa)\ 
Bdma-hrad^ Vdijit, or Vdyava-Sar^ and Bavana-Sar. The 
first name is attributed to Brahma, because he performed a 
saorifice on its banks. Tlie second name is derived from 
Barasu Rdma^ who is said to have s^nlt the blood of the 
Kshetviijas in this placo. The last two titles are derived 
from the names of the god of wind, on account of the 
pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of the lake 
during Kuru*s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
of attraction for most pilgrims ; hut all round it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Kaiiravas and Bdndams, and with other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to 
popular belief, the exact number is 360, but the list given in 
tlie Kuni-Kshetra Mahdtmyai^ limited to 180 places, of 
which one-half, or 91, are to the north along the line of tho 
venerated Saraswati Hiver, Tliere are, however, in this list 
so many omissions of places of acknowledged importance, 
sueli as the Bdgalirada at Bundri^ the Vijdsastliala at 
Basthali, the Bardsaraiirath at BMn, and the Vishm-tirath 
at Sagga near Nardna^ that I feel inclined to believe that the 
popular mimhcr of 360 may not he exaggerated. 

Tho Chalcra or district of K^ini-Kslietra is also called 
JDliarma-Kshetrai or tho holy land,” which is evidently tho 
orginal of Havcu Thsang’s “ le chmnp dii honheiirB In his 
time the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 lU which, at 
his valuation of 40 li to the Indian yojana of 4 hos is 
equivalent to 20 hos.^ In the time of Akbar, however, the 
circle had already been increased to 40 and at the 

time of my visit it had been extended to 48 hos^ although 
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tine 40 /cos circuit was also well known, and is, indeed, 
noted by Mr. "Bownog, The circuit stated by tbe Chinese 
pilgrim could not have been more Ilian 35 or 40 miles, at 7 
or 8 miles, to the ^ojana, but the circle mentioned by Abul 
jPazl could not be less than 63 miles, at the usual valuation 
of the Padshabi Icos at miles, and might, at Sir H. 
Elliot’s valuation of Akbar’s kos at more than 2^ miles, bo 
extended to upwards of 100 miles. It is possible, indeed, 
to make these different statements agree very closely by- 
changing the pilgrim’s number to 400 or 10 yojanas^ 
which are equivalent to 40 /ros, or 80 miles, and by estimat- 
ing Abul EazPs 40 kos at the usual Indian rate of about 2 
miles each. I am myself quite satisfied of the necessity for 
making this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow 
extent of Ms circle would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at ]?rit}ntd(iJia, or Pehoa on tbe Saraswati, as 
well as the Kmmici-Sangam, or junction of the Kausiki 
and Drisliadioati Bivers, but would actually exclude the 
Brisbadwafci itself, which in the Ydmmct Piirdna is specially 
mentioned as being within the limits of the holy land. 

I)lrg/i-Ks/ietre Kurvlcsheire dirglta Salanim give 
J/ndgasine Brn/iaih^tydli pmigagdli siic/iirod/iam/i. 

** They were making the great sacrifice of Sairmita in the 
wide region of Kurukshetm on tho hanks of the Drisliadioati 
esteemed holy on account of its virtues.” This river is also 
specially mentioned in the Mahdh/idraia as being tlio south- 
ern boundary of the holy land.* 

Pahhinena Sarasvatgdh Pris/iadvatgniiamia-cfia 
Ye vaeanii Kunikslietre te vamnii irivishtajyo. 

South from Saraswati^ and north from Dvhliadwati, they 
who dwell in KmiJcshetm live in paradise.” Prom tlieso 
texts it is certain that tbe holy land of Kuruhhctm must 
have extended to tbe Drishadimti in tlie time of II won 
Tbsang, and therefore that bis limitation of its circuit to 
200 liy or 20 /cos, must he erroneous. 

In another passage of the Mahdhhdmkt, the boundaries 
of the holy land are even more explicitly detailed, t 
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Tad JdaiiinlcdmtnuJcyor yadaniaram B.dmd,h'addnd)i’Cha BhaohaJc^ 
nnlasya-cha. 

Mat Kwiiicsfielra, Bammta-panchakam^ Titamahdsyoitara Vediruchyate, 

”The tract 'between RatmiMy Amtmihay B6m&kradai tmdi 
Bhaclmhmika, is called KuruMlietfa^ Sammitapanoliahcii and 
the northern Fedi of J?ita-midia or Brahmh.” As this last 
name of J3ralimd-vedi is equivalent to Bvalimdmrtta^ we 
have another testimony in the Code of Mann for extending 
the holy land to the banks of the Drishadwati.*^ 

Sarasvati Brhliadvaiyordeva nudyor yadaniaram, 

Tandeva nirmitam-desan Brahndvavttan yiraclahliaie. 

‘^That region, made by the gods, which is between the 
Bamswati and Brkhadwati Bivers, is called Bralmidva7dta, ” 

With the explicit statements of these texts before ns, 
there ought to have been little or no difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise limits of the Blimina-Kslieb'ay or holy land in 
the neighbourhood of Thanesar. We have given as the 
names of two rivers which form its northern and southern 
boundaries, and the names of the four places of jiilgrimago 
at the four corners of the holy circuit. The position of 
BatnuJcUi indeed, is well known as the Batau Jahsli^ or 
llatiia yahshdi at the north-east corner of the cii^cuit, and 
four miles to the east of Thanesar. But the positions of the 
other three places I have been unable to verify exactly, as I 
could find but very few people who agreed about them. 
According to some people, the Ai'atnulta Yahsha^ or north- 
west corner, was on the Sarsuti, only 4 miles to the west 
of Pelioa. According to others, it was also called Bahm' 
Yaksh which they identified with Bahar on the Sarsuti, no 
less than 22 miles to the west of Pehoa, and 40 miles to the 
west of Batan Jaksh. The position of the south-west 
corner, called Bdmdhradct in the Malidhlidrata^ is equally 
difficnlfc to discover, as there are no less than four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has its advocates. 
According to some, the true Bhmfbhrada is only 2 Icos from. 
Jhmd, and no less than 28 kos beyond Kaithali or from 65 
to 70 miles distant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possible. I believe that this Bamahrada is a late invention 
of interested Brahmans who wished to curry favor with 
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the Sikli PwTja of Jhincl ky bringing liis capital Tvitliiii ilio 
range of tlie lioly cironit of Kurukslietra. Otliors referred 
to a Btlmaiirada near Punclri, between Nisang aiul Kaitlial, 
about 18 or 20 miles to tlie south of Pohoa, -vvlucli is llio 
very position in which the south-west corner of the 40 /ros cir- 
cuits should be looked for, but I could not learn anything moro 
definite about it. Phe position of the south-east corner, called 
BaGliakmiht Ydisha, or BachaJeruIca, is equally doubtful. 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Safidan, which is 
many miles to the south of the HdJishasij or Drishadwoti 
Biycr. Others said it was only 4 kos from Nisang, in which 
position ther^e is a village called Bajhere, and the hake of 
Kacltiva close to the bloody batfcle-fiolcl of Narducii and from 
18 to 20 miles to the south of Batan Jaksli and tho same 
distance to the east of Pundri. As no one seemed to know 
anything abont the place, I am unable to identify its exact 
position, When encamped near Batan Jaksli, T was in- 
formed that the south-east corner was at Trlklm JaJssli 40 Icos 
to the south, that tho J&dmdhrada was 40 Jeos to the west of 
and that Bahar Jaksh was 40 has to tho north of 
Baniahracla. As this would make the circuit into a square 
of 40 Jeos each side, and would carry the boundary beyond 
Pfinipat to the Bamahrada of Jhincl, I am satisfied that it 
is an invention of late date to please the Baja of Jhind. 
I propose to complete my enquiries on this subject during 
tho ensuing cold season, but I may now state my belief tliat 
the extent of the holy circuits of Kurukshotra will be 
found within the limits which I have here indicated. Tho 
circuit thus formed from Batan Jaksh on the Sarsuti west- 
ward to Pehoa, from thence southward to beyond Pundri, 
from thence eastward viS Nisang to Narfina on tho Bfiksliasi, 
and from tlicnce northward to Biltan Jaksh, is as nearly as 
possible 80 miles, or 40 kos. Within these limits lie all the 
famous places connected with the history of the Pivndus, and 
with their predecessors Baja Vena and Baja Pritliu, some of 
which I now propose to describe. 

The Sarsiiii) in Sanskrit iScii^ciswati, is too well known to 
require more than a mero notice. Its name is derived from 
ScevaSi ^ a “lake or pool,” and valij “like/* moaning 
the “river of lakes or pools/’ a character which it still bcar.s, 
as it partially dries up early in the year and becomes a mero 
succession of pools without any visible stream* The 
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Brahmans liave clovorly taken advantage of these pools, to 
each of ^Yhich they have attached a legend "with its accom- 
panying shrine. Thus, along tho hank of the Sarsuti to the 
north of TLduesar, from Jiatau Jaksh on the east to Ai/Jas- 
Ghdt on the west, a distance of only 6 miles, there are no 
less than 34f shrines, or 7 shrines in one mile, oi a shrine at 
every 260 yards. Of these the most celebrated is the Kula^ 
Vrachin^ or Gangd-timth, in which the Granges herself is 
said to have bathed to get rid of the load of sin with which 
the people had defiled her waters. Another famous place is 
the Sthdmi'timthi where Vena Haja dedicated a shrine to 
Siva, under the name of Sthdfiu. According to the legend, 
the leprous Maja J3en, whose name I have found as widely 
diffused as those of the Pdndns tliemselvesj M^hile travelling 
in a diiUy was set down by tho hearers on the hank of the 
Saras wati. A dog crossed the inver and stopped near the 
to shake himself, when some water was sprinkled on the 
llaja, who was astonished on seeing that each spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became whole. He at once plunged into 
the stream and came out entirely cleansed from his leprosy, 
These two legends are alone sufficient to account for the 
deeply-rooted belief of the people in the purifying quality 
of the waters of the Saras wati. Some places refer to the 
destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasu-Bhma, and other 
spots are dedicated to tho story of the Pdndus, such as 
KshirihU'iadsci and Asihipur. In the first of these places the 
water of tho river Avas changed to milk (Icshira) for the use 
of the wearied I^dndns^ and in the other their hones (astld) 
wore collected together in a heap. In A. D. G3dj these 
hones were shown to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, 
who records that they wero of very largo size.* All my 
enquiries for them were fruitless, hut the site of Asihipur is 
still pointed out in tho plain to the west of the city towards 
Aujasgliat. 

The groat lake of Kiiru^KsJietra is an oblong sheet of 
water 3,6d6 feet in length from east to west, and 1,900 feet 
in breadth. t Lloyd estimated h at one mile by half a mile, 
hut he afterwards gives tho breadth as three times 236 paces, 
or 706 paces, which, even at 2j feet each, are equal to only 
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l,86l! feet, tliiis proving tliG accuracy of my moasuroment, 
and llie incorrectness of liis own estimate, I]i the middlo 
of tUe lake there is au island 580 feet square, which is 
conucoted Avitli the north and south banks by two broken 
bridges 26 feet broad. In the Avest half of the island, tlioro 
is a deep square tank called Ohandra-lmpa^ or “ Chandra’s 
AY ell,” Avhich is one of the places of pilgr imago, although it 
is not enumerated in tUo list which I obtained from the 
MahcUmija. The island is bounded by a brick Avail, and tli(3 
lake itself is surrounded by ta continuous flight of brick 
steps. Eoth of these works, as well as the two hridgos, 
arc attributed to Eaja Birbal, tho witty companion of 
Akbav. The whole place is said to have been desecrated 
in the reign of Aurangzib, who built a castlo on tlio island 
called Mogalpdra, from which his soldiers could fire upon any 
pilgrims Avho miglit venture to bathe in the holy lake. But 
with the decline of the Mogal Empire, and tho consequent 
ascendancy of the Sikhs, many of tho old shrines have boon 
restored, and new shrines have been erected, to Avlilch the 
Hindu pilgrims now Hock in thousands upon thousands. 
Eut tho Avliolo place has an appearance of desolation and 
decay iu spite of the crowds of pilgrims Avitli their gay- 
boking water baskets crowned with red and Avldto flags. 
This holy tank is mentioned by Abu ltih&,n, avIio records on 
the authority of Varaba Mlhira, that dining eclipses of ilio 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank ai Thhno- 
sar, so that the bather in this tank at the moment of oclipso 
obtains the merit of bathing in all tho other tanks 1 

This notice by YaivEia Mihira carries us hack ai once to 
A. D. 600, when the holy tank of Thauesar was in full 
repute. But the Paurauic legends attribute to it an antiquity 
long anterior oven to tho Pandus themsolves. On its banks 
Anrii, the common ancestor of the Kmtramis and l^diulavas, 
sat in ascetic abstraction ; here Parasu-EAma sIoav tho Ksha- 
triyas, and here Pururavas having lost the nymph Urmsij 
at length met Ms celestial bride at Kuru-kshetra “ aporting 
with loin other nymphs of heaven in a lake hcautiful with 
10 OSes But the story of tho horsO'-heacled Dadhycinch, or 
JJaiUiicJia, ip perhaps even older than tho legend of Purii- 
ravns, as it is alluded to iu the Big Veda.f Wilh his bones 
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Inclra slew Jiincty limes nine VriLras.'^ Tlio sclioliast 
explains lliis liy saying llial the lliimclerbolt of Indra was 
formed of tlie horse’s head, with which the Aswius had 
supplied the headless Dadhyanch that ho might teach his 
science to them. According to the legend, Dadliyancli 
during his life-time had been the terror of the Asuras," who, 
after his death, multiplied and overspread the whole earth. 
Then Indra inquiring whafc had become of him, and 
whether nothing of him had been left behind, w^as told that 
the horse’s head was still in existence, hut no one knew 
where. Search was made for it, and it was found in the lake 
Sarijand.vctt on the skirts of iturudcshetra.” I infer that 
this is only another name for the great tank of Kiirukshctra, 
and consequently that the scared pool is at least as old as the 
Rig Veda itself, I think it also probable that the Oliahm- 
tirallii or spot where Yislmu is said to have taken up his 
Qliahva^ or discus, to kill Bhishma, may have been the 
original spot where Indra slew the Vritras, and that the 
hones, which were afterwards assigned to tlio Ptindus, may 
have been the so of the Vritras of the older legend. In 
support of this suggestion, I may mention that the Oluikm- 
ilrath is close ioAsthij^iiPj or the ”place of bones.” 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the OhaJera-timtU 
was the inost famous sbrine of Kuru-kslietra. Ahu RilAu 
records that when the Muhammadans captured TliS^uesar, they 
found a statue Avliich the people believed to be as old as the 
war of the Kauravas and Pftndavas. This statue, which was 
somewhat above life-size, was called Ohahra or the 

“lord of the discus,” oue of the well known names of 
Vishnu. In Perishta’s history this name has been altered 
to Jag ’Soma i wdiich in the Persian characters is an easy 
misreading for Ohahra BioCimi. According to both authors, 
the statue ■\ras carried to Gliazni to he broken and trodden 
under foot.'^ 

The only other places of consequence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Thauesar, are the Kuriidlmaj-Tlrath and 
Raja Karn-ha-hilah, The first of these is a ruined temple 
at the east end of the Uarhida-Tdl^ and close to tlie south- 
west corner of the old fort. On this spot Raja Kuru is said 
to have sot up his flag. I found here several fragments of 
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sculpture connected \vi(li the '\rorship of Siva, hut the most 
certain evidence of its antiquity is the number of 
h ricks, from 9 to 10-J inches in breadth, are built 

into the walls of the two modern temples. 

Itaja Karn-l£a-lcilalL is a huge mound upwards of ono 
mile to the south-west of the holy tank. It is 500 foot 
square at top, and about 800 feet square at base, witli a 
general height of 30 feet, which, on the western side, risos 
to 40 feet. There are no ancient remains except a largo dry 
well, which is 13 feet in diameter and 53 feet deep. The 
mound is covered with fragments of pottery, and broken 
bricks of the same dimensions as those of Ki\>vi\idhioaj. 
This place is said to have been the stronghold of Uaja Kanidy 
the half-brother of the Fdndams^ but engaged on Ibo side 
of the Kaurci^ciSj as the General of Diiryodban. Kama 
was so famous for his liberality that it lias now passed into 
a proverb, and people say “what is that compared to tlie 
munificence of Raja Kama.” 


TMtiesar itself consists of an old ruined fort,, about T,2Q0 
feet square at top, with the modern toivn on a mound to the 
east, and a suburb, called JSCihari, on another mound to the 
west. Altogether the three old mounds occupy a space 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, and about 2,000 
feet in average breadth. These dimensions give a eiruuit of 
14,000 feet, or less than 2|- miles, which is somewhat under 
the 20 Zi, or 3f miles of Hwen Thsang. Hut before the 
inroads of the Mubammaclans, it is certain from the numhor 
1 ’uin.a still existing, as well aa from the statements 
0 the people themselves, that the whole of the inter veiling 
space b^ween tlio present town and the lake, which is now 
called JJarrd, must have formed part of tlio old city. 
Taking in this space, the original city would have hocu as 
uearly as possible an exact square of one mile on oacli side, 
w Jic would give a circuit of 4 miles, or a little more than 
the measurement of the Chinese pilgrim. According to 
lac 1 ion, the fort was built by Baja Dilipa, a descendant of 
^ura, five generations anterior to the Pttndus. It is said 

^^^stions, of which some remains 

lic'ifWu earthen ramporis rise to a 

^ feet above the road, but the mass of the in- 
tcuoi IS not more than 40 feet high. Tho wholo mound is 
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thickly covered ■with large broken bricks, but, with the 
exception of three old wells, there are no remains of any 
antiquity. The first well, in front of the ruined J{tmai 
Masjicl, is 9^ feet broad and G6 feet deep. The second well, 
called OtiodlaKua^ i.s 12 feet broad and 61 deep. The third 
well, in the very centre of the fort, is now only a deep hole, 
its brick walls having been carried away by the people. At the 
north-east corner of the fort there are some Muhammadan 
huildings which will bo described presently. 

When the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited 
Sa-ta-ni-s1iG‘fa40i or Sihdneswara, in A. D. G31, he found 
only three Buddhist monasteries containing 700 monks, 
while the Brahraanical temples amounted to 100, and the 
Brahraanista of different sects Avere very numerous. At 4 
or 6 lij or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
which was said to contain a portion of relics of Buddha, 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
aad glossy, In the position hei'o indicated I foimd two 
rained mounds, of which the larger is known as the 
t'Cfsaj or “ College,” and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, hut 
the mound is thickly covered 'with large broken bricks, like 
those at Kiirudliwaja, and of a reddish yellow, or yellowish 
red colour, exactly like that of a Gosniifs fresbly-dyecl 
clothes. But they ‘were all mouldering away under tho 
action of saltpetre, and I could not find even a single frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verify my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Hwon Thsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 
fi'om 20 to 25 feet. The smaller mound to tho north-east 
is about 150 feet in diameter by 16 feet in height. It is 
probable that this smaller mound may be the remains of the 
stupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried away, and the larger mound may be the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain at least that the 
three monasteries, containing 700 monks, must have been of 
largo size, as the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been only about 100. As I propose to 
make a further examination of this mound, and of the other 
ruins at Thtlnesar during tho ensuing cold season of 1866- 
1800, I will reserve all further remarks for a future report. 
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Tlio only JTiilianimfidaii remains at Thaiioyiar iliat are 
wortliy ol' notice are t\ro masjids, one mndrasa, and one 
toml). Tlio tn’o masjids are known as the 'JPailiaria ox 
“stone anasjid,” and the Chlni, or “glaxcd-tile masjid.” 
The former is in the old fort to tlie west of the mad rasa. 
It is a small Iniilding, being only 37 feet Jong by 11 1 feet 
broad inside, but it is remarkaljle for its minars which are 
attached to the ends of the bach wall instead of tlie front 
wall, as is usual. Those ininars arc fluted below with allor- 
natcly round angular flutes liJcc the ICiitb Minar, and as 
they have a great slope, I think that the building may bo 
assigned witli some probability to the time of Tiruz TiigUlak, 
or towards the end of the Idith century. Tlio Chini Jfa,yid 
is situated in tlie city near the north-east angle of the fort. 
It has two short stout minors, wJiich, as well as the walls of 
the mosque, have once been covered with glazed tiles. 
]\Iosfc of the tiles are now gone, but as the remaining tiles 
are of small size, and each piece of one uniform color, I 
believe that the building may he assigned \YitU much pro- 
bability to the reign of Aurang/iib. 

The madrasa and tomb stand together in a lofty position 
at the nordi-oast corner of the fort. The madrasah a stone 
building 171 feet square outside, with a deep arcade of nine 
openings on each side, forming an interior court-yard of 120 
feet on eacli face. Tim main entrance is on tlio cast side by 
a steep flight of stops from tlio main road between JJio city 
and fort; but there is a smaller doorway in tho south-west 
corner towards the Vtiiliarijja Masjid. The building is 
formed entirely of the spoils of Hindu temples, the arcades 
being supported on plain^ Hindu pillars. In the court-yard, 
however, X found a portion of an ornamented pillar 2 loot 
square, with the corners recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces. I found also a round stone, 10^- 
inches in diameter and l_i inches thick, with a hole pierced 
through the middle. This is well Icnonm as tlio TasUh-ho^ 
dan a, or ^‘rosary berry;” hut from its shape and size T 
have no doubt that it once formed part of tho pinnacle of a 
Hindu temple. Nothing is known of tho date of tho 
madrasa, but from its evident connexion with the tomb, 
I infer tliat it must have been built at the same time 

as a part of the religious establishment of the saint’s 
shrine, 
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Tlio tomb is an octagonal building of 'vrliitc marblG, L8 
foot on each side, and di-ii feet in diameter, crowned by a marblo 
dome, and surrounded by a court-yard i7Jj feet square, paved 
with marble. ’Ji'rom its lofty position, the floor of the court- 
yard being 41 feet above the ground, the white marble dome 
of this shrine forms a most conspicuous object for many 
miles all round. There ia nothing particularly curious in the 
building itself; but the white marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and picturesque 
monuments in North India. Its pear-shaped dome and 
flowered marble lattice dcolai'o it to he of modern date, which 
is supported by the belief of the people, who universally 
attribute the shrine to the J'ir, or spiritual adviser, of DdrA< 
Sbelcob, There is a difference, however, about the name of 
the Pir, some calling him Ahl-iir-rahim, some AM-ul-harwii 
and others Ahd-ut-Razdh. But he is more familiarly known 
by the name or title of Shehli Chilli, or Shehli Tilll, and ho is 
said to have been tho author of a book entitled “ Lives of 
the Walls , " or Muhammadan Saints. I have failed iu 
tracing this saint in any of tho books to which I have had 
access, hut from the style of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that tho people are right in assigning it to the time of 
DCint Shekoh, or about A. I). 1050. Tlio tomb was turned 
into a temple for reading the Granlh by the Sikhs, who are 
said to have carried off portions of tho marble lattice-work 
to liaithal. 


XXVII, AAIIX, 

Pi VO miles to tho S. S. E. of Thhnesav there is a large 
and lofty mound called Amin, which is said by tho Brah- 
mans to be a contr action of AbJUmanyii Khera, or tho 
mound of A b him any u, ilie son of Arjun. The place is also 
named Chah'a-hhju, or the ‘'arrayed army,” because the 
Pandus here asscmhlod their troops before their last battle 
with the ICauravas. Here Abbimanyu was killed by Jaya- 
clratbn, who was himself killed tho next day by Arjun. 
Here Adiii is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstrao- 
tion to obtain a sou, and hero accordingly she gave hii'th to 
Sumjya, or tho sun. Tho mound is about 2,000 feet iu 
length from north to south, and 800- feet iu breadth, ^vith a 
li eight of from 25 to 80 feet. On the top there is a small 
village called Amin, inliabilcd by Gaur Brahmans, with a 
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templo io Adiii, aucl a ^uv]}\j(x Kmid on tlio cast, and a 
templo to to the ■west. The ’Kirnid is said to 

rcpi'esGufc tlio spot where the sun was horn, and accordingly 
all women who wish for male cliilclven pay tlioir devotions at 
the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and afterwards hatlie in tlio 
Bihva} Kiind. 

XOTIL PEHOA, Olt PRITHUDAKA. 

The old town of ‘Pelioa is situated on tlic south banh of 
the Sarsuti, 14i miles to tlio west of Thtlncsar. The place 
derives its name from the fatuous 3?rilhit Chahra-vavUl^ vdio 
is said to have been the first person that ohtaiuod tlio title 
of Raja. At his birth, according to the Vishnu EuvAna, 
** all living creatures rejoiced,” becauso ho was born to put 
an end to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whole 
earth,* The story of the cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy, by 
bathing in the Saraswati, has already been told. On liis 
death, his son Prithu performed the usual SvdcldJia:^ or 
funeral ceremonies, and for twelve days after the cremation 
he sat on the bank of the Saraswati offering water to all 
comers. The pdace was tbereforo named J?rWmdcihai or 
Pritliu’s p)ool, from dalm or udaha water, and Die city 
which lie afterwards built on the spot was called by the same 
name. The shrine of J?ritliudaha has a place in Kurukshetra 
IMahatmya, and is still visited. 

The town of Pchoa is built partly upon tlio low ground, 
and partly on an old mound as lofty as that of Thdnesar, or 
from 30 to 40 foot high. Its aniic\Liity is proved hy the 
large size of its old bricks which arc IS hy 12 by ^ and 3 
inches. In the lower part of the wesiem portion of the 
city there Is a modern temple of Oharihndlh, udio is said io 
have been the disciple of U oralclwdth. In tJio wall of tliis 
temple is fixed an inscription in 16 lines of Baja UhojaDova, 
the son of Eiima Bliadra Bova, dated in ^animd 270, both 
in words and in flgiu’es. This date, as I have already made 
known, most probably refers to the era of Sri tiarsha, wbicb 
began in A. B. G07. The date of the inscription will, there- 
fore, be A. B. 882, at which time, as we know from the 


* Wilson’s Vishnn Pnrjim, p. 183 . 
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Gwalior iuscriptioa of S, 933, or A. D. 876, tliero was reigu- 
iiig a powerful Idug of the same name, who is most probably 
the Haja Bhoja that was contemporary with Sankara Varmma 
of Kashmir, between. A. T). 883 and 901. In the midst of 
the bazar in the south-east quarter of the city there is a 
second inscription of 21 lines fixed in the Avail of a dwelling 
house called' Shdhgir-ha-JIaveU, This inscription' is imperfect 
on the left hand, and is not datedq but as it would appear to 
have been executed by Beva Itaja, the sixth in descent from* 
M alien dra Pt^la Beva, who was the son of Bhoja Beva, it 
may with much probability be assigned to the- end. of the 
llUi century. As these iuscripitions are now in the hands 
of Babu Bajendra Mittr^, we may confidently expect before 
long to have the contents' of both records satisfactorily 
eluoidated, 

The position of the Crharidndtli temple, to* Avhibli the 
first inscription is now attached, is close to the much fre- 
quented shrine of Yoni^ which has a place in the 

list of the Ktiruksheipa MaMtmya. N^ear it there is long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend for 2 Ajos, or 
nearly three milesj hut at present it cannot he traced beyond 
69 feet. Some people, however, assert that it is 24i hos in 
length, and that it has been actually explored for 2 hos 
hut the more general opinion is, that the 2 hos refer to the 
actual length of the passage. On the same side of the toAvn, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is another famous 
shrine called Pd^^dutalm^ or the “ sin-destroyer,’^ from papa^ 
sin, andia?a^«/£fl, the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Yama^ or death. But in the present instance the 
name refers to the purifying and' sin-cleansing properties of 
the Avaters of the Saraswati. To the south-west of the town 
is the shrine of Madhu-Sravas, or the “ wine dripper,” which 
is mentioned in the Mahdtrnya. Beside it are the shrines 
of Dnghdu-Sremts, or the milk-dripper,” and of Ghrita^ 
Sraroas, or- the “ clarifred-hutler dripper.” Inside the town 
to the south is a famous shrine of TTiLliesioara Modiddeda^ 
Avhich is said to he A^ery old; N^ar it an. annual fair is held 
for five days, from the 5th to. the 9th of the waning moon 
of Efirtik, To the east of the town there is a ts/nk about 
one inile in circuit, on the bank of which stands the shrine 
of Kfip&mna or Kainpdvana^ which is said to have been 
erected in honor of Kripa, the brother-in-law of Brona, the 
preceptor of the five Pandus. 


20 
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In closing this account of the holy places of Tliauesar 
and Pehoa, I may I'cmark that all tho existing slu-inos "which 
I visitecl appeared to me to bo of very modern date. Many 
of them were no donht built on ancient sites, and with the 
actual ruins of the original temples but their prescirt 
appearance is undoubtedly modern. I tliinlc, however, that 
a more minute and extensive search amongst the holy places 
of Kiirukshetra, which I propose to make during the ensuing 
cold season, may be rewarded by the discovery of inscrip- 
tions and other relics that have escaped the destructive hands 
of Muhammadan bigotry. 


XXIX. SUGH, OR SRUGHNA. 


On leaving Sth^inesivao'a Hwen Tlisang at first proceeded 
to the soirth for about 100 Li, or 16 -| miles, to the Golaantha 
monastery, where there was a great number of pavilions and 
of towers of many storeys. On this name M. du lion remarks 
that Mwen Thsang must have heon agnoTant of its exact 
oi’tiiography, as he has left it without translation. It seems 
almost certain, therefore, that the name has been imperfectly 
recorded but even with this knowledge I am unable to 
identify any placa of somewhat similar name tiiat corre- 
sponds with the given distance and direction. Tho village 
of Gundna between Vyasthali and Nisaug, and IV miles to 
the south south-west of Thanesar, appears to agree very 
wmll with the recorded position, p to this monastery 
because it is the starting point from which Hwen Tlisang 
measures his next distance of 400 1% or 6Cf miles, to Su-lo- 
or Sniglma, In speaking of this place in my last 
year’s report, I stated my_ opinion that it ought to he looked 
for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Khdlsi on tho west 
bank of the dumna, where the great rock inscription of 
Asoka has lately been discovered. Put during niy stay at 
Phrmesar it occurred to me that Hwen Thsang's distance of 
67 miles should rather he measured from the Golmillia monas- 
tery than from Thanesar itself. Following up this clue 1 at 
ojico referred to tho map, where I found a village named 
i^agky that corresponded very well with tho position in dicat od 
and which, from its admirable situation in a bend of the old 
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Flumna winch sui’roundod it on three skteSi 1 felt sure must 
ho the site of the ancient city of Srtiglma. The name is 
precisely the sauie^ as Sugh, or Sughani is the spoken form of 
the Sanskrit Srughnat and the place always has heerij and 
still isj on the high road from the Gangctic Doah to the 
w^estward. On enquiry I found that the place wms well 
known as it lies on the route of the pilgrims from Thtlncsar 
to Haridwitr, and that thcro were numerous mounds and old 
hricks in its immediate vicinity* 

Prom Th/lnesar to Sugh the distance is only 38 mlleSj to 
which WG may add 17 miles, thus making up a total of 55 
miles from the Qominda monastery. This is 12 miles short 
of the distance recorded by Hwen Thsangj hut I am so 
thoroughly satisfied of the correctness of my identification of 
Sugli with the ancient Sruglmcii that I would assign the 
discrepancy to the complete uncertainty regarding the posi- 
tion of the Gominda monastery* The kingdom of Sntglina 
is described by Hwen Thsang as extending to the mountains 
on the north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Yamuna 
or Jumna flowing through the midst of it* The capital was 
situated on the west hank of the Jumna, and was 20 Ih or 3J 
miles, in circuit. The greater part was in ruins, hut the 
foundations still remained. It possessed five monasteries 
containing 1,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably the 
most profound and abstract qiLestions. It possessed also 100 
temples of the Brahmans, whose followers were extremely 
numerous. Outside the east gate, towards the river, and to 
the south-east of the city, there was a stupa built by Asoka 
oil the spot where Buddba had preached his doctrine. Beside 
it there was a second stup^a containing some hair and nails 
of Buddha ; and all around, to the right and to the left, 
there were many dozens of containing the hair and 

nails of different holy men, such as S^ri-p^uira and Mmtd~ 
gahjdyanaj &c. 

The village of occupies one of the most remaikahle 
positions that I have seen during the whose course of my 
researches.* It is situated on a projecting triangular 
spur of high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the 
heel of the old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna 
Canal. On ilio north and west faces it is further protected 


* Sco J'late LXXII, foi two inapn f-bowiiig tlio pobition Jind ruins of Siigli. 
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by deep ravines, so that the position, is a ready-mado 
stronghold, wliicU is covered on all sides, except the -vYostj 
hy nat/ural defences. In shape it is almost triangular, vdth 
a large projecting fort or cita2l©l at each of tho angles. Tlio 
site of the north fort is now occupied by the castle and 
village of Dy^llgarh. ttlie villa-ge of M^lndalpnr stands on 
the site of the south-east fort, and that of tho south-west 
is •unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,500 feet long, and 
1,000 foet broad, and each face of the triangle Avbicli con- 
nects them together is upwards of half a milo iu length, that 
to the east being 4,000, and those to the north-west and 
south-'west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the position 
is therefore 22,000 feet, or upAvards of 4 miles, which is con- 
siderably more than the 3| miles of Hwen Thsang’s mea- 
surement. But as the north fort is separated from the main 
position hy a deep sandy ravine, called the Bokara Nttla^ it 
is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the -pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position -to 19,000 feet, or upwards of miles, and bring it 
into accoi’d Avith the pilgrim’s measurement. The small 
village of Siigh occupied the west side of the positioii, aud 
the small town of Buriya lies immediately to tho north of 
Dyfilgarh. The occupied houses, at tho time of my visit, 
Avere as follows : Mdndalpur lOO, Sugh 125, Dyalgarh 150, 
and Buriya 3,500, or altogether 3,876 houses, containing a 
population of about 20,000 souls. 

Of Sufjk itself the people have no special traditions, hiit 
there is a ruined mound to the north-west of tho village, and 
several foundations made of large bricks inside the village. 
MdndM" or MdmMjmr is said to have been founded by Ttaja 
Mandhdta, but this is completely disproved by tho spell- 
ing of the name, which I obtained from several of the 
villagers, and which refers unmistakeably to tho prcscuco of 
a remarlcable ^yiciuclcLv^ or temple, at some former period. 
Between Sugli and Mdnilalpur there is a square tank called 
l\\^ Surajkund, which is probably old, but the temple on 
Its bank IS a modern one. On the east and south-east faces 
the earthen ramparts still form luigo mounds on the crest of 
the high banlt, A line of similar mounds extends from 
JN. JN . h. to S S. W. nearly across the middle of tho position, 
and towards the cast there are several isolated mounds. But 
on none of these could I hud any ancient remains, excepting 
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broken bricks of large size from 9J to 10 J indies broad, 
and. 2-| to 3^ inches in thickness. These large bricks are 
nnmistakeable evidences of antiquity ; but the great number’ 
of ancient coins that are found all over the place affordti 
evidence equally certain and much more interesting. The 
place was said to have been visited only six weeks before by 
Lieutenant Pullan’s coin collector; but so pleutiful is tlic 
yield that I obtained no less than 126 old Hindu coins of all 
agesj from the small Dilidl pieces of the Chob^n and Tomar 
Hajas of Delhi to the square punch -marked pieces of silver 
and copper, which are certainly as old as therise of Buddhiain, 
and which wore probably the common currency of India as 
early as 1000 B. 0, 

With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
of the position, I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Sugh with the ancient Sruglina. According to the traditions 
of the people the city of Mandar or Mdndalpur formerly 
covered an extent of 12 I’os, and included Jag^idliri and 
Chaneti on the west, with Buriy a and Dyfl,lgarh to the 
north. As Jag0.dhri lies 3 miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the city could ever have extended so far, 
but we may reasonably admit that the gardens and 
summer houses of the wealthier inhabitants may once possibly 
liave extended to that distance. At Chaneti, which lies 3 
miles to the north-west, old coins are found in cousiderahlo 
numbers ; but it is now entirely separated from Buuiya and 
Dyillgarh by a long space of open country. 

I have already mentioned that Suglh stands on the high 
road leading from the Gauge tic Doab vm. Mirat, Saharun- 
pur, and Ambfda to the Upper Panj4b. By this route 
Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Kanoj, 
by this route Timur returned from his plundering campaign 
at HariduAr, and by this route Baber advanced to the 
conquest of Delhi. Abu Hihhu gives the distance from 
ICanoj to SlictTsharliahi at 60 parasangs, and from thence to 
Pinjor at 18 parasangs. These distances between Kanoj and 
Pinjor prove that the intermediate place was Sirsdtoaf a very 
ancient town with a ruined mound, on the east side of the 
Jumna, 10 miles from Sugb. This identification is placed 
beyond all doubt by the route of Timur from HaridwA,!* 
which, according to Sharf-ud-din lay vid Meliapour (read 
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Malhiput) to Shaesarsam^ from wlionco ho mciclo a sliort 
maroli of 4 miles Xq Kendra, and then crossed the Jumna 
on his march to the Smdlih Hills. Hero it is remarlcahlo 
that Timur’s biographer rcpcat.s the 'apparently rcdiuidant 
ijiitial syllable of Abu Hihau. The place is no^v called simply 
Sirsdwa or Sb'sapatcm, but it is possible that it may once 
have been named Srl-Slrsmoa, I iucliiiej however, to think 
that the initial syllable is only a mistaken repetition, as I 
find from M. Ueinand, who is apparently quoting the con- 
temporary historian Otbi, that Mahmud on returning from 
TCanoj took possession of Saraioa, then helonging to Ohaiul 
lUy, or Chandar Kay, hut which had previously formed part 
of tlie dominions of Trilochan Pdl, Kaja of tho Panjdb. 
Kor Sanaoa we should probably road Sarsdwa, but it is quito 
possible that S^tgh itself may be intended, for as the Muham- 
madans write Satrghau for Salrnglina, so they would write 
Sarglian for Sriiglina. But whioheyer of the two placo.s is 
intended, it is certain that the high road from the Gaugetio 
3)oab to the Upper Panjtlb must have crossed tho UhtU 
between them, 

Krom this mention of Sirsdim by Abu Kilifm and 
Sharf-ucl-din, it might be supposed that Srughua liad hocii 
previously deseried; but the discovery of coins of the 
Tomar and Ohohiln Kajas of Delhi shows tliat the phico 
must have been occupied down to the time of tho Muham- 
madan conquest in A. U. 1193. I think also that there is 
Gvidonce at least of its partial occupation as late as tho 
rcigu of Kiruz Tuglilak. In speaking of the canal, which 
Piruz made from the Jumna towards Hansi and HisAr, Uc- 
rishta describes it as being drawn from between the hills of 
Mandni and Sarmor, according to Briggs ; but tho forimu’ 
name is read as Memduli by Dow, and as Mandir by Sir 
Henry Dlliot. As this canal still exists, we know that it was 
drawn from the Jumna opposite Paizabad, whore the river 
bursts through the SiwAlik range of hills, wliioh has always 
formed the boundary of Sarmor to the south, and which wo 
know wus the northern boundary of Srnghna in tho 
time of Hweii Thsang. I am, therefore, strongly inclined to 
identify Mdndal or Mdndcdpiir with the Mandir or ManduU 
of Bci'islita. If this identification be admitted, wo have a 
proof that the ancient name of Sriiglina had been supplanted 
by that of Mandal as early as tho rcigu of Mruz Tughlak. 
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I can find no trace of citlicr nanio in the Ain Akbari, from 
•\vhioli I infer tliat Mandal had already become a small place, 
and was then a dependency of Khizrabad. Mandal is 
erroneously entered in Sheet No. 4i8 of the Atlas Map as 
Arndidf under which name it will be found in the map 
along’ with Sugh at 20 miles to the north-west of Sahftran- 
pur, and about the same distance almost due west from the 
ancient town of Behat. 

XXX. HARIDWAE, OR GANGADWAUA. 

From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to tho banks of the Ganges in the direction of Modl-jmdo 
or MadaioaVy which was on the east bank of the river, and 
which I have already identified with Madkwar or MandAwar, 
9 miles to the north of Bijiior in Hohilkhand. Hwen 
Thsang docs not give any details of the route hy which ho 
travelled; but from his subseq^ucut account of the town of 
Mo-yu-lOi or Mdijiiva^ the present Md.yapur, at the head of 
the Gauges Canal, it would seem that he must have visited 
Haridwilr. In cither case the distance from Sugh to tho 
Gauges is at least double the true amount. I marched this 
road myself vid Sahiii’anpur and Kaukhal, and I found tho 
distance from Sugh to Haiidwar exactly 65 miles. If tho 
pilgrim travelled direct to Maddwarby SahA-raupur, Deohand, 
and the Sukha Tal GluU, the distance to tho Ganges would 
he exadtly the same, I feel satisfied, Ihercforo, that Hwen 
Thsang's recorded distance of 800 Ih or 133J miles, has hy 
some mistake been doubled, and that we should accordingly 
road 4i00 Ih or 66^ miles, which is the precise distance that 
he would have travelled by cither route. 

Hwen Thsang describes tho town of Mo-yu-lo as situated 
ou the east hank of the Ganges, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, as he specially notes that Gangddwdm was at a 
short distance from the town.**^ There is no notice of Ilavid^ 
wdra^ which, indeed, would seem to have risen on the decay 
of Mdydimr. Both Abu Hihan and Rashid-ud-diu mention 
only Gangadwai’A). ICalid^ also in bis Meghadiita says 
nothing of Hai’idwhr a, although he mentions Kankhal; hut 
as his contemporary Amarasinlia gives Vishniipadi as one of 
the synouj^mes of the Ganges, it is certain that the legend of 


* Julie n’a IIwcu’s Tluiaiig, IL, 330, 
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its rise from Vislinu’s foot is as old as tlio 5th century. I 
infei’, however, that no temple of the Vishnupada had been 
orectod down to the time of Abu !Rih^ii. The first allusion 
to it, of whioh I am aware, is by Sharf-ud-din the 
historian of Timur, who says, that the Ganges issues from 
the hills hy the pass of Cou-pelei which I take to bo the 
same ]^oJi- 2 ^airif or the **^hill of the feot” (of Yxshuu), 
as the great bathing glidt at the GangA-dvv^ra temple is called 
I>ah'i Ghdti and the hill above it Pairi J?ahdr. In the time 
of Akbar, the name of Haridwiir was well known, as Abul 
Yazl speaks of “ vulgo Haridwhr, on the Ganges,” as 

being considered holy for 18 kos in length.* In the next 
reign the place was visited hy Tom Coryat, who informed 
Chaplain Terry that at Setridwdrai the capital of the 
Ganges flowed amongst large rooks with a pretty full cur- 
ren.t.”t In 1796 the town was visited by Hardwioko who 
calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills. In 
1808 Uaper describes it as very iuconsiderablo, having only 
one street,- about 16 feet in breadth, and a furlong and-a-half 
(or three- eighths of a mile) in length. It is now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile in length,, but there is 
still only one street. 

There is a dispixte between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of these deities gave hirth to the Ganges. 
In the Vishnu PurdnaJ it is stated tliat the Ganges has its 
rise " in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu's loft foot and 
the Vaislmavas point triumphantly to the HarUki-Gliarmi, or 
Hari-hi'pairi (Vishnu’s foot-prints) as indisputable evidence 
of the truth of their belief. On the other hand, Iho Saivas 
argue that the proper name of the place is Kava-dwCira^ or 
‘^Siva’s gate,” and not Sari-dwdra. It is admitted also in 
the Vishnu Punlna that the Alakmanda (or east branch of 
the Ganges) “ was borne by Mahe^deva upon his head.” Hut 
in spite of these authorities I am inclined to believe that the 
present names of HaridwAr and HaradwAr are modern, and 
that the old town near the Gang/idwAra templo was JA'/v/rf- 
2)ura.. HwenThsang, indeed, calls it ox Mdf/tira, 

but the old ruined town between Haridwar and Kankhal is 


* Glaflwin'a Ain Akbnii, II., BlC. 
•J' Vnyago to Ecist India, p, 88. 
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still cnlled MAydpi^r^ aad the people point to the old temple 
of Mdyd'Devi as the true oiigiu of its name. It is quite 
possible, ho^Yever, that the town may also haye been called 
MayUm-piO'di as the neigbbonring Avoods still sAA^ami with 
thousands of peacocks ( Mayim)^ whose shrill calls I heard 
both morning and evening. 

Hav 0 ji Thsang describes the town as about 20 H, or 3^ 
miles in circuit, aud very populous. This account corre- 
sponds very closely AYitli the extent of the old city of My/l- 
pura, as pointed out to me by the people.^ These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modern temple of Sarvvand-tli to the old fort of 
Uaja Ben on the hank of the canal, a distauco of 7,500 feet. 
The breadth is irregular, hut it could not have been more 
than 3,000 feet at the south end, and at the north end, where 
the Siwalik Hills approach the river, it must have been con- 
tracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 

19.000 feet, or rather more than 3^ miles. ’Within the sc limits 
there are the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed 
to Raja Ben, and several lofty mounds Governed with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and most conspicuous is 
immediately above the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples dedicated to Ndrdycma-sila to Mdyd-Devif and to 
Bhairava. The celebrated ghtlt, called the JPuiri or '‘feet 
ghA,t,” is altogether outside these limits, being upwards of 

2.000 feet to the north-east of the Sarvvaudth temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from the 
extensive foundations of large bricks which are everywhere 
visible, and the numerous fragments of auoient sculpture 
accumulated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of tile old coins similar to those of Sugh, which are found 
hero every year. 

The temple of Ndrdycma-sila^ or Ndrdymia-hali, is made 
of bricks, 9^ inches square and inches thick, and is 
plastered on "the outside. Collected around it arc numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the stones 
has belonged to the deeply- carved, cusped roof of an older 
temple. Amongst the broken sculptures I was able to identify 
only one small figure of Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 
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Tlie templo of Mdjfd’Dedi is entirely of stone, 

find, from the remain s of an inscription oyer llio entrance 
door-way, I think it may he as old as the 10th or lltli 
century. The principal statue, which is called Mtiy^-Hovi, 
is a ihieB'hcaded and four-armed female in the act of killing a 
25 rostrate figure. In one of tho hands I recognised tho chcihra^ 
or discus, in another there was an object like a human head, 
and in a third hand the Irlsul. This is certainly not tho figure 
of MdyA, Devi, the mother of Duddha, nor is it exactly that 
of any goddess Avith which I am acquainted. It corresponds 
“best Avitli the figures of JOurgd, hut if the name assigned to 
it is correct, the figure must be that of the Paurauic Mdyct^ 
X>evii Avho, according to the Ehagayata, ivas lire “energy of 
the supreme, and by her, whoso name is Mtlyd, the Lord made 
the universe.’' But the action of the figure is most doeidod- 
ly opposed to this identification, and I am therefore inclined 
to assign the statue to DuryA the consort of Siva, to Afliom 
Vislmu gave his discus, and Siva his trident. This atlrihu- 
fcion is the more pxohablo as there is close beside it a squatted 
male figure with eight arms, which can only he Siva, and on 
the outside of tho temple there is a Lingam^ and a statue of 
tho bull Nandi. Thoro is also a fragment of a large fomalo 
statue, which may possibly have been May^t-Dovi, but it 
Avas too imperfect for recognition. As there was nothing 
about the temple to give any clue to its identification, 1 
can only conjeoturo that the original figure of Mdyd-Dedi 
must have beon destroyed by tho Muhammadans, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards occupied by tho votaries 
of Siva. 

Outside the modern temple of Sarvvan.Uh I found a 
statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodlii 
tree, and accompanied by two standing and two flying 
figures.^ On the pedestal there was a Avheel Avith a lion on 
each side as supporters, and as the figure Avas apparently 
naked, I conclude that it represents Adi J^uddhUi tho 
first of the twenty-four Jain Hierarchs. 

At the present day the great object of attraction to 
pilgrims is the small temple of GangAdimva^ or “ gate of 
the Ganges,” immediately below tho famous bathing ghdt 
called or UaviAccc^Paivi. Tho original stone 

Avith tho or “ foot-marks of Yishnu,” is said to have 
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disappcai’Gcl undsr the water some time ago, but a second is 
now attached to the upper wall of tho ghAt. Close hj in a 
small temple is a well called BraJmid-fmnd, which is most 
probably the saino that was noticed hy Hwen Thsang in 
A. P. 634.', but tho “ great temple” of his days has long ago 
disappeared. The ghdt itself is a very small onOj being only 
3t feet wide at top, anti 89 feet at bottom, with a flight of 
39 steps to the water. The period of annual bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims rush frautioally down this narrow 
passage to secure the advantages of early immersion. Por 
the convenience of bathers a ghdt is vsaid to Lave been built 
hero by the celebrated Mhn Singh, but this had gradually 
become ruinous, and in the beginning of the present century 
tho descent to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons were killed or drowned every year. In 1819 tlie 
rush of pilgrims w^as so great that no less than 430 people 
lost their lives, including several of the British sepoy guards 
who were borne down by the pressure of the crowd. This 
catasti'opho aroused the Governmeiit, and in tho following 
year tho present ghat was Imilt to prevent a recurrence of 
such accidents. The work was entrusted to Captain PcBudc 
of the Engine era, whoso name is still remembered by the 
people as Diird Sdlieh. 

The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
sun enters the constellation of Aries. But this day no 
longer correspouds with the vernal solstice, as tho Hindu 
calendar ignores any correction for the precession of the 
equinoxes. Their new year’s day has accordingly gradually 
receded from the true period, until the differeuco is now as 
much as 21 days, the great bathiug day having been for 
many years past on the 11th of April. It is necessary to 
point this out, as Mr. Thornton, in his Grazetteer, states 
that the bathing day is a fixed period corresponding with 
tbo loth of April. This was the case in 1808, when Haper 
waspre.sont at llic annual fair; but in 179G, when Hardwicke 
was present, the moment for bathing “ fell on the evening 
of tho 8th of A]nMl.”* A reference to Prinsep’s tables shows 
that ill 1796 t\\Q ScmJcrcuita^ or period of the sun’s entrance 
into Aries, according to the Hindu reckoniug, occurred on 
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Mcky, tlio 8th of April, at 36 gharis and ^tO pcilas. TUia 
is equivalent to 6 f/hciTis and diO pcilcis, or 100 nQiuuios after 
6 r. 31 ., tluit is, 8-40 P. H. But us the moment of entry avms 
heyoucl 30 g?iaris, or half a day, the civil year did uoC 
heg’in until the following clay, Saturday, the 9Lh of April, 
as is also shown in Prinsepk tables. 

Every twelfth year, when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Kmihha or Aquarius, the assemblage of pilgrims 
is much greater, and the festival is called the KmnWia-Mela, 
or “ Pair of Aquarius.” One of these greater fairs was visited 
hy Hardwiclce in 1796, and a second by Bap or in 1808. At 
tliese particular periods the merit of bathing is considered 
much greater, hut no one could give me any reason for this 
belief. The well-known advantages supposed to be derived 
from bathing in the Ganges arc the cleansing from all sins, 
which are supposed to be washed away by the purifying 
waters of tbs holy stream. This belief was as strong in 
A. B. 634 as it is now. Ilwen Thsaug states that the Ganges 
was then called MaJidhhadrd, or the very })ropitions,” and 
that hundreds of thousands of people assomhlecl to batho in 
it for the ohtainmenfc of religious merit, and for the efface- 
menfc of sin. He adds tliat oven a criminal who bathos in it 
is purified from his sin, and tliat if the ashes of a dead man 
arc cast into its stream, liis next birth will bo fortunate. 
Poiu' centuries later in the time of Malmiud a similar account 
is given by Otbi, and again four centuries later it is repeated 
hy 8hari-ucL-diu, the historian of Timnr. This hefief Is fully 
borne out by the statements of the Purdnas, as, for instance, 
in the Vishnu, which says that ‘'the cffencea of any man 
who bathes in this river are immediately expiated.” 

Gmigdehodra is also celebrated in the Purdnas as the 
scene of Balcshads sacrifice, to which ho neglected to invito 
Siva, the husband of his daughter Sail. But tlio daughter, 
in spite of Siva’s warning, cletcriuincd to attend the sacrifice, 
at winch she was so much shocked by her father’s disrcspccit 
that she proceeded to tho hank of the Ganges "in deep 
afilictian, and there forsook her body” according to tho 
Bt'dhna Purdna, or " by her own splendour con- 

sumed her body” according to the Padma Puramnt Enraged 
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by Salis’s deatli Siva immediately detevmiued to spoil Dak- . 
sfia’s sacrifice, and accordingly lie produced Yira-Bliadra, 
“the oifspring of liis wrath/’ •who attacked Daksha and 
defeated him.* According to the moat popular form of the 
legend, Tvhich is given in the Liny a and Lhdyavata, Yira- 
hhadra cut off Daksha’s head and tlire^w it into the fire. 
Y^hen the fray was over, and Siva had restored the dead to 
life, the head of Daksha, which had been consumed, was 
replaced by that of a goat, or ram, with which he is invari- 
ably represented in all the sculptures that I have seen. The 
spot wliere Daksha is said to have prepared his sacrifice is 
now marked by the temple of LaMlicsicam, a form of Siva, 
as Yirabhadra, or the “ lord of Dakslia.” It is on the bank 
of the river at the south end of Kankhal, and miles below 
the Pairi Ghdt. The temple has originally been domed, hut 
the dome was broken by a decayed Banian tree, which 
has noAV disappeared. The const ruction of the dome, how- 
ever, show.s that the temple is of later date than thelluliam- 
madan conquest . In front of the temple there is a small 
square building, containing a bell, which was presented by 
the Baja of Nopal in Sake 177 0, or A. D. 1818. Around 
the Daksheswara temple there is a group of other small fanes, 
but none of them are of any interest or antiquity. 

XXXT. MOBADHAJ, OE MAYUfiADHIVAJA. 

Momdlmj is a small ruined fort on the edge of the 
Bohillchand Tarai, 6 miles to the north-east of Najihabad, 
and on tlio east side of the road leading to KotdwAra. Tho 
fort is oblong in shape, being 800 feet from north to south, 
and 626 feet from cast to west. The ramparts and ditch arc 
still traceable with some clifflculty, as the whole place is 
covered with thick tree jangal, and dense grass rising to 4 
and 6 feet iu height. The entrance, which was near tho 
iniddlo of tho cast side, is still covered by the remains of an 
oufc-work. The ramparts still have a height of from 15 feet 
above the country, and tho ditch still lias a depth of about 3 
feet. The mass of the interior is raised about 7 or 8 feet 
above the country, The ditoh is 60 feet broad at bottom, and 
tho outer side is covered by a faussehraie, the distance from tho 
main rampart to the outer rampart being 120 foot. Portions 
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of the l)riolc- walls are still to ho traced, although digging lias 
hcen going on for many years to supply bricks to tho noigli- 
homing villages. Tho bricks are of large sizo being 13^ by 
8-k by ^ incliea. Near the mictdlG of tho cast side thoro is a 
lofty monad called Shigri, a name which is said to he a contrac- 
tion of ISkir-garhi, or tho tiger’s house. But this etymology 
I believe to be of late date, that is since tho desertion of tho 
fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. I put up a 
spotted deer and five jaugal fowls in tlio midst of tlio grass. 
The Shigri mound has a height of 35 foot above tlio interior 
level, and of <L3 feet ahovo the plan. Towards the top, Avlicro 
the bricks are exposed, I conuted from 15 to 20 i'cg\ilar 
courses, but I was unable to discover wbctlior tho original 
shape was square or round. Brom the solid ap];)oaranco of 
the mound at top, I infer that the whole mass is similar, and 
therefore that the Shigri mound is tho ruin of an old 
Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken siatuo in a soft 
dark grey saudstono much weather-worn. I found also a 
piece of carved stone, and a nirmhcr of stone boulders. Ac- 
cording to the people, the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought and unwr ought, but tho 
whole have been carried away to Pathargarh, which, iiidood is, 
said to derive its name of “ the stono fort” from tho quanti- 
ty of tho stone used in its construction. The stone ligurcs 
of gods and goddesses aro said to have supplied all the 
temples in Najibabdd. 

Of tho history of Moradhaj, or Maynradhwaja, nothing is 
known. The people bolievo that he was an ancient Baja, 
and that his son was Piia-Bhaj, or Pita-Bhwaja, wlio lived 
about the time of the Pdndus. The name of Moradhaj is 
well known in the north of Oudh, and Ihero also ho is said 
to have been a contemporary of the Pdudus ; but a gcnca- 
logy is given which makes him the fourth predecessor of 
Siihmlaly who was tho antagonist of Sayid Saldr of Balia- 
raich. Jf tho Moradhaj of ilobilkhand is tho same person 
as tho Moradhaj of Oudh, the date of his fort cannot possibly 
bo older than the latter half of tho ninth century. 

XXXII. CHATim BHUJ. 

CJmtur jBIiuJj or tho four-armed,” is tho name given 
by the people to an old fort situated in the very heart of the 
Tarai, midway between J^ampur and Naiui Tal, and about 
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six miles to the east of the high road. The name was imposed 
hy the villagers on the discovery of a fouv-armeci stone figure 
amongst the ruins of a stone temple. The ruins lie to the 
cast of the yillages of Maholi and Dalpur, and between tho 
Jonar Nadi and the Kakrola Nadi. The jangal is so dense, 
and the tigers so numerous, that it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous to trace these ruins, which exieud over several miles. 
The most prominent portion of them is a rxiined fort, about 
1,600 feet square, mth earthen ramparts 10 or 12 feet high, 
and from 80 to 100 feet thick. There is an entrance on the 
west side., near which there is a ruined mound of some height, 
apparently the remains of a stone temple. To the west of 
the fort thero is a group of four mounds from 10 to 18 feet 
in height, in one of which the Obatur Bhuj statue was found. 
Still further to the west towards the villages of Maholi and 
Dalpur thero are other mounds, with several tanks and walls 
and the traces of numerous foundations. The bricks scatter- 
ed about the plain are of large size, 12 by 9 by 2 inches. 
Nothing whatever is known about these ruins, but I will 
take an early opportunity of exploring them, as they promise 
to bo of much interest. 




Eeport of llie Archeological Surveyor to the Government of India during 

season 1864:-65. 


IluiaNG the past three years my researches have 
extended over the various districts of Northern ludiuj from 
the Gandak on the east to the Indus on the west, embracing 
the ancient provinces of Magadha or Biliiir, MitliiUi or 
Tirhut, Aijodliya or Oudh, 'Pancltdla or Rohilkhaud, Antav- 
heda or the Gangetic Doab, and Kiirulcshetra or Thanesar, all 
lying to the east of the Satlaj, and the two great provinces 
of Madra-desci and ^indhuSanmi'^i lying between tho Satlaj 
and Indus, which form the present PanjSb. During the sea- 
son of 186Ji-G5 my researches were coudned to tho districts 
lying between the Jumna and the Narliacla, which formed 
part of the ancieut MadhgaAemy or “middle country,” 
which is now commonly known as Central India. 'VYithiu 
these limits my enquiries have been very successful in 
throwing light on the interesting histories of the Oholians 
of Ajmer and Xhichiwflra, the ICaoliliwrihas of Narwar, 
Gwalior and Jaypur, and the Cluludols of Khajuriiho and 
Mahoha. The different cities and other places of interest 
are described in the following order, beginning at Jdairdt on 
the north-west and closing with iAIahoba on tho uorth-east; 

I. Bairat, or A^airata. 

II. Amber. 

III. Dhundhar, or Jaypur, 

lA^. Ajmer, or Ajayamera. 

V. Chaudriivati, or Jhdlra Pfltan. 

VI. Dhamnar. 

VII. Kliolvi. 

A^III. S^lrangpur. 

IX. IVIhau Maiddn. 

X. Jliarkon, or Bajraug-garli. 

XI. jVIhyhna, or Mdyapura. 

XII. JCiiihdras. 

XIII, Banod, or Narod. 

XIV. Nalapura, or Amrwar. 

XV. nimalgarh. 

XV T. Gwaliilr, or Gwalior. 
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XVII, Nui-ab^id. 

XVIII. Xutwilr, or KumantJiIpuri. 

XIX. Suhaniya. 

XX. Buri-Ch^ludcri. 

XXI. CbA,ndori. 

XXII. Xhajur^lUo, or ICliajuraya. 
XXIII. Mahoba^ or Mahotsava-uagara. 


1. BAlllAT, OR VAIRAT. 

In liis account of the geography of Northern India 
the celehrated Abn Eihhn makes the city of Uciram the 
starting point of three different itirLoraries to the south, the 
south-west and the west. This place has not been identified 
hy M. Eoinaud, the learned historian of ancient India, init 
its true locality has been accurately assigned to the neigli- 
hourhood of Jaypur. Its position also puzzled Sir Henry 
'Ulliot, who says, however, that, with one exception, “Nar- 
war satisdes all the req[uisito conditions.”^' But this posi- 
tion is quite untenable, as will bo seen by the proofs which 
I am now about to bring forward in support of its idontili- 
cation with Ndrdijani the capital of Bairht or Maisya. 

According to tlie Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tlisang, the 
capital of the kingdom of J?o-li-ye4o-lOi which M. llciuaud 
has identided with Pdrijdtva or Balrdt^ was situated at 500 
li, or 83f miles, to the west of Matliura, and about 800 U, 
or 13 3§ miles, to the south-west (read south-oast) of tlio 
kingdom of Wie-to-tu-lo^ that is, of SaicKlmy or the Sutlaj.f 
The bearing and distance from llathura point uncquivocnily 
to Baivdty the ancient capital of as the city of ilwcii 

hhsang’s narrative, although it is upwards of 100 miles 
farther to the south of ICullu than is recorded by the 
pilgrim, i: 

Abu BilifLu, the contemporary of Mahmud, places 
J^ardna, the capital of Karzut^ at 28 parasangs to the Avest of 
Mathura, § which, takiug the parasaug at 3^- miles, ivonld 
make the distance 98 miles, or Id miles in excess of tlvo 


» nnlmmmadaii Ilistoiiaiis, by i:)o;\son, 1 , 3£l,“-iioto, 
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iiioasurement of Ilwen Tlisnng. But as tlio narratives of 
the different Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the 
identity of Nardnu, the capital of Karzat^ -syith Mara y ana, 
the capital of Mairdt, this difference in the recorded distance 
from Mathura is of little moment. According to Abu Hihdu, 
Nar^nia or Bazdna yvas called Bdrdxjan by the MusalmauSj a 
name which still exists in Ndrdxjan]]ur, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-east of Bairht itself. From ICanoj to NaiAua 
Abu Ilibhn gives two distinct routes, the first direct nid 
Mathura, being 5G parasangs or 196 miles, and the other to 
the south of the Jumna being 88 parasangs or 308 milcs."^ 
The intermediate stages of the latter route are. Is/, Asl, 18 
parasangs or 63 miles ; 2nd, Salma, 17 parasangs or 69^ 
miles ; 3n?, Jandara^ 18 parasangs or 63 miles ; Uh, 
Jtajauri, either 16 or 17 parasangs, 64 or 69J miles, and, Wi, 
BazCina or Mavdxia, 20 parasangs or 7 9 miles. As the 
direction of the first stage is specially recorded to have been 
to the south-west of Kanoj, it may he at once identified with 
the Assai Ohdt on the Jumua, 6 miles to the south of Etawa, 
and about 60 miles to the south-west of Kauoj. The name 
of tho second stage is written Salima, for Arhich, hy the 
simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose to read 
Snliania, which is the uame of a very large and famous 
ruined town situated 25 miles to the north of Gwalior, of 
which some account will be given in the present report. 
Its distance from the Assai Glidt is about 66 miles. Tho 
third stage, named Jandara by il, Beinaud, and Chandra by 
Sir Henry Elliot, I talce to be Mindon. Its distance from 
Siiliania by tho Klietri Ghdb on the Ohambal River is about 
70 miles. The fourth stage, named Bajori, still exists under 
the same name, 12 miles to the south -w'est of Mdcheri, and 
about 60 miles to the north-west of liindon. From thence 
to Harainpur and Bairdt the road lies altogether through the 
hills of Alwar or Mdoheri, which makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact distance. By measurements on the litho- 
graphed map of eight miles to the inch, I make tlie distance 
to be about 60 miles, which is sufficiently near the 20 para- 
saugs or 70 miles of Abu Bihdu’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Ahu Rihdn, Nardna 
was 25 parasangs to tho north of Chitor in Mowar, 60 
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parascings to tlio east of Multan and 60 parasangs to the norUi- 
kasb of Anlialwara.^ The bearings of these places from 
Bail-tit are all finfEeieutly exact, but the moasiiremonts arc 
more than one-half too short. Bor the first distance of 25 
pavasangs to Chitor, I would protjose to read G5 parasanga 
or 227 rfiiles> the actual distance by the measured routes of 
the Quarter Master General being 217J miles. As the 
ilistancB of Chitor is omitted in the extract from Ahu Itiluiiij 
wliioli is given by iRasliid-ud-diu, it is probable that there 
may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the Tarildi-i-Hind, from which ho copied. The erroneous 
measurement of 50 parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excus- 
able on the ground that the direct route througli the desert 
being quite impassable for an array, the clislauco must Iiavo 
been estimated. The error iu the distance of Anluihvara I 
would explain by referring the measurement of GO pa?'amuffs 
to Chitor, which lies about midway between Bairht and 
Anhalwdra. Brom a comparison of all these clilforGnt 
itineraries I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Bazdna or Nardna^ the capital of Karzdt or Quzral^ ivith 
'Ndfd})anapvTi the capital of Bairdt or Vairdta. In Borishta 
the latter name is written either Kibral as iu Bow, or lialvdL 
as in Briggs, both of which names are an easy misreading of 
JFalrdl or Virdt^ as it would have been written by the 
IVliihammaclans. 

Virdi, the capital of jBaisya^ is celebrated in TTiiulu 
legends as tho abode of Baja Yirdta, where tlio fivo Paudua 
spout thoir exile of 12 years from Bill! or Xndraprastba. 
The country was also famous for tho valour of its people, 
as Manu directs that the van of an army should be com- 
posed of “men bom in ICiiruksbetra near Indrnprastha, in 
Matsija or VinUa, in Panch^la or Bunya-Kulija, and in 
Surasena of the district of Matbiu’a.”t Tlio rosidoace of 
Bhim Fanclii is still shown on iho top of a long low rocky 
hill about one mile to the north of the town. Tho hill is 
formed of enormous blocks of coarse gvitty quartz, which 
arc muoh weather-worn and roimclcd on all the exposed 
sides. Some of these blocks have a single straight face sloping 
inwards, the result of a natural split, of wdiicli advaul ago 
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lias lieen lalccn to form small dwellings Ly 11 le addition of 
rough siono walls plastered with much Such is the Bhim^ 
giipha or Bhim’s cave, which is formed by rough walls added 
to the overhanging face of a huge roelc about QO feet in 
diameter and 15 feet in height. Siuhlar rooms, but of 
smaller size, are said to have been the du'cllings of Bhim’s 
brothers. The place is still occupied by a few Brahmans, 
who profess to derive only a scanty subsistence from the 
offerings of pilgrims, a statement which is rather belied by 
their flourishing appearance. Just below Bhim’s cave a 
wall has been built across a small hollow to retain the rain 
water, and the fragments of rock have been removed from 
a fissure to form a tank, about 15 feet long by 5 feet broad 
and 10 feet deep; but at the time of my visit, on the 10th 
of November, it was quite dry. 

The present town of Bair fit is situated in the midst of a 
circular valley surrounded by low hare red hills, wliioh have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south of Delhi, and 11 jniles to the north of Jaypiir.* 
The main enti’ance to the valley is on the nor tli- west, along 
the hank of a small stream which drains the basin and 
forms one of the principal feeders of tiiG Qangd. The 

valley is about miles in diameter, and from 7-J to 8 miles 
in cncuit. The soil is generally good, and t]ie trees, and 
more especially the tamarinds, are very fine and ahimdant. 
Bairflt is situated on a mound of ruins, about one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, or upwards of 2^ miles in 
circuit, of which the present town docs not occupy more 
than one-fourth. Tho siUTOunding fields are covered with 
broken pottery and fragments of slag from the ancient 
coppery works, and the general aspect of tlie valley is of a 
copper red colour. The old city called is said 

to have been quite deserted for several centuries until it was 
rc-peopled about 300 years ago, most probably during the 
long and prosperous reign of Akbar. The town was certain- 
ly ill existence in Akhar’s time, as it is mentioned by Abul 
Bazl in the Ain-Akhari, as possessing very profitable copper 
mines. A number of largo mounds, about half a mile to the 
cast and immediately under the hill, are said to have formed 
part of the old city ; but, both from their position and 
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appearance, I am incliued to thmk that they must he the 
remains of some large religions establislinioni. At present 
the surface remains consist of rough stone foundations only, 
as the whole of the squared stones have been used in huild- 
ing the houses of the modern town. The number of liouscs 
in BainU is popularly reckoned at l,4i00, of which GOO are 
said to belong to Gaur Brahmans, dOO to Agarwal Baniyas, 
200 to Mieas, and the remaining 200 to various other races. 
Allowing the usual average of five persons to each house 
the popalation of Bair^t will amount to 7,000 persons. 

The earliest historical notice of Bairht is that of tlio 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang,in A. I). 034* Acoordiug to 
him, the capital was 14 or 16 Ih or just 2^ miles, in circuit, 
which corresponds almost exactly with the size of the aiiciont 
mound on which the present town is built. The people 
were brave and bold, and their king, who was of the raoo 
of JPei-she, either a Vaisija or a J3ais Bajpiri, was famous for 
his courage and skill in war. The place still possessed 
eight Buddhist monasteries, but they wore much ruined, 
and the number of monks was small. The Brabmans of 
clilTerent sects, about 1 ,000 in number, possessed 12 temples, 
but their followers were numerous, as the bulk of tlio popu-« 
lation is described as heretical. Judging from the size of 
the town as noted by Hwen Thsang, the population could 
not have been less than four times the present nuinhev, or 
about 30,000, of whom, the followers of Buddha may 
havo amounted to one-fourth. I hare dedneed this number 
from the fact that tlio Buddhist monasteries would appear 
to have lield about 100 monks each, and, as those of Bairdt are 
said to have been much ruined, the number of monks in Ilwcn 
Thsang's time could not Lave exceeded 60 per monastery, 
or 400 altogether. As each Buddhist monk begged his 
bread, the number of Buddhist famUics could not have been 
less than 1,200, allowing three families for the support of 
each monk, or altogether about 6,000 lay Buddhists in addi- 
tion to the 400 monks. 

The next historical notice of BaiiAt occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazui, who invaded the country in 
A. H. 400 or A. B, 1009, when the Baja submitted. But his 
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submission was of littlo avaii, as bis country u'as again invatled 
in the spring A. H. 4i0tlt or A. D. lOli, -when the Hindus 
were defeated after a bloody conflict. According to Abu 
Kiht^n the town was destroyed and the people retired far 
into the interior.* By Ifcrishta this invasion is assigned to 
tho year A. H. 4il3 or A. B. 1022, when the Idng, hearing 
tliat the inhabitants of two hiliy tracts, named KainU and 
Ndrdin {or Bairdt and B dray on) ^ still continnod the wor- 
ship of idols (or lions in some manuscripts), resolved to 
compel them to embrace tho Muliamruadan faith. f The 
place wms taken and plundered hy Amir-Ali, who found an. 
ancient stone inscription at Narayan, which was said to 
record that the templo of Ndnlyan had been built 40,000 
years previously. As this inscription is also mentioned by 
the contemporary historian, Otbi, wo may accept the fact of 
the discovery of a stone record in characters so ancient tliat the 
Brahmans of that day were unable to read them. I think it 
highly probable that this is tho famous inscription of Asoka 
that was afterwards discovered by Major Burt on the top of 
a hill at Bairdt, and which now graces the mnsenni of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 

The hill on whioli the inscription was found forms a 
conspicuous object about one mile to tho south-west of tho 
town. It is about 200 feet hig'h, and is still known by tho 
name of Bijak-Bahdri or ” Inscription Hill,” and the paved 
pass immediately beneath it, which leads towards Jaypur, is 
called Bijak Ghdt. The mass of the hill is composed of 
enormous blocks of grey granite intersected with thick 
veins and smaller blocks of reddish or salmon-colored 
granite. The ruins on the top ef the hill consist of 
two contiguous level platforms each IfiO feet square, which 
are thickly covered "with broken hricks and ilie remains 
of brick walls. Tho bricks are of largo size, 10^ inclios 
broad and front SJ to 4 inches thick. The western or upper 
platform is 30 feet higher than the eastern or lower one. 
In the centre of the upper platform there is a large mass 
of rocks w'hich is said to have been dug into by the Mahdrdja 
of Jaypur without any discovery being made. On examining 
this mass it appeared to me that it must have been the 
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core around AvliicU a brick slupa liad bccti Goaslructccl, 
and that the relic oliambcr would have boon formed in 
a crevice or excavation of the rock. The appro acli to this 
platform was on the south side, wdroYO I traced the remains 
of a large entrance with a flight of stone steps. On all four 
sides there are ruins of brick walls wliich once formed the 
chambers of the resident monks of this large inouasLory. 

In the middle of tlio lower jflatform there is a square 
chamber Avhicb was laid open by tlio Mahdraja^s excavations. 
From its size I Judged it to bo the interior of a temple. 
Close beside it, on the east, there is a gigantic mass of rock, 
73 feet in length, which is familarly knoAvn amongst the 
people by the name of Top, or the Gannon/' to which at a 
distance it bears some resemblance. This rock slopes gently 
backwards, and as the upper end projects considerably beyond 
’ the base, its appearance is not unlike that of the of a 

great gun, somewhat elevated and thrust forward beyond iho 
wlieels of its earriage. ITndor this part of the rock a small 
room has been formed by tho addition of rough stone walls 
after the fashion of the chamber on tho opposite liill called 
or “ Jfliim’s Cave.” On all four sides of the 
platform there arc the remains of brieJe walls which once 
formed the colls of the resident monks. 

These ruins on tho J^ijalc hill I take to ho the remains 
of two of tho eight Buddhist monastories, which were still 
in existence at the time of Ilwcu Thisang’s visit in A. X> 03^t. 
Their Buddhist origin is undoubted, as the famous inscription 
wfluch was found on the lower platfoinn distinctly records 
the belief of the donor in the ancient Buddhist Triad of 
JBiiddlia, Dliarma, and Sanplia.^ These two monasteries, 
therefore, must have been inexistence at least as early as the 
time of Asoka in 250 B. C., when the inscription was en- 
graved. As tho proclamation is specially addressed to the 
Buddhist assembly of Magadha, we must suppose, as BuvuouC 
has suggested, that copies were sent to all the greater Buddhist 
fraternities for the purpose of recording the enduring 
firmness of tho king’s faith in Ihc law of Buddha. Tho 
inscription must have been engraved on tho spot, as the stone 
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is a piece of tlie same salmoii-colouied granite, which forms 
so largo a part of the Bijah hill. 

The gveai antiquity of the siteef Bah-U is farther proY- 
ed hy the uumhors of coins of a very early date that are 
found every year amongst the ruins after the annual rains. 
During my stay I obtained specimens of cast copper coins 
without inscriptions, M^Uich, iu my opinion, are certainly 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. I obtained 
also a single specimen of one of the early Ilitra coins, 
besides a number of Inclo-Soythian copper coins, all of \Vhich 
are as early as the first century of the Christian era. As I 
procured only one Muhammadan coin of Bahlol, dated in 
A, H, 868, or A. D. 1463-G4i, I am inclined to believe in the 
Native tradition that BaiiAfe was deserted for several centu- 
ries after its destruction hy Mahmud in A. D, lOlX. 

A tradition preserved by Tod ascribes the re-huilding of 
JSairdt under the name of Vijaypur to Vijay G-ulilotj the 
fourth in descent from Kauaksen. But this is tlie mere 
assertion of a Bajput bard, which was evidently suggested 
by the name.* The people of Bairltt know nothing what- 
ever of Vijay Gahlot, and neither history nor tradition place 
the Gahlot race so far to the north. In a Persian manu- 
script which I obtained at Ohanderi, tlie celebrated Pritlii 
liaj Ohohdn is said to have ruled over Wildyat Birdtli pre- 
vious to ascending the throne of Delhi, which was no doubt 
quite true, as Baiiit lies about midway between A.j iner, the 
early country of the Cliohdns, and Dilli which liad lately 
been conquered by his grand lather, Yisala Deva.f We know 
from Hweu Tbsang that BainU bad a king of its own in the 
beginning of the 7tli century, and as the Muhammadans 
found a king reigning there in A. D. lOlX, it seems proba- 
ble that Bairat may have formed an independent kingdom 
during the whole of the inter vouing period of four centuries. 
Of its earlier state we have no records whatever, hut I am 
inclined to hazard a guess that the Ces'i of Pliny, u'ho inha- 
bited part of the hilly country between tbe Jumna and the 
Indus, may, perhaps, be the same name as the Fei-shG of 
Hwen Tbsang, which was the caste of the king at the time 
of his visit, and which may be identified either with the 
trading Vaisijai or with the Pi-ajpiit Bats. 

■it Ilajastljtin, I., 03. 
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IL AMBER, 

The name of Ambor is said hy Tod to ho dcrivod from 
‘‘ Ainhikeswar/' a title of Siya, -whose symbol Is in the middle 
of a tank, or Imii, in the midst of the old town. The 
water coyers half the Vmgam^ and a prophecy provaihs that 
■when it is entirely submerged, tlio State of Amhor 
perish. The tank of AnibariMe&want or AmUhhesioar still 
exists, and so docs tlio State of Amber, althongh no ling cm 
is now to he seen ! Indeech the Brahmans of Amber denied 
that any Ihigani had ever existed in the tank, and they derived 
the name from Anibansfitij or AmbariMa, as prononneod in 
the north-west, the sou of Mdndhuta, and king of Ayo- 
dhya, and not from Amhihesiuara or Siva. The namci 
of the town also is attributed to the same prince, who founded 
it at the same time with the tanlc. Its full name is said 
to have been Amharikhanera, which Avas gradually contracted 
to AmViner or A7nl)ei\ 

The term Met or J^ei\ which is found attached to so many 
names in llajpntaua, is stated by Tod to mean a hill,” l)uL 
this meaning is certainly erroueous, as at least one- half of 
the places so named stand in the open plain. I can iustanoo 
the celebrated fortress of Bliatnev in Hari^na, • Lho largo 
walled town of Stmyuner^ 8 miles to the south of Jaypur, 
and the Avell known city of Ajmer, all of tho Ayhich I 
have myself seen, and Avhich are undoubtedly built on 
the level plain ; indeed, Tod himself furnishes the host 
proof of the erroneousness of his own dormtion Avhen ho 
states that Ajmer is also called Ajidurg, for cliirg means 
“fort” and not a “hill,” although it must ho admitted 
that it is usually applied to a “hill-fort,” But tho fort 
of Ajaymev or Ajmer is called Tdrdyarh and BilaliAci-hot, 
and the name of Ajmer is restricted to tho toAVn. Out of 
twenty-eight places Avith names ending in 7ie)\mer,OY her, I liud 
that every one, without a single exception, refers to a Avalhnl 
town or fort, from which I conclude that such must ho tho 
true meaning of the term. Tod Avas no doubt misled partly 
h.y tho name of the sacred mountain of Mem, Avhicli lio 
adopted as the generic name for a hill, and partly by tho 
fact that many of the places so named arc actually situated 
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on liills. Tluis Kiimhlioiner in Knjpntaiia is a liill fortress^ 
but Kmnhhomer ol* Kimhlier, near Bbaratpur, is simply a 
mud fort builb on the open plain. 

m. BIIUNDIIAB, OR JAIPUR. 

The Bajpnt State of Jaypur derives its name from tlio 
modern city, which Was founded by Siwai-Jay Siub in the 
beginning of the 18tb century. The old uaiue of the coimtry 
was Bhmidlid)\ wbicli Tod derives from “ a once celebrated 
sacrificial mound (or dliund) at Jobnor,’* where the Ghohan 
king, Visala Deva, is said to have performed penance. Here 
Tod is doubly wrong, both in his etymology and his informa- 
tion, as the term for a mound is not dliundh^ but dliondha, 
aud there is no mound of the kind at Johner. In one of the 
funeral inscriptions near Jaypiir, I found the name of the 
country written Blmndaliar, and, according to the local 
Brahmans, Dhimdhn was a demon-king, who was slain by 
Satrnghna, the brother of Hama. But this is a mistake, as it 
was Lavana, the demon-chief of Mathura, who was killed by 
Satruglma. Bhuudhu’s cave still exists in the neighbouring 
lull at Galta, to or about 3 miles to the cast of Jaypur. 
Tt is a natural fissure near the top of the hill. The stream 
immediately below the hill was called after him, the Blmidliu 
Biver, aud the country on its banks was afterwards known as 
Blmndliuvodva or Dhmidhdr. In the Pur^nas, the Asura 
Bhuudhu is said have been slain by KuvalayAswa of the Solar 
race, who thereby obtained his well known title of Dlnmdhu-* 
indmi or “slayer of Bhuudhu.” The demon hid himself 
beneath a sea of sand, which was dug up liy KuvalA,ya,swa and 
his 21 sons, in spite of the fiery broatli of the monster which 
consumed 18 of them.f H. H. Wilson has suggested that 
iho legend probably originated “ in the occurrence of some 
physical phenomenon, as an earthquake or volcano hut I 
am rather inclined to attribute it in the vast sandy plains 
along both banks of the Bliundhu lliver, from which the 
wind raises clouds of smoke-like dust. Bishop Hober 
describes this part of the country as resembling a “ largo 
estuary, but studded with rocky islands, whose sands wore 
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left ]iere by the recocting tido/^^ In another i:)lace ho spealo 
of ib as a desolate plain of deep saud.’^ Of the wcstorii 
tract, Sir Erskine Perry says that he never travollcd over 
80 miles of more waste ground which seemed irrcclaimahlo 
from the nature of the soil, a deep aandPt 

As the Kaclihiodlias of Jay pur are emigrants from 
Gwalior and Karwar, their genealogy will he discussed when 
I come to describe these places in the latter part of this 
report. The Kachhwahas lost Gwalior in the hegijining of 
the 12th century, and before the end of it they wore iirmly 
established in Dhundhhr, 

ly, AJMER, OE AJAYMER. 

The celebrated city of Ajmer is situated at the northeim 
foot of the lofty hill-fort of TAir^Lgarb, two hundred and 
thirty miles to the south-west of Delhi, and forty-eight miles 
to the south-west of Jaypuv. It is enclosed by a wcill-huilt 
stone wall with the usual hatilementa, and live lofty gates in 
the modern style of Indian archil ec bur e. The population 
is estimated at about 25,000 persons, but from the orou'ded 
appearance of the houses I tliiuk that it must be greater, 
perhaps not less than 30,000. A very good view of the 
city and fort will be found in Tod's Rajasthan. The situa- 
tion is strikingly beautiful. To t!\e north lies the grrat lake 
of Ana-Sdgar^ entirely surrounded by hills ; to the lefi, in 
the midst of the open valley, the large oblong lake of BisaU 
X>eOy both of -which are fed by the head watov& of the Loni 
River. To the west rises the lofty fortress of Tarugarli, 
backed in the distance by the blue hills of Ajayphl, 
■which overlook the holy lake of Bushkar or BralinMA- 
fSthdii. 

The foundation of Ajmer, ov Ajai/mer, is universally 
attributed to the Ohohan Prince AjaypAhwlio is gravoly said 
to have reigned before the time of the MalAbhiirata. Tod 
also asci’ibes to him the er-ection of the fori of TdiAnarlv or 
Mitali-Kot; but, according to Mukji, the famous harcl of\ho 
Khichi Ghohdus, both the fort and the lake ^vere the work of 
Anoji, one of the sons of Vtsala Deva.t Of tbo di'scondanls 
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of Ajaypiil nothing’ is known until Mdiiih Jlciij^ wlioso date ia 
fixed by a well known memorial verse to the Samvat year 
7d'l or 7d7, but of wbat era is uncertain. Tod of course 
adopts the Samvat of Vikrama, and brings the CliobAu Prince 
into collision with tbe early Muhammadans some twenty 
yeai’sS before tbe invasion of Sindh by Muhammad Bin IChsiui, 
If any dependence is to be placed in the genealogy of tlie 
Cbobans, which is given by Cband in the Raj Rdycis, 

then Mflnik Hay must have reigned about A. B. 800, allow- 
ing 16 years to each reign ; and if the date of the memorial 
verse be referred to the Sake era, Mdnik Ray’s accession 
must be placed in A. B. 819 or 825. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to accept this late date, and to assign Maiiik Ray, who 
would appear to have been the real founder of the Clmhan 
power, to the beginning of the ninth century. M^nik Ray 
had 2d sons, who became the progenitors of the 24 branches 
of the Clioban race, of whom the most famous are the 
KhioJiif the Rhddoria^ the ILdraj the Deora, the Sonagaria^ 
and the Cholidn proper. In liis time the dominion of the 
Choh^n kings was extended to the great salt lake of Sdlcam- 
hliari or Sdml)lim\ from which they derived their title of 
Sflmbhari Rao, and wliioh remained in their possession until 
the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. The 
acquisition of SAmbhar cannot, I think, he placed later than 
A. B. 800, as we learn from tbe Sheklulwati inscription that 
Sinlia Raja, who was reigning in A. B. 901 to 973, was the 
5 til in descent from the Ohdhtimdn Prince Guvaka. If we 
allow 25 years to each generation, the date of Guvaka will 
be fixed in A. B. 825, at which time this branch of the 
Choh^ns would appear to have established their dominion 
over ail the country to the north of the SUmhhar Lake. 

According to the Rajput bards, the CliolAu, or Chdlm* 
mdn, is one of the four Agnikukti or “ fire-.sprung” tribes, 
"who wore created by the gods in the Anal-Kund or “ foun- 
tain of fire” on mount Aim, to fight against the Asimis or 
demons. But this claim must be of comparatively modern 
date, as tbe common G otrdcliilryci of all the Cholifin tribes 
declares tliem to be of tlio race of Vatsay through five famous 
ancestors Go ixmoh pravaraj, Row in Pell’s in- 

scription of Jaya Chandra of Kaiioj, we have a record of a 
grant of land made in A. B. 1177 to a Ksbatriya, named Ran 
RltshtTafibaia Yarmma, who is said lo he of tho Yatsa Goiva 
■with the five pmvaras of Bhargava, Chyavana, ApnaTana, 
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Alary a, Jamadagiiya. T’rom ilais docaaraGnt, there fovc^ 
■syc learn lliat tlio Cliohfms, even so late as tho reign of Prithi 
llaj, laid no claim to be sjarung from Jiro, but wero content 
to bo considered as descendants of tbo boly sage, JBlirigu, 
through Jfamadaguya Yatsa. Similarly, amongst all tlic 
numerous inscriptions that ^ve possess of tho Chbluhya or 
Solanld family, there is not one that makes any allusion to 
tho fable of their origin from fire. On tlio contrary tho 
Ohfllukyas in their inscriptions claim to bo descend ed from 
the holy sage, IVfanu, through Harita (Mcmamsya-gotrammi 
Jldyiti^jmtrdnam) . What, then, was the origin of the legend 
of i\\c Affnihilas “ fire-sphrung races?” On this point 
I will venture to hazard a conjecture that tho fable may 
have originated in the suggestivoness of a name. According 
to tradition tho famous city of Analimr or Anahodi'a-'i^iUau, 
the capital of the Solankis, was said to have been founded 
by Yana Kaja Solanki, w'ho named it after Anala, a Ghohan 
cowherd, who had pointed out the spot to him. According 
to another version tho place was originally established by 
Anala Oholian himvSelf As tho date of the event was un- 
Iciiown, and waa certainly remote, Amla was placed at the 
head of all the Chohan genealogies as the progenitor of the 
race. Then as anala means ^‘hre,” it naturally folloumd 
that the cowherd was dropped, and the element of fire 
adopted as the originator of the race, 

Now, if this suggestion has any foundation in truili, wo 
must expect to find in the original legend that it is tbo 
Ohoh^lua alone who were fabled to liaro sprung from lire, 
Siicli I believe to he tho moaning of tho following extract,' 
which I copied from the books of tho hard of llio 

Khichi Gholiaus : 

Dmhmd-jlha mis SoLANKniyjfi^c/d liua, 

Brahma Citalttk Eao hiwtlija : 
aSV m~ha an s-het Pu W a a _p rtz dd 
JDem-ha ansAia 'Fiviiiylra. 2'>ciidd Ima, 

Amil-kiuid sii ujmna, alsar plieylydn 
Ahu taj Alhdrhgmdii cMho-hans Chdlmwcui. 

Prom PralimfL’s essence the Solaukhi was born, 

Prahmtl named him Chdluh-Uao 
Prom Siva’s essence tho Btnodr was horn, 

Prom Pevi’s essence the Barli/dr was born ; 

Prom the fount of hro sprang up, and wandered foitli 
Leaving Abu for Abhurh, of chosen race, the Ghdkuiodii, 
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Here wo sco tliat at some former period it was the 
Chohau alone who "was fabled to have been produced from 
the fount of hre on Abii, and that the other three races were 
then said to hare sprung* from the essenco of three different 
fjocls. Ilcre also there is no trace of the modern spelling of 
Chatiirmhi derived from cliatur “ four,” which must have 
been adopted after the inyention of the later fahle of 
fire-sprung races. On the contrary the name is written 
Chdkiiiodii in agreement with the Qhdlnimdn of the old 
Shekhawati inscription of A. D. 9G1, and is pointedly derived 
from the Hindi c/iu/i, “desire or choice,” which is an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit iclicltha. 

In tbe more modern version of the legend, as related by 
Tod, tho creation of the four Agnihila races is ascribed to the 
powerful incantations of "tlie Brahmans who dug a pit, and 
kindling tho sacred fire prayed for aid to MahA-dova.*^ Birst 
issued the 'Banlidva^ then the J?rumdmi and nest the 
ChdluJca or SolanM^ each of whom failed to overcome tho 
demons. Last of all arose a lofty figure with four arms 
( GliaturhalmJ , who was therefore styled the Choluln. He 
prevailed against tho demons and restored the ascendancy of 
the Brahmans. But this version of the Eajput hards differs 
somewhat from the- account which is given in the Prithi llaj 
Hay as of Chand, according to whom an incantation was com- 
menced hy the whole body of Bisliis or holy sages on Mount 
Abu under tho leadership of Yasishtba. The ceremony was 
iiitorruptcd by tlio demons {lldlislHisas)^ when at tho prayer 
of Vasishtha, there appeared the JS>dtliori the Chdliih, and tho 
FamCir, who eucoimtered the demons hut wore unable to 
overcome them. Then the Ulslii prayed again, and instantly 
there appeared a fourth warrior, the GMliiiimu ^chatur-Vir- 
Ghdlmwdn, who defeated and slow the demons, and the 
ceremony was successfully concluded by the assembled Bishis. 
I have two copies of this part of Cband’s poem, both of wliicli 
agree in subsi Luting the name of Jldthor for tho J^ciyihdr of 
Tod’s account. But I presume that it must be a mistake, as 
the J?(trihdr is universally admitted to have been one of the 
four Agnikiilas. 

The earliest historical notice of Ajmer ia by Perishta, 
who states that in the year A, II. 68, or A, B. 682, the llai 
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of Ajmer wag related to the Kaja of Lalior. Hut the rcla- 
tioushii) must have been only a connexion by marriage, as 
even tradition does not venture to assign any part of the 
Punjab to the dominion of the Chohans. It is tmo that Tod 
has placed Khiclii CholiA-us in the Sindh Sdgar Doah at 
Khiohipur P&.tan, -which ho has identified with the Kechkot 
of Bahar. But IChichipur Pfitan is a well known town in 
Umatwdra close to the southern border of the present district 
of dLhicliiWc^ra, which is universally admitted to have been 
the ancient seat of the Khiclii Cliohdns, After the conquest 
of the country by the Kbilji Kings of Mahva, the name of 
the towm was slightly altered to Khiljipiir J?dtun, and under 
this appellation it wall ho found on Tod’s OAvn map lying 
between the Kdli Sindh and the Betwa, tlie two rivers wdiich 
he has identihed Avith the Sindh and Behat of the Punjab. 

The next notice of Ajmer is in the year A. H. 377, or 
A. B, 987, Avhen tho Baja is said to have sent aid to Jaypfib 
Baja of Labor and Kabul, against the Ghazni King Sabuk- 
tngin. Again in A, H. 399, or A. B. 1008, the Baja of Ajmer 
joined the great confederacy of Hindu chiefs under Anand 
Pdl to oppose Mahmud, In neither of these instances is tho 
name of the Baja given by Pewishta, and unfortunately 
the bardie annals of the Gbobdns are too meagre and con- 
fused to be of any real historical use. IJnfortuualoly also 
Tod’s attempts at explanation have only added to the con- 
fusion, as he ignores the twice recorded date of S. 1220, 
or A. B. 11G3, of Visala Beva on the Belhi pillar, to 
make him an opponent of Malnnud in the beginning of 
the 11th century. In one place he gives to Hars Baj, 
AAdiom the Hara hard assigns to the year S. 827, or 
A. B. 770, the honor of conquering Sahnktngin Aviih tho 
title of SiiUmh-graliai Avhioh in another placo he gives to his 
successor Biijgan Beo.’^ I have compared tho lists of tho 
Hara and Kliicbi bards with the genealogy given by Chand 
in two different copies of the Pritlii Bnj Rayas, AALich has 
resulted in the con vie lieu that the chief cause of error in 
Tod, as AA^cll as in the hards, has originated in the mistaken 
idea title ation of two different princes of the same name as 
one person. In Chand’s list 1 tiud that Vtaala Deveti tho 
grandfather of Prithi Baj, is the fifth in succession from 
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Vira Tlsalciy the son of VharmadH HaL The last princQ 
is, no doubt, the same as Tod’s DJiunm Goj^ who was the 
father of Visala Deva. Tod’s early date of S. 106G, or 
A. D. 1009, must therefore apply to Vira Visala, while the 
date of llie Dollii pillar will apply to the later Vlsala Deva. 
The accuracy of Oliand’s gencalof^y, which makes Visala 
Dova the grandfather of Pritlii llaj, is confirmed by an 
inscription, quoted by Tod himself,^ which makes Tejsi of 
Chitor, the couteuipovary of Visala Deva; for, as Tejsi w’as 
the grandfather of Saniarsi, wlio was the ally of Prithi Paj, 
it follows that Tejsi’s ally, Vlsala Deva, was most probably 
the grandfather of Pritlii Paj, The earlier prince, Vim 
Vtsala^ will thus naturally become the contemporary of 
Mahmud of Ghazui, and his father, Dliarmddhi ovI)h(crmgaji 
the contemporary of Sahuktugin. With this explanation 
I thiuk it highly prohahlo that Dharmtldlii was the Baja 
of Ajmer, who scut succour to Jayp^l iu D, 987, and 
that his son, Vira Visala, was the nest Baja of Ajmer, who 
joined the great confederacy of Hindu priuoes under Anand 
Pfil against Mahmud. 

According to Perishta, Mahmud reached MuMn iu 
Bamz&,u of A. H. ^115, about 1st December A. D, 1021, 
from wdience be crossed the desert to Ajmer. Here, find- 
ing that the Baja and inhabitants had abandoned the city 
rather than submit to liitn, Mahmud ordered it to be sacked, 
and the adjacent country to be laid waste;” and judging that 
the siege of the fort (of Tdi’tlgarh) would occupy too much 
time, he left it unmolested, and proceeded on bis march to 
Harhw^hla, the capital of Gujartit.t At the close of the cam- 
paign in A. H. dll?, Mahmud was obliged to return to Gbai^ni 
by the route of Sindh, as Brahma Deva of Gujartlt with the 
Baja of Ajmer and others had collected a great army to 
oppose him in the desert. The others” wdio joined in this 
confederacy against Mahmud are detailed by Ohand in the 
extract which Tod has given from tho Prithi Eaj Bfiyas, but 
as nearly all the names are those of tribes and not of kings, 
they are of no use in determining the date of the event,! 

Ajmer is not mentioned again until the time of Muham- 
mad Ghori, who in A. H. 687, or A. D. 1191, took possession 

aa3a3tlmi, II., dl9,— note. 
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of Bilancla, but dofeatcd on bis rcttirn by Pritlii Uaj, 
whose territory be bad thus invaded. Two years later the 
Glioriau king again invaded India, and having defeated Pritlii 
Eaj on the fatal field of bTarilna, near Tiraori on the Chi tang 
Biver, proceeded “in person to Ajmer, of whiob he also took 
possession, after having put some thousands of tlie inhabitants 
who opposed him to tbo sword, reserving the rest for slavery.-^ 
Afterwards, on the promise of punctual payment of a largo 
tribute, be delivered over the country of Ajmer to Gola Bai, 
a natural son of Pritlii Kaj. In tbo following year A. IT. 
690, or A. D. 119-T, Gola llai was driven out by Homrilj, a 
relative of Pritlii Eaj ; but the expelled prince having sought 
the assistance of Kutb-ud-din Aibog, the Viceroy of ilubam- 
mad Ghori, the country was again invaded in A. I). 1196, 
when Hemraj was defeated and killed, and the territory of 
Ajmer was permanently annexed to the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi. 

In A. H. 592, or A. D. 119G, the llaja of Oujardt, with 
the assistance of the Mers, determined on tho re-capture of 
Ajmer. Aibog instantly niarcbed from Delhi to encounter 
tlio Mers before the junction of the Gujardt troops, but he 
was signally defeated by them, and was obliged to take refuge 
ia Ajmer. II ere he was beleaguered by tlio Hindus for ncnrly 
a year luitil the arrival of rein for cements from Ghazni, udicn 
the siege was raised and the enemy re treated. Aibeg follow- 
ed the retiring army, and, ha^dng defeated thorn with great 
slaughter near Sirohl, advanced to Hahrwala which he cap- 
tured, and tlicn returned to Delhi by ^vay of Ajmer. 

The enthusiastic annalist of the llajputs has remarked 
that “Ajmer has been too long the haunt of Mogals and 
Pat bans, the Goths and Vandals of rmjasthan, to afford much 
scope to the antiquary,”! It can, however, boast of one 
huildiug, the great mosque, which is one of the earliest and 
finest nionumenls of the IVIuhammadan po^YCl' in India. 
Like the great ICntb Masjid at Delhi, the Ajmer mosque 
was built of the spoils of many Hindu temples, which were 
thrown down by tlie bigotry of the conquerors. Its very 
name of Adhai-dbi-ha-jhopm, or tho “shed of 21- days,’’ 
wbieh is the only appellation by which it is now known, 
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woiild seem to point directly to ilxe nstoiiisliing rapidity of 
its erection, and as this could only have boon effected by the 
free use of the ready dressed materials of prostrated Hindu 
temples, I accept the popular name as confirmatory proof 
of the actual origin of the inasjid, udiich is amply attested 
by an in spec (ion of the edifice itself. Tod supposed that 
the udiole of this magnificent h nil ding was originally a 
single .Tain temple, to which the conquerors liad only added 
the noble screen wall, with its seven pointed arches, wiiich 
forms the front of tho mosque. It is true (hat the signs of 
re-arrangcmcnt in tlie pillars are not so striking and apparent 
as ill those of the great Kutb iMosque at Delhi, but they are 
equally numerous and conclusive. One decisive iustauce of 
this kind, wdiicli is frequently repeated, ivill be sufficient 
to prove this point. Tims in the left hand row of pillars in 
Tod’s engraving, there will bo observed a square projecting 
bio civ with the angles recessed, which is interposed between 
a lower ocl agonal shaft, and an upper square shaft. On 
examining these projecting blocks I fonnd that they must 
originally have been surmounted by shafts of the same shape 
as themselves, as their upper surfaces are all rough, aud 
many of them still show empty cramp holes on the top, hy 
which they were once secured to the stones aliove them. It 
is equally certain that they are not Jain pillars, as I found 
many four-armed figures sculptured on them, besides a 
single figure of the skeleton goddess Kail. 

The great mosque of Ajmer consists of a quadrangle 
cloistered on all four sides, witli a lofty screen wall of seven 
pointed arches forming a magnificent front to the western 
side. The side cloisters are mostly ruined, but the whole 
of the seven nohle arches of tho screen wall, as Avcll as the 
grand pillared cloisters behind them, are still standing. 
Altogether it is the finest and largest specimen of the early 
Muhammadan mosque that now exists.’^ It is of the same 

* Seo Pl.\tc LXXIV fov a plan of tho Ajmer Srasjid. Afy mcasuiemontfi give tlio 
niii'.iJc t]iijienfc*iunfi as 272 fe&fc G indies fiom noith to KOiitli, aiul 26-t feet 0 inches from 
east to ^vesfc In one nf tho niches of the cntiimce gatow.iy I found two dimensions recoulcd 
tlnih //»(M72, /(()4 167, in rndo Nilyaii chaiactcis. These nunibeis cnnuu.sly corroboiatu 
ijjy inoaMuenieuts, for .as 172 167 ■ 272-5 : 2GJaI7 feet, or less than oiiG-qunrter 

of an nidi difleiont fiom my hreadtli of tho cnolosuie. The t«o dinieiiMons together give 
.'111 iwei.ige length of lO'OOSS indiea for the old KAlh, or cubit of Ajnior, I nm uiclined to 
aseriho these ineasiivomcnts to a mason, named Dliarma, n ho lias placed a record of Iiia visit in 
siimlai cliaiactciP in the same place, — Seo No. 9 Plato LXXV, — wliidi I lead iianiiitt l'JC2, 
roj ■:/({’, Jcih lath 8, f!uivudfid)'l JViurtnd liui}dl/.o. “In tho year 1 162 for A 1405) on 
the SLli of tho Waning Afoon of Jye.-itlij by the nnisoii l)h.iniu ot Ihiiuli ” — Sec Nos. 8 .and 
0 inscriptiOH.^i in Plate LXXY. 
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ftge as the Kutb Mosque at Delhi, butit is considerably largoi’j 
and in very much better preservation. I fotind it clifficult 
to follow some parts of the plan of the Delhi mosque^ but 
nearly every part of the qhan of the Ajmer mosque is still 
traceable, so that the original design of the architect can 
he restored -without much . difficulty. Externally it is a 
square of 259 feet each side, with four peculiar star-shaped 
towers at the corners. There arc only two entrances,— one 
to the east, and the other to the south, ^ — the north side being 
built against the scarped j'oclc of the hill. Tlie interior con- 
sists of a quadrangle 200 feet by 175 feet, surrounded on 
all four sides by cloisters of Hindu pillars. The mosque 
itself, which forms tlie western side of tlie quadrangle, is 
269 feet long by 57-^ feet broad, including tho great screen 
wall, which is no less than 11^ feet tbiclc and 50 foci high. 
The vast size of the Ajmer mosque will be best appreciated by 
a comparison of its dimensions with those of tl\e groat 
Kutb Mosque at Delhi, which was built in tlio same reign, 
but just seven years earlier than the other. Iain therefore 
inclined to believe that the two mosques must have been 
designed by the same arcliitecb, and tliat even the same 
masons may possibly have been employed in the decoration 
of caoh. 

Delhi, Ajiegu. 

Exterior dimensions ... 147-1 X 47 feet, 259 X 571 feet. 

Interior „ ... ]35 X 33 „ 2(8,1- ^ „ 

Ei’ont of scveei-\ wall ... 135 „ 2,00 j, 

Thickness of do. ... 8 „ llj 

In further confirmation of my suggestion that tho two 
mosques must have been tho work of the same architect, I 
may cite the close agreement in the size and proportions of 
their arches. I niay cite also the very striking accordance 
in the general design of the two mosques, as well as tho 
almost literal conformity in the decorations of the screen 
walls. 

In the Hath IMosque at Delhi, the Mdzlnah, or Muazzin’a 
tower, for calling tho faithful to prayer, is a distinct and 
separate building known as the celebrated Hutb Minar. JJufc 
in the Ajmer Mosque we liavc the earliest example of a pair 
of Muazzin s towers in two small ininavs ■s^d^icll are placed on 
tho top of the screen wall over tho great centre arch. TJiis 

arrangement was impracticable in tho Delhi mosque, as the 
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screen wall is only eight feet thick; hut in the Ajmer 
mosque, with its massive screen wall 11-^- feet thickj the 
arcliitect found it possible to erect two small luinarS, lO-g- 
feet in diameter, for the use of the Muazzin. The tops 
of both of these miuars are now ruined, but enough 
still remains to show that they wore sloping hollow 
towers, with 21 faces or flutes alternately angular and circu- 
lar, just like tliose of the Kuth minar. Like their great 
prototype also, they were cUviclod into separate stages or 
storeys by horizontal belts of writing, of Avhich tAVO bolts of 
the north minar still remain partly legible. 

In the lower belt of Avriting I was able to read Sultiln- 
m Suldtm-tis-SharJc * * * Ahu-ul-Muzafav Ailtamish ns 
Soutane Ndser Amiv-ul Miiminin.^ This is suffleieut to show 
that the mosque must have been completed during the reign 
of Altamish, or between A. D. 1211 and 123(3. But in the 
back Avail of the mosque, and immediately under the roof of 
the second dome from tlio centro towa.vd& the rigid or aortli^ 
I discovered another inscription in tAVO linos of Ifufio 
characters, Avliicli records the erection of the masjid in the 
month of Zi-Eijjali A. H. 596, or in September A. I). 1200. 
This inscription, Avbich is incomplete at the beginning, has 
been restored and translated for me by the kindness of Colonel 
W. Nassau Lees :t 

(This Masjid Avas built) during the guardianship of 
Akbar, the son ot' Ahmad (by the help of God), the Creator, 
the Everlasting, in the month of Zi-Hijjab, flve hundred and. 
ninety-sis.” 

As this inscription is a record of the building of the 
mosque which Avas intended to be read, it is evident that 
it is not in its original position, for the present situation is 
so claik that the stone has hitherto escaped notice. ludoed, 
the fact of the incompleteness of the record shows that the 
stone must have heon cut on the right hand to make it fit into 
its present position. I infer that this inscription must have 
belonged to the present mosque from the fact that the con- 
temporary mosque at Delhi still hears inscriptions of difforent 
dates. It has, hoAvever, strack me that it might possibly 
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refer to sonic small mosc^iiOj wliicli had original!/ oocupicd 
tliG same site, and wliicli might actually have been huill in 
the short period of “ t^vo days and a half,” that is alluded to 
iu til 3 popular name of the present mosq^ue. 

On entering the mosque by the ceuire arch, ivo sec a 
vast pillared hall, 2dS feet long and 40 feet ividc, covered 
by a tlat recessed roof, ivhicli is divided into nine octagonal 
compartments, corresponding ■with the seven arches of the 
soreen wall, and the two corners of the cloisters. In this 
hall there are fire rows of columns, of which one row is 
placed against the bade wall. In the side cloisters there wore 
only four rows of columns of which little now remains, save 
a few stumps which still cling to the walls. In the jiiasjid 
proper, or western side, there were 124 i3iUars, in the eastern 
cloister there ivere 92, and in each of the side cloisters, 
G4 pillars. Altogether there were 314 pillars, hut as each 
of these represented at least two of the original pillars, 
the actual number of Hindu coliunns could not liave been 
less than 700, which is equivalent to the spoils of from 20 to 
30 temples. I examined all these pillars most minutely in 
search of inscriptions, or mason’s marks that would throw 
sonic light on the probable dale of the despoiled temples. Tlie 
searcli was not altogether uusuccessfnl, as I found several 
short records and single letters, which would appear to have 
been contemporary mason’s marks. I found Ibe iiainos of 
K(^sava Sri Sihala^ and Ddbara^ on different pillars in char- 
acters of the 11th or 12th century, and on a phllar at 11 lo 
north end I found a longer record of about the same ago 
which reads Maliacla ^ l^unagham Hrorn these scanty 
records I infer, hut with sonic hesitation, that most of tlio 
temples wdiich furnish eel materials for tlic building of the 
great mosque must Lave been erected during the lltli and 
12th centuries. 

In his account of the Ajmer mosque, Tod nicnlions a 
small frieze over the apex of the centre arch, wdnch ho 
thought “ contained an inscription in Sanskrit, with which 
Arabic has been commingled, Loth being unintclligiblo.”| 
I looked in vain for this inscription, and lam inclined to 
believe that Tod may have mistaken some of tho square 


^ Scu rUto LXXV, Nus. 4, C, auvl 7 I'or tliib inscnption. 
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I£ufi.c writiaf^ for ancient Sanskrit. It is, indeed, possible that 
tUe square Knfie inscriptioa, nduch records tLo building of 
the mosque in A. H. 590, may once have occupied the posi- 
tion described by Tod over the apex of the centre arch, as 
portions of some of the courses of stone are now missing 
ia that position. Each arch is surrounded hy three lines of 
writing, which are divided from each other by two hands of 
rich arabesque ornament. The tu'o iuucr linos of writing 
arc Arabic, but the outer line is square Tuglira or Euhe. 
The whole of the ornament is deeply and boldly cut in a hard 
yellow lime-stone, and although somewhat discoloured by the 
weather, it still retains all its original sharpness of outline. 
Tod happily describes it as “a superb screen” of Sara- 
cenic architecture;” but I am inclined to tliiulc that the 
two great mosques of Delhi and Ajmer belong to a higher 
and nobler style of art than the Saracenic architects ever 
roachecl. In boldness of design, and grandeur of conception, 
which aro perhaps duo to the genius of the Islamite archi- 
tect, tliese two splendid mosques of the first Indian Muham- 
madans are only surpassed by the soaring sublimity of the 
Christian Cathedrals. I3nt in gorgeous prodigality of orna- 
ment, in beautiful richness of tracery, and endless variety of 
detail, in delicate sharpness of finish, and laborious accuracy 
of workmanship, all of which are due to the Hindu masons, 
I think that these two grand Indian inoaquea may justly vio 
with the noblest buildings uhich the tvorld lias yet produced. 
In attributing the design to the MusalmHn aroint ect, and all 
the constructive details to the Hindu, I am cliielly influenced 
by the fact that the arch has never formed part of Hindu 
structural architcoture, although it is found in many spieei- 
inens of their rock-hewn temples. The design, tliereforc, I 
lake to he Muhammadan, but as tlie arches of the Ajmer 
mosque are formed by overlapping stones, I conclude that 
the actual construction was the 'work of Hindu masons, who 
wore ignorant of the art of forming an areli by radiating 
voussoirs. 

V. JIIALRA PATAH, OR CHANDRAVATI. 

The beautiful temple of Clmndravati has been more 
fortunate than the great mosque of Ajmer, as it has boon 
described hy the able and critical Pergussou, as Avcll as by 
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the entliusiastic Tod.* But as tlieir accounts of CliandrA- 
yafci arc confined to tliis one benutiful temple, wliicli is the 
principal ruin of tlio place, I think tliat a general clesoription 
of all the existing remains of this old city \yiil not bo 
oufc interest. 

Tlio ruins of OliauclrAyati are situated on both banks of 
the Ghandva-bhdga Kadi, a sraall stream ^vhicli flows from 
south-west to north-east, and falls into tlio lOili Sindh, a few 
miles above Gagron. To tlio north lies the rnodorn city of 
Jhhlra Patan, the walls of which would appear to have been 
almost entirely built of the red stone supplied hy tlio ruins 
of Chandravati, which still cover a space of more than a 
mile from east to west, and of about a mile from north to 
south. The principal ruins are all clustered together on the 
north bank of the Ohandra-blidga rivulet, which here flows 
from west to east over a stony bed with a clear rippling 
stream, about 20 yards broad. f The hanks of the stream 
are studded with the remains of ghats aud flights of stops, 
on w'hich are collected a large number of broken statues and 
fragments of sculpture. The principal ghat is flanked hy 
two modern Vaisliuava temples, dedicated to QJicdiirI}h4j aud 
Lcihshni Ndrdyan. Here the women of the city bailie 
and comb out their hair standing naked to the waist in the 
midst of the ntunerons Brahmans. 

The building of the old city is popularly atinbuted lo 
lPa}a Chandra Sena, of iMalwa, who, according to Abul Fazl, 
was the immediate successor of tUo famous Vikvam^ditya. 
Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as I obtained several 
specimens of old cast copper coins without legends, hesidos 
a few of the still more ancient square pieces of silver whicli 
probably range as liigh as from 500 to 1000 B. C. Those 
coins aro, perhaps, sufficient to show that tlio place wms 
occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena ; hut as none 
of the existing ruins would appear to ho older than the Gth 
or 7th century A. D., it is not improbable that the city may 
have been re-founded hy Chandra Sena, and named after 
himself Chandrdvati. I think it nearly certain that it must 
have been the capital of Ptolemy’s district of Sandrahatis ; 
and, if so, the tradition which assigns its foundation to the 


* rcigosioii, IlluRti-ationfj of Indian Arcliitectiiio, p. 33 j Tod'w lliijasUiaii , II, 733. 
t See riate LXXVI. Xoi a maji of Jlmlia rilan. 
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begiuniug of llio ClirisLian era avouUI seem lo bo correct. 
To cl discovered an inscription elated in S. 7l'8j or A. D. 001, 
■which T was unable to find, and unfortunatoly his account of 
it, which mixes up MaMdeva with an a mi tar of Ikuldha, 
does not appear to me to he entitled to inueli confidence. 
In the large temple marked D in the p)lan, I found the frag- 
ment of a square pillar inscrihod on three faces Avith the 
names of rims Avho had paid their devotions at the 
shrine of Siva in the Samvat year 1153, or A. D. 1090. This 
pillar will ho again referred to in my ace mint of the temple. 
The old roofs of all the temples arc gone. 

The temple nearest the ghat, marked A on the plan, is 
a modern structure enshrining several ancient statues. On 
the outsido to the west is a figure of Yislinu, and to the 
south a figure of Nctra-Sinha. In tlio inside there is a 
threc'headccl and ten-armed statue of Vishnu, feet in 
height, with a female figure, four feet in height, on each 
side, with face turned towards him, and hands clasped in 
adoration. The male figure has ornamented hoots or hiisldns, 
and is partially clad, hut Llie females are quite naked, 
except a cloth round the loins. I think that the group 
represents Vishnu and his tAvo wives, Lakshml and Satya- 
vdma. The figures are well executed, and the attitudes are 
easy and natural. 

The second temple marked B is also a modern building, 
containing an ancient statue with the name of Jiva in- 
scribed on the pedestal in characters of the 10th or lltli 
century. ITie figure is four -armed, and is seated on a lotus, 
witli two hands resting on the lap. Jiva is tlio name of 
Vrisliaspati, the preceptor of tho gods, who is the same as 
the planet Jupiter, and who is usually represented with four 
arms. But as Jiva means “life, or brciaili,*’ I have a suspi- 
cion that the figure is intouded for Bralund, the creator. 
The head,' which is separate, is a modGi’n one of coarse 
AA^orkmanship. 

The third temple marked G is also a new building 
onshriniug an ancient group of Siva and Barvaii seated on 
tho bull Nandi. These two Saiva temples, B and 0, are 
placed together to the north of the Vaislinava temple A. 

The fourth temple marked B is the heantiful pillared 
shrine AAdiicli has been described hy Tod and Borgus.soix. As 
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it at prcsciit stands, this temple consists of an open porch, or 
mandaiKt^ 31 feet by 28 feet, sapported on 20 round columns 
of great beauty. Beyond this is the ante-chamber, or 
antardla, ivbicli once contained an inscription in a framed 
recess on the left hand, four feet five inches long hy two feet 
ono inch hi’oad, -which is said to have been retuovccl liy somo 
Sahib. But as the inscription is not mentioned hy Tod, who 
■urns the first Buropean to yiaii llils shrine, the Brahman’s 
story of its removal is certainly untrue. I liayo a suspicion 
that I'ciVs inscription, dated in A. D. GOl , which has already 
h(;cii reterred to, may liayo belonged to this temple. '*=' This 
point may, perha\)Sj be determined l)y a refereneo to Tod’s 
papers in the museum cl the Koyal Asiatic Society. As 
Tod admits that he carried otf a cart load of statues to 
TJdaypur, I think it probable that the inscription may liave 
been i'emo\'cd at the same time, as I searched for it in yain 
amongst the ruins of Chaudravati. 

Beyond the anfe-ohambor is tiie (jm'hha-grilia^ or .sanc- 
tum, intended for the ensliriucnient of the statue of the god 
to whom the temple was dedicated, At presenb the shrine is 
devoted to the worship of Sivu, whoso lingam occupies the 
centre of the sanctum. Jnnncdiately behind is a statue of 
Parvati, and behind this, against the hack-wall, there is a 
group of Siva and his wife, as Jlara-GauH^ seated on the bull 
Nandi. On the outside of the temple also, in a niche facing 
the north, there is a figure of Burgil killing tho 21ahes(ls'm\ 
or buffalo-demon, and in two other nielics on the same face 
there are two small four-armed figures of Yishnii and Siva. 
But in spite of the accumnlalcd evidence in favour of tho 
Saim origin of this temple, I am satisfied that it -was origin- 
ally dedicated to Vislmu. This would have been highly 
probable from the antiquity of tho templo alone, hut it is 
rendered quite certain by the position of the figure of Vishnu 
as Gadddha)\ or the '‘mace-bearer,” which is placed imme- 
diately o^'cr the centre of the entrauco to tho sanctum. 
Mr. PergLisson had already come to the .same coticlusioii, and 
he points to two instances of a similar conversion in the 
Mori temple at Chitor and tho Brahmauical rock-cut templo 


Ah the Sainvnfc of Vili.-iiriiUlitya docs not .'ij.pcai to lin.ve toon iimiho atthifi early 
pciKul, the tiiic iMu oX the u'feurtl to tho Sakaeia, will bo Ulo years later, 

■or A O, 820. 
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at To tliese I may add tlie lofty tomplo called 

Tell-munda)' in the Ifort of Gwalior, and. ilic I’ock-cut temple 
ill tile Uclayagiri II lU near Bhiha. 

Mr. T'cj’^usson lias described the Chandrhvati temple as 
“the most eleyvint speoimeii of colnmnar nrehitectiu’e’* that 
he had seen in Upper India. In tliis opinion I fully concura 
as it is certainly tlio most heaiitifnl specimen that I have met 
with. In the cloisters of the JCufch Mosque at Delhi there 
are many jiillars equally hoautifuh and, perhaps, even more 
elaborately decorated ; but their beauty is marred hy their 
present incongruous arrangcinent, which has jninhled toge- 
ther in close juxtaposition columns of all shapes and sizes 
that have no harmony Avith each otlier. In the Chandravati 
temple, on the contrary, the AAdiole range of columns is in 
happy keeping, and though the details of ornamentation are 
dilferent, yot they are all of one general design, so that there 
is no single pillar of strange appearance to distract the eye 
and spoil the architectural unity of the building. But 
elegant as these pillars are, I agree with Mr. Bergusson in 
opinion that the roof must have been even more beautiful. 
Only tAAm of the smaller compartments of the roof uoav 
remain. t Tlieso arc on the north side, each 7 feet by 3 feet j 
but small as they are, their ornamentation is of striking 
elegance, as may be seen in Tod’s engraving, although much 
of the original richness of the designs is lost for want of 
shading. 

The age of this beautiful temple bas already been refer- 
red by Mr. Bergusson, on architectural grounds alone, to 
the end of the 7tli century — a date Avliicli I am fully disposed 
to alloAV, as I think it highly probable that Tod’s inscription, 
Avhich is dated in A. D. GUI, must have been taken from it. 
But even Aritliout this GAudence, the date of the temple may, 
I think, be rel'orred to almost the same period by the age of 
one of the shorter records of the pilgrims wlio recorded their 
visits to the shrine. On the Avail, to the right hand of the 
cntrauco to the sanctum, T fouud a pilgrim’s record iu nail- 
headed characters of the 71 h or StJi ceiAtury, exactly similar 
to those of the inscription Avhicb I extracted froin the 
ShrnMh Tope near Benares. The fourth character is of 


* Illiirvti iiliiiii.i of Iiiill.tu ArL'liilcotuiOj ii B-f 
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To tho nortli of llio i(>mplo, ninrkotl A, ihoro k nnolker 
figure of ihe l)oai' iucaniatioii eusliriuod under u mocltn'ii 
brick dome. Avnougst t]\o al ilio 

tkore is .also a fuio oi'^hi-artncd staiuo of Vishnu, wil-h lliroo 
heads of a uraiv, a boar, and a lion, lu tlic finir loll hands 
arc placed a quail, a how, a loins, and a slndlj and in tin) 
three unbroken right hands there are, a sword, a (dub, and 
some arrows. The noso and Ups are slightly injured, but 
the figure is olhorwise in good prosorvalion. ILisrtMnark- 
able that amongst all the uum(3rous atatuos still I'ein.aining 
at Chandruvati, there is no iiaaco either of Itilmn, Llnnunnln, 
or IC ri .sh n a, I no li ood 1 b o sani o p e el'll i ari ty n t <1 w al ior and at 
KbajurilliQ, froiu whieli 1 am led to susjject that tlie soparalo 
worship of these two incarnetions did not most jirohably 
become g on oral until after the Mnlmmmadau eon quest of 
Delhi. AcGording to Iradiliou, ilioro wore 108 tcuu})lcs at 
Oha'adiAvati, a nimibor which is fully borne out by tho 
numerous exietiiig statues, and other soul]) i maul romfuns, 
The ancievit town had dwindled to a small sir.o hefore Ibo 
close of the last century, when it was re-founded l)y dbdlam 
Sinh, the regent of Jfota, and remained Jhllm or 

the “town of springs,’’ wliiidi ahound in the bed of the 
C ban drab Inlga riynlel. I i.hinl:, however, that it must, refer 
to the name of the regent, Jhdlam, as ru is a not uncommon 
variation of ilio possessive sufilx ku. 


Yh DllAMNAU. 

The excavated caves in the liill of Dhayuni\r were first 
made known by Tod, and they hnvo since been visited by 
Mr. togussou, who has described them at some. lenglhA 
Dbamiikv is a small village, two miles to the east of Clumd- 
wnls, and about 50 inilea to the south-west of Jlifdra Phtnn. 
The principal eave.s arc situated in a hollow or bay in the 
southern face of a hill, at rather less than a quarter of a mile 
to the north of the village.f The hill, which is composed of 
a coarse latciite, is flat on tlie top, witli a slight incliuatimi 
towards the north, and a .steep cliff from 20 to BO feet high 
towards tlio south, from ^yhicll a talus of debris slopes gently 
towards the plain. In this cliff there are numerous 


Rock-cat To\ni)lca o£ Iwdu, -lO. 
t See rUte LX XVIII. for a majt of Uic Uhaiwiiav Hill. 
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Buddhist chygs which I will now proceed to descriho, begin- 
uing from the sour h- west end, or left hand, as they appear 
when ^'iowed in front. I have numbered the caves from w'est 
to east, but I have also preserved tlio Xsative names for more 
ready comparison wilh tlie descriptions of Tod and Bcr- 

gUSSOll.’"' 

Ts^o 1 cave consists of an open porch or verandah, 20 feel 
in length, wdtli a couple of rooms in rear, each 8 by 7 feet. 
To the oast there is a rough flight of steps hewm in the 
rock, which load up to the flat top of the hill. No. 2 is a 
similar oxcaA^atiou of a portico, 17-^- feet long, and 10 feet 
broad, leading io two rooms behind, each 9 by 7^ feet, and to 
a third room on the left or west, 0 by G feet. No. 3 is a 
single da t -roofed cb amber 12 feet square, containing a small 
tope, 5^ feet in diameter. No. dj is another small tope 
chamber or C baity a cave, 10 -J feet broad in front, and 
20 feet in length ; but the cud of the chamber is rounded, 
and the roof is vaulted. To the right for about CO feet in 
length, the roofs of the caves have fallen doumiu large masses, 
and the rooms are quite inaccessible. No. 6 is another por- 
tico, 10 by 10 feet, opening into a single room 10 by 8 feet, 
Avith a small room, or sleeping chamber to the left. Outside 
on the Avest, a half tope is sculptured on the face of the 
rock. 

No. 6 is a large cave kuoAvn to the people as the ^am 
Kaoheri^ or “ great court liouse.’'t This excavation con- 
sists of a central flat- roofed hall, 20 feet square, supported 
on four pillars, Avith three rooms, 7 feet square on oacli side, 
a portico in front, and a Chaitya cave in roar. The ball is 
AA^ell lighted from the front hy the door and two small 
windoAvs, hut the side chamhers are daik and close. The 
front of the portico consists of tAvo square pillars, and two 
half pillars, or pilasters, crowned Aviih massive capitals, which 
support a hold and massive entablature. The architrave is 
plain, but the freesse is decorated with a stn])a in the centre, 
and three graceful ornaments on each side, Avhich are pecu- 
liar to the earlier Indian architecture. The two side openings 
of the portico are closed by a solid railing excavated from 


* See Plato LXXIX for a geiieial plan oE tins group of caves. The other gi oiips to 
tho north and v'csfc are of no mtorcnt, 

1 See Plate LXXX, for n view of tlm eave, 
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tliG rook i]i imitation of a ’vrooden railing wiili upright bars. 
The loft hand cayo in Tod’s view is intended to represent 
this excavatiou, but it gives only a very poor and incorrect 
idea of tho massive cliaracior of this really bold design. 

No. 7 is a small room, 8 feet by 7, nitli a porch of rather 
larger dimensions in froiit. Tliis is altogether omitted in 
Tod’s plate, althongli it stands between the two caves shown 
in his sketch, which are ini ended for the Bara Kacheri, and 
OhlioicL Kacheri of the Natives, or Nos. 6 and 8 of my plan. 

No. 8, which is named tho ChJiota Kacheri, or small 
court liousG,” consists of au ohloiig Cliaitya cave, 23-^ by 
15 feci, contaiiihig a small tope D-J feet square at base, and 
ICJ feet high, witli a portico in front similar to that of tho 
great kacheri, but without the decorated frieze. Tlio roof 
is domed and rihhed in imitation of a wooden struclnre. 
There are only two small cells attached to this cave, of whioli 
one of semi-circular shape appeared to me to he uuiinislicd, 
A poor and uusalisfaclory view of the excavation may bo 
seen on tho right hand of Tod’s sketch. 

No. 9 consists of four cells, and a half tope sculpinrod 
against the face of tho rock. 'Idnee of the colls arc small, 
only 8 feet l)y 6, hut the fourth is 11 feet in length, and has 
a bed on the west side hewn in the solid rock, wdth a rook 
pillow at each end for the greater convenience of the ocen^ 
pant. 

IS 0 . 10 is the cave called Bdjlo/c by Tod’s guides, and 
by mine. Both names mean the queen’s 
apartments. It is also known by a third name as the Kama" 
niya~mahal, or “ beautiful palace.” This excavation is 
exactly similar in aiTangeincnt to tlic Bam Kacheri, hut 
somewhat larger, the inner hall being 2B feci bj^ 23. The 
roof is supported on four square pillars with pilastoi’s on 
two sides against the walls. The portico in front need not 
bo described, as it is similar to that of No. G, 

No. 11, called Bhini’s Bazar,” is the most oxtensivo 
of all tlio excavations at I) ham n dr. It consists of a long 
Gliaitija cave, with a portico in front, and an open passage 
all round it. On three sides of the passage there is a pillared 
cloister with ranges of colls iDehind, of wdiich two have been 
converted into small Qhaiiya caves. This combination of a 
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Qliaitija cavcT;\itli a VlJidra, wliicli is found also iu the great 
kaclieri, is peculiar to Dliamntlr, as Mr. Fergussoa had not 
seen it before. The exti-eme dimensions of the oxcavatioii 
are 115 feet by 80, but the domed roof of the front room of 
the QlmUja cave has fallen in, by which the actual lengtli is 
reduced to about 90 feet. In front of the cut ranee to the 
cave there are two small isolated rook-liewu topes, each 5 
feet in diameter, which would appear to have been mere 
ornaments; and to tho same class I would assign the six 
half topes which are sculptured on tho walls of the porch or 
ante-chamber of the Chaitya cave. The tope chamber itself 
is domed and ribbed with 11 rafters hewn out of the rock, 
hut it is of small dimensions, being only 35 feet by 13J. 
The passage outside varies from 4s feet in width on the east, 
to G and 7 feet on the west and north sides. On the west 
side there are 9 pillars, which would appear not to have been 
completed, as they are square and rough, and only 3 feet in 
height, while the pillars on tho north and west sides are 
eight feet in height with octagonal shafts, square bases, and 
hraeketted capitals. The verandah is 8 feet in clear width 
allround. On tho west side it ends in a small tope chamber, 
but on the east it is apparently unfinished, as there are only 
three openings with three rooms behind them. But as there 
is a long flight of steps cut in the rock on tliis side, it is 
probable that the excavation was discontinued for the sake 
of safety. Most of the colls are 7-| feet square, hut tho 
middle chaiubor on the north, which may have been tho resi- 
dence of the head monk, is 17 feet by 13, and that on the 
east, winch is a small Chaitya cave, is 16 J feet by lOJ and 
12 feet high. In front of the Chaitya there is a seated 
figure ot Buddha, but the coarse laterite, in which it is exe- 
cuted, is, perhaps, the worst possible material for sculpture, 
although it is well adapted for easy excavation. Tho facade 
is similar in its stylo of ornament to that of the great 
kacheri, but the square pillars have their angles cut ofT.^ 

No. 12 is a simple Qhaitya cave, in which tlie tope is 
placed so as to support the roof. Prom its plain appearance 
this tope is known as the Kcitlii-ha^mehhi or “ elephant’s 
peg,” and consequently the eavo is called tho JIdthi-handhiy 
or the “ elephant’s stable,” a title which is supported by 


* See mic LXXXI. iHV tlio of Baznv. 
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the great height of tlic clooiMrny, 10^- feet. The chamber 
is 25 feet broad, and 27 in lougtli. The roof is flat, and 
is apparently supported on a stone beam which crosses 
tliG cliambor, resting on the tope in the centre, and on 
two plain stone pilasters at the sides. In front tUorc is 
an open spaco 25 feet in Avidth, from AvliicU tho staircase 
previously mentioned leads up to the flat top of the hill. 

No. 13 is called the Chitoia Bacar, or “ small bazar 
but it is also known as the “ child’s cave,” from a rude 
recumbeiifc figure of the d3dng Huddha, whioli is popularly 
Ici’iued Bhim’s baby.” Aliliough small in size, it is, per- 
haps, the most iniporlanl of the Pliamiifir series, as it con- 
tains no less than 15 Buddhist statues, Avliioh, in the ahsonee 
of inscriptions, form tho best ovidenoo that avg could desire 
for determining the origin of tho caves. Tlie front room or 
porch of this excavaiiou has fallen in, but enough still 
remains to sliow that it was a double ebamber, 151'cci square, 
the roof of Avhich Avas supported in the centre by a massive 
pillar and Iavo pilasters. Beyond this there is an open court, 
16 feet square, containing a small tope or Qhailya, To the left 
there is a single small chamber Avitli a second tope, and <-o 
the right there are three small chambers, of which the middle 
one holds a third tope. To the nortli tlicrc is a largo chamber, 
15 feet square, with a small temple or saneLuary, 10 feet 
square, enshrining a colossal seated figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, S feet in height, Avhieh is known to tho people as 
Bhhm. On each side of tho door-Avay there is a colossal 
liguroj 10 feet in height, standing on a lotus. These arc 
popularly knoAvn as the darwdnSi or porters of tho temple. 
On the wall of tho Icmplo, immediately behind, tliero are 
three seated figures of Buddhaj — t\vo with the left hand 
raised in the act of tGachiiig, and the third with both hands 
lying in the lap in the conventional position of medita- 
tion, llicse three figures are known as Pandu, and his two 
sous Arjnna and PJalatla. Between these statues there are 
two standing figures without name. On tho wall to tho left 
of the temple there are four statues, of Avliich three are 
standing, and one sitting. Two of these arc called 8ahudG):a 
and Yiidlilslhira ; hut the others arc still nameless. To the 
right of tho temple, in a recess of the wull, lies a eoloss il 
reclining iiguro of Buddha ohtaiuiiig 15 fiict in 

length, Avlneli has been already mentioned. Lastly, in the 
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cliambors to tlio and leffc of the small eastern tope, 
tlioro arc two scaled figures of Buddha, making altogether 
fifteen statutes arranged round the walls of this ^ small cave. 
Tod refers these statues to the Jaiua hicrarelis, on the author- 
ity of his Jain Gmu; hut I was unable to find tlio peculiar 
symliols on the pedestals, by which alone the diircrcut liier- 
archs arc known ; and as tlierc are no inscriptioiis, the truo 
assignation of those statues can he determined only by their 
attitudes. But as these arc unmistakeably charactoristio of 
the three great events in Buddlia's life, namely, lus medita- 
tive abstraction under the Bodhi tree, his teaching of tlie 
law of Biuldlia, and his IS/hvdm or death, all of which are 
here represented in the usual conventional positions of the 
Buddhist sculptures, we can have as little hesitation in 
rejecting the plausible identifications of tho Jain Guru as in 
discarding the unfounded assertions of the Brahinanical 
peasantry. 

No. which is tho last cave on this side of the hill, 
consists of a simple porch opening into two small chambers 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2. There are some other caves in 
three different places on the north side of tho liill, but they 
aro both small and few in number, and are of no iutcrest 
whatever. Tod mentions that ho counted altogether 171,'*' 
a number which Mr. I'ergusson justly disputes. Counting,” 
he says, those only commenced, and oven tho mere soratch- 
ings in the rock, there may ho from sixty to seventy caves 
altogether.” Many of these excavations are so small, mere 
scratchings, as Mr. Bergusson accurately describes them, 
that they cauuoi wnll be called caves. Some have fallen in, 
and others may havo escaped notice; hut even making a 
liberal allowance for each of these deductions and rcckoihug 
each cell as a separate excavation, I agree with Mr, Bergus- 
sou in Exiiig the number of eaves at not more than seventy. 

Tlie age of these excavations it is very difficult to deter- 
mine, which is chiefly owing to the total ahsenco of inscrip- 
tions, and partly to the present rudeness of all the sculptures 
and architectural ornaments. It is certain that the whole of 
the w^alls and figures -vyerc once covered with plaster, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Bergusson, for I found masses of plaster still 


# ILijastlwji, II, 721. 
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adhering to the rock in all tko small and more sheltered parts 
of the moirldings, and nnder the arms of the statues, and in 
other nooks which had hcea protected from the weather*. I 
conclude therefore that the inscriptions which recorded the 
various donations made to this large monastic cstahlishment 
ninat have been either painted or simply written upon the 
plastered walls, and that they have long ago disappeared 
together with the plaster upon which they were recorded. 
The age of the child’s cave, or small bazar (No. 13), which 
Mr. [Pergusson considers to he the latest of the series, is 
fixed by him in the 7th century on account of its similarity 
of style with No. 27 of Ajanta. The age of the others he 
would make only a little older on account of the "want of 
that simplicity and majesty which distinguishes the earliest 
Buddhist works.”* I agree with Mr. Fergusson in thinking 
that the Dhamnar oaves are most probably of late date. I 
base my opinion chiefiy on the lofty form of the topes or 
Chaityasjt which is similar to that of the great stupa at 
Sdnidth near BanS^ras, from which I extracted an inscription 
in characters of tho 0th or 7th century. Such also would 
appear to liavc been the form of No. 10 tope at Hidda, in 
which were deposited some gold coins of the Emperors Theo- 
dosius, Marcian, and Leo, who ruled from A. L. 408 to 474. 
On these grounds, therefore, I am iuclined to assign the 
excavation of the Buddhist caves of Dhamnar to the 5th, 
6th, and 7 th centuries of our era, 

The Brabmanical rock-hewn temples of Dhamnilr are in 
every rvay more curious and interesting than those of the 
Buddhists, chiefly on account of their rarity, but partly also 
on account of the inferiority of these Buddhist eaves to the 
inagnificont excavations of Ajanta and Ellora, and of other 
places in Southern India. The Buddhist excavations how- 
ever are true caves, in which the whole design is a simple 
imitation of a structural interior, with its decorated 
entrance. Bnfc this Brabmanical excavation is a huge open 
pit, in the midst of which portions of rock, have been hewn 
into tlic shape of temples, that were intended to he viewed 
from the outside, hut which cannot be so seen on account of 
their situation, t In the Brabmanical rock-hewn temple of 

* J^ock-cLtt Temple of Iiitlia, p, 42. 

+ Plate LXXXIL for elevations of tUeso topcH. 

J aS'cs Plate PXXXni. for a jilan of tlm Brahiiuiuicfll excavation. 
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Gwaliou^ tills mistake has been partly aToided by selecting a 
mass of rock on the exterior face of tlic fortj so that the 
■n^hole front of the temple is fully seen. 

The Brahmanical excavation is situated at 170 feet im- 
mediately to the north of the elepliant’s stable cave. The 
pit in which the temples stand is 10-Ji feet long, 07 feet broadj 
and 30 feet deep at the west end. The direction of its 
length is 10° to the north of west. On each of the longer 
sides there are flights of steps which lead from the pit to tho 
toil of the hill ; but as there was no exit for the rain which 
fell in this deep hole, it was necessary to excavate a drain to 
the outside of the hill, and as this conld not be made towards 
the south on account of the numerous Buddhist caves, it was 
directed towards the clilf on the east on the opposite side 
of the spur which forfus the right horn of the crescent 
in which the other excavations are situated. This, I 
jiresume, may have been the original intention of the long 
passage that now leads from the outside of the hill to the 
Brahmanical rock-cut temples which, as it afforded an 
easier and much more convenient entrance than the 
flights of steps from the top of the hill, was enlarged to its 
present dimensions. The whole length of this passage is 2S2 
feet, and its breadth 13 feet, with an extreme depth of 28 
feet at the 'upper end. At three points the rock lias been 
tunnelled so as to leave three bridges across the chasm, which 
would otherwise have been impassable. Two of these tun- 
nelled passages are G feet in width and 17 feet in length, but 
the third, which is nearest to the temple, is 23 feet in length, 
and its sides have been further excavated to form a chamber 
13 feet square, with two niches, for the reception of statues. 
The figure on the south side is Bhairava^ and that to the north 
side is the KdlJci Avcitdr. There are traces of an inscription 
on the pedestal of the latter figure, of which I could only 
read the three opening letters, Sri Bliala, in characters 
of the 8th or 9th century. Between this bridge and the pit 
there is a third niche on the north side of the passage con- 
taining a figure of Gauesa ; hut there is no corresponding 
niche on the south side. 

In the middle of the excavation there is a large temple 
48 feet hy 33, and seven smaller shrines, each 12 feet by 9, 
of which tliree are situated on a low platform at the irost 
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ondj two oil low platforras at tLe cast end, and one on eacli 
side of the Vinuma, or sanctuary of the central fane. 'I'lie 
esenvati on itself Las no special name, but tlie groat temple 
is known, to the people as the shrine of Ohntikr-hhnJ, because 
it contains a large “ four-armed” statue of Yishnn in basalt, 
holding the discus, the clul), and the lotus, in three of his 
hands. The temple consists of a small two-pillared portico, 
10 feet by 2^, from whieli the worshipper enters the mandapa 
or vestibide, udiicb is a large sc[aai'e room, 21 feet each way, 
■with, the usual flat recessed roof, supported on four central 
pillars and eight side pilasters. The side recesses to the 
north and south are closed witii bold latice work, instead of 
being open as is usual in structural mmidapas. To the west 
lies the antardla or ante-chamber, of the same size as the 
portico and side recesses from whence the worshipper enters 
the Viindna or sanctum, ■which is a small chamber only 10 
feet by 7, containing the statue of Vishnu already men- 
tioned. In front of the statue there is a stone Ungemh of 
Siva, hut this must have been a late addition, as not only 
tho temple itself, but the whole of the seven smaller shrines 
would appear to have been originally dedicated to Vishnu. 
This “change of masters” is also noticed by Mr. Pergu-sson, 
who remarks that he had several times seen the same in this 
part of the country. I ]iave already referred to it in my 
account of the temples of Cliandravati ; but I may add hero 
tliat the teraydes have originally been dedicated to Vishnu, 
and that the introduction of the emblem of Siva is invariably 
a late innovation. 

The seven smaller temples are designated in .my plan by 
the letters of the alphabet beginning at the south-east corner. 
A is empty and without a name, B is called Indra-hd-Ula 
and contains a dancing group of one male figure attended 
by four females, all rvith halos round their heads; C is 
empty and nameless, D is called Sesliji Tlidhur (or, vul- 
garly, SUanu), because it contains a statue of Vishnu reclin- 
ing on the serpent Seslta or Anemia. The figure is four- 
armed, with the crowned head resting on one of the right 
hands and the left knee bent. This is a favorite posture 
with the Hindu sculptors, who almost invariably represent 
the sleeping Vishnu and the dreaming Mdgd Devi with one 
knee bent, Tho same position w'ould also appear to have 
been well known to tho Homans as suggestive of sleep, as 
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tlic poet Statius iu Ms ode to the god Sotnnus, makes special 
allusion to his bent knee A small lig'uve 

of BrahmS, is represented in the usual manner as springing 
from the navel of Vishnu. At the feet of the statue 
there are two figures aotively engaged in assailing a tim'd. 
These are the BaityaS) named Madhu and Kailuhlm, Avho 
sprang from the, ears of Vishnu, and immediately attacked 
Jjralima, who cried to Vishnu for help. The encounter wuTh 
the demons lasted 5,000 years, when one of them was killed 
hy the unerring epoit of Vishnu; and from the fat of this 
Dailija the wmrld is said to have been formed. On the pe- 
destal are represented 13 small figures engaged in playing 
various musical instruments as described by Tod. 

The E temple is empty and nameless, but E is called 
the No-A.vatdv, because it contains a group of tlie incarna- 
tions of Vishnu in nine compartments. The fish and tor- 
toise are supported on lotus flowers, and the others are 
represented as usual, except the ninth incarnation, which 
instead of the Btiddh-AmLdr is the well known figure of 
Vishuu himself as Chatur-Bhuja, or the “four-armed,” with 
the shell, lotus, quoit, and club, in his four hands. This 
singular deviation from the well known form of this Amtdr 
has already been noticed by Mr. Eergusson. The G temple 
is empty and nameless. 

The date of these Bralimanical temples has been as- 
signed by Mr. Eergusson to the 8th or 9th century after 
Christ, on account of the similarity of their stylo to that of 
the temple at Earolli.* This date is confirmed by the three 
letters of the inscription which I discovered on the pedestal 
of the KdlU Avatar statue, iu the temple marked I, which 
certainly belong to the 8tli or 9 th century, f 

On the top of the hill, 135 feet to the north of this 
Brahmanical excavation, there stand two rough stone pillars 
called Has Mandir, 150 feet apart, between which is held an 
annual fair called Bds-Mela. This fair was established in 
A. D. 1306, as recorded in a short inscription on the W. 
pillar; iSanivat 1363, Ndgdmmd Rdmji-na lids MrAya. 


* Hoclc-oiit TemElos of IivliAj p, 4-1. 

■j* See hLc tlnvo lulloiri in LXXXLIl, 
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“In S. 13G3 (equal to A. D. 1300), ilie Anaud-lOlmji 
established a itas (or festival).” The fair is hold in the 
inickUe of tlie montii of J^hdlfpoi, and lasts fur three days. 

VII. KHOLVI. 

The Buddhist caves of KhoUh rvero first visiled by Dr. 
Impey,* udio has given a descrijitioa of thorn so full and 
accurate that I should have hesitated about noticing them 
again, were it not that I differ with him iu opinion most 
widely as to their age, and that I am able to illustrate my 
account with a ground plan, and view of the principal exca- 
vations. A.S these Kholvi caves were unknown to Tod and 
Bergusson, we shall lose the valuable guidance of the latter 
in Gstimating the age of the escavations. This is the more 
to be regretted as I shall have only my onm unsupported 
opinion to offer in opposition to that of Dr. Impey. 

The village of Kholvi is situated about 80 miles to tho 
north-west of the town of Augar, and about the same dis- 
tance to the south-east of Chaudwas and the Dhamnir caves. 
The hill of Kholvi, which lies to the north-east of the village, 
rises to a heigdit of from 200 to 300 feet above tlie plain. 
It is formed of coarse laterito like that of Dhamndr. It has 
also the same flat top, tho same precipitous cliff, of from 25 
to 30 feet in height, forming its crest, and the same talus or 
slope of debris at its foot ; but the slope at Kholvi is much 
steeper, and is covered with brnshwood. Towards the edge 
of the cliff tho rock is split into large isolated masses, 
which have been iugeniously hewn into topes that stand out 
boldly from the face of the hill, and in this respect offer 
the most striking difference to all other GhaiUja oxeavatious 
of the Buddhists. But there is another equally striking 
peculiarity about these topes in the possession of an exca- 
vated cliamher for the reception of a statue. Those chambers 
are invariably pierced to the centre of the tope, so that tho 
enshrined statues of Buddha occupy the very same posi- 
tions in these modern CliaUyas, which the relics of Buddha 
filled in. the ancient stivpas of Asoka. They arc, in fact no 
longer stupas, hut real temples, which differ only in their 
form from the common structural .shrines of the Buddhists. 
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I -will reciir to this subject hereafter when I come to discuss 
the probable age of these rock-cut stupas. 

The principal excavations at Kholvi, like those at Dham- 
niir, are roi'crred by the ignoraut peasantry and their 
llrahman teachers to the time of the Piludos. Thus wo 
have “ Arjuu s house” and "Bhim’s houses” both of which 
names I have retained in conjunction with the nmubers of 
my plan. As the whole of these excavations have been 
carefully detailed by Dr. Impey^ I propose here to describe 
only the principal group, which forms the subject of my 
plate.* 

No. 1 is a cave of two chambers, the outer being 21-1- 
f(?et by GJ feet, with a rock bed-stead at each end, aud the 
inner 10-^ feet by 6, with three narrow openings between the 
tnu. .It .stands at the back of tlie large tope called Arjun’s 
bouse, and is therefore not visible in my sketch. 

No. 2 is the large tope itself, which stands on a broad 
base 28 feet s{i[uare, and from 4 feet m height at the en- 
trance to 14i feet at the bade. On this base is raised a 
square plinth 8 feet high, with a projection in the middle 
of each side, which on the cast is extended into a small 
portico supported on Bvo sepaare pillars. Above this rises 
a second or upper plinth of 11 feet, w'hich is circular iii 
form, but with the same projections coutiuued on the four 
faces. All these projections, as well as the intervening 
spaces, are decorated with a bold trefoil moulding with a 
circular recess in the middle, which is peculiar to the me- 
diaeval architecture of India, both Buddhist and Brahma- 
nical, and w'hich I liavo already noticed in my account of 
the great kaclicri at Dhamnar.-f- This is all that now exists 
of the stupa f aud it is evident from certain traces and other 
remains on tlie top of tho rock that the solid portion must 
originally have stopped at this point, and that the dome or 
homisphera must have been con.strnctcd in the usual manner 
with small stones. The solid portion in front is 23 feet in 
height, aud as tho circular plinth is 18 feet in diameter, 
the whole height of the stupa to the top of the dome must 


^ See Plato LXSXV, for a pku of the KholTi caves. 

t j3ee Pl.ite LXXXIII. for fjrveral oxmnplerf of fcliis peculiar ornameut. The Dliamnftr 
Buddhist examples 1 tako to he older than tljjo laasfl of tho Kholvi examples, aud couaidei*' 
ably cider thau the PhamiiAr Brahmanical osiui>ple. 
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lifive been 32 feet, and to the top of tlie umbrella, or otbor 
pinnacle, not less than 40 feet. But as the domes of the 
other topes are elongated hemispheres, with a height equal 
to tliree"foui’ths of the diameter, the full height of this tope 
must hare been 37 foot to the top of the dome, and about 
45 feet to the summit of the pinnacle. The interior oham- 
her is feet long by 5^ broad, and 11 feefc high, inoluding 
the domed-roof. At the back, or west sido, there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha the ascetic, not squatted on the ground 
in the usual Iiuliaii fashion, but seated on a throne, with 
his hands in his lap, in the conventional posture of abstract 
meditation. The statue is 5 feet high in its sitting posture, 
which -would give the standing figure a total height of 7-^ 
or 8 feet. It is impossible to judge of its execution, as it 
is now a mere rude mass of rock. But as tlio whole was 
once plastered over, it is probable that the original execution 
was broad and coarse. The whole stupa must also have been 
once covered with plaster, as I observed tlie remains of 
stucco in many of tbo sheltered portions of the mouldings. 
This is the largest of the Kbolvi topes, and, considering that 
it is hewn from an isolated mass of solid rock, its size is 
very remarkable. 

No. 3 is a large double-storied eseavation consisting of 
four rooms in tlie lower floor, aud of two rooms and a passage 
in the upper floor. Externally, the front view of this oxca- 
vation is both symmetrical aud picturesque. The lower 
storey has an entrance door in the middle surmounted by a 
triangular recess, with a small one-pillarcd window on each 
sido. The upper storey is made to project, by cutting away 
the rock of the lower storey, so as to form a narrow kind of 
verandah without pillars. There are tuvo windows in the 
upper storey, each of three opening's, divided by square 
pillars ; and as the top of the rock slopes rapidly baclcwards, 
tile wdiole mass has a striking resemblance to an ordinary 
European cottage of two storeys. The lower apartments 
consist of a loi-ig front room, 27 feet by 6-^-, with three 
cliainbcrs hehiird, of which the middle one is 13 feet by 7 
feet with a rock-hed on one side, and ,a recess or niche 
on the oppetsite side. Of the two sidc-roonis one is 7^- feet 
square, w'itli a doorway leading from the middle chamber, 
and the other is only 7-^ feet by 6, with its doorway opening 
into the front room. Altogether this suite of apartments 
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forms the most cojnfortablc and secure of all tlie rock-hewn 
dwellings that I have yet seen. 

The only entrance to the upper storey is hy a rude 
staircase cut in the outside rock towards the east. The 
principal apartment, 12^ feet hy Qi feet, is lighted by the 
left-hand window shewn in the sketch. The roof is domed. 
The other apartmenl', which is opposite the zight window, is 
somewliat larger, hut it is also zuuch darker as it is separated 
from the window by the passage which leads to the first 
chamher. 

No. 4 is a small isolated stupa standing iu the middle 
of the platform on an octagonal base of only 2^ feet each 
side. Its total height is 13 feet, but with its pinnacle com- 
plete, it could not have been less tlian 15 feet. On the 
outer face of the circular plinth there is a small niche for 
the receptiou of a statue which has long ago disappeared. 

No. 5 is another rock-cut siupia standing on a base 18 
feet square and 9 feet high, above w'hicli is a circular plinth 
13 feet in diameter aud 9 feet high, with several hands of 
plain mouldings both above and below. The upper mould- 
ing is reziiarkahle for a liuo of dentils which are not unlike 
those of the later PanjAb topes, and of the medlseval 
Kashmirian, temples. On the outer face there is an empty 
round-headed niche. The dome is an elongated heznisphere, 
its lieight being equal to threc-foui*ths of its diameter. The 
whole height of the tope is therefore 27 feet, or exactly one 
lower diameter and a half. In the square basement a cham- 
her has been excavated, 10^ feet long by 6 feet broad and 9 
foot high, including the domed roof. The enshrined statue 
no longer exists, hut the pedestal is still there, and as the 
height of the chamber from the top of the pedestal is exactly 
5 fact; as in Arjuu’s house (No. 3), I infer that the .statue 
must liave been of the same size. It w'ill be observed that 
the depth of the chamber 10^ feet is exactly foot in 
excess of the half diameter of the base, so that the statue 
would have occupied the exact centre of the stupa. 

No. G consists of a single apartment, 17 feet by 6, with 
air open portico in front of 11 feet by 4. The room is well 
lighted by three openings wliicdi are divided by two stout 
pillars each 2 feet square, wuth massive brackettecl capitals. 
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No. 7 is a small temple cave of singular arrangement 
Tvliicli is peculiai* to Kholvi. The main cxoavationj 26 feet 
hy 13, forms a passage all roimd the inner chamber 
or sanctuary, the end of which is externally a simjhe 
Chaitya, 8 feet in diameter, with its pinnacle supporting the 
i’oof of the outer chamber. The whole of the interior of 
the Ohaitya has been hollowed out to form a shrine D feet 
deep and 5 feet broad for the reception of a colossal seated 
statue of Buddha the Ascetic, who is represented as usual 
with both hands in the lap. Tliis inner chamber', however, 
is not confined to the interior of the tope, hut is prolonged 
to the front by two thin parallel walls, covered by a vanltcd 
roof which increases the size of the shrine room to 13 feet 
by 8. These two walls end in square pillars, which are 
crowmed by small pinnacle stupas, and decorated in front 
with panels containing two standing and two sitting figures 
of Buddha. The greater part of the vault has now fallen in 
as well as the western wall of the outer chamher, hut enough 
still remains to show the novel arrangement of this curious 
o.vcavation which I have attempted to describe. As Dr. 
Impey tridy says it is “ the most remarkable of the series,” 
hut I disagree with him altogether iu his suggestion that it 
is “ the original type of the Chaitya caves improved on at 
Dhamnar, and brought to perfection centuries later at Karli 
and Ajauta.” This would rank the Khotvi caves amongst 
the earliest of the Buddhist excavations, whereas I am fully 
persuaded that they are amongst the last, if not the very 
late.st, of all the Buddhist works. This point will be referred 
to again when I come to discuss tlie probable age of the 
Kholvi caves. The entrance to the outer chamher is decorat- 
ed in a novel and peculiar manner. In a semi-circular recess 
over the doorway is placed a lofty tope with three umbrellas 
and surmounted by the trefoil ornament. It is worthy of 
remark that an entrance doorway is represented in the base 
of the tope which shows, iumy opinion, that the chambered 
tope must have been the usual construction of this period. 

No. 8 ia another two-storeyed excavation, but of much 
Smaller size than No. 3. In the lower storey to the west 
there is a single isolated room 5 feet square, and to the east 
two rooms each 9 feet by G, of which one is placed behind 
the other. They are separated by a thin wall with a pa,ssage 
round one end leading to the inner chamher. Tho iLpper 
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Btoi'oy contains one long room liglitcil liy a Avindow of three 
opeaings similar to that of ISfo. 0. 

No. 9 is another large tope, with a base 15 feet square 
<ancl 9 feet high, on which stands a circular plinth 12 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet in height. Above this rises tlie dome, 
which is an elongated lieniisphere with a height of 7^- foot, 
or three-fourths of it.s diameter. The total hoight is there- 
fore 23-1 feet, or rather more than one diameter and a halt of 
the square base. On the outer face of tlje circular plinth 
there is a small niche containing a seated figure of Buddha 
the ascetic, but this is the only external ornament of the 
tope besides the plain hands of inoulding round the plinth 
and base. The position of the inner chamber or sanctum is 
different from that of the other topes, as it does not occupy 
the centre of the basement, but is placed in its west half, 
with its entrance to one side as shown in my view of these 
eveavations. The enshrined statue has disappeared, but I 
conclude that it must have been similar to those of the other 
two topes. 

No. 10 is a colossal stauding iignre of Buddha, tho 
teacher, upwards of 12 feet in height, which i.s placed in a 
niche of the east wull of a court-yard 22 feet by 13, at the 
back of the last topo. The right band of the figure appears 
to be bolding some part of the dress, or it may he the monk’s 
heggLug-pot, but the left hand is raised to the breast in the 
act of teaching, Avhich is in strict accordance with all the 
conventional representations of this common occurrence in 
the life of the grout Indian reformer. 

No. 11, called Bliim’s house, is the largest excavation 
of the Kholvi scries. Its entrance is in. the north side of 
the court-yard just described, and exactly in rear of the 
centre of the tope. This excavation is 12 feet in. length 
by 22 feet in breadth, and from its size I infer that it must 
have been the assembly hall of all Ihc Eholvl monks on 
this side of the hill. The roof is vaulted in three row^s of 
semi-circnlar arches supported on two linos of square pillar.? 
(i feet apart.* Altogether tbere are eight {fillars and four 
pilasters or half pillars. Externally, the entrance is decorat- 
ed with the usual trefoil oi‘nan!.ent of thc.se excavations, hut 


* PUte LXXXT, for a section of BUiiu’a allowing liio vaulttcl roof. 
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in this instance it is supported on each side hy a short 
pilaster, Avbich rests on. the basement moulding. 

All the caves just doserlbed are grouped together on 
the south face of the hill. There are about as many more on 
the east face, and a still greater number on the north side. 
Altogether Dr. Impey has enumerated forty-fom excavations, 
hut with two exception.^, the whole of tho roinaiuing works 
arc inferior in size, and of little interest. On the oast face 
there is a second assembly hall with an open court in front, 
similar to Bhim’s house (No. 11), but the roof has fallen iu, 
and the interior is inaccessible. On the north face there is 
a large excavation presenting to the front a central door 
with three windows on each side. Befoi’o the door there was 
once a broad platform, whore the monks no doul)t used to 
take exercise, but tho greater part has now fallen down, and 
the excavation is consequently rather difficult of access. It 
has two dark inner chambers ; but the whole work is rude and 
coarse, and much inferior to the excavation on the south side 
which I have selected for illustration. 

These Buddhist remains at Kholvi, though comparative- 
ly few in' numher and small in size, arc yet of groat intej-est 
and importance from their peculiar arrangement and novelty 
of design. Here wc see the stupa standing boldly out in 
the open air, instead of being half hidden in tho interior of 
a dark cave, and hure also, for the tirst time, wc see the 
stupa converted into a temple by the excavation of a 
sanctuary chamber in its base. This is so arranged that the 
enshrined hgure of Buddha occupies the very centre of the 
Chaihja, that is precisely in the same position in which tho 
relics of Buddha arc found in tho earlier stupas. These 
Kholvi Chall^as are, therefore, not relic towers, like those 
that are found in other parts of India, hut true hollow 
temples, which W'ere originally designed for enshrining 
statues of Buddha. On account of this obvious innovation 
I infer that the Kholvi excavations are most probably of 
later date than the caves of Dhamiffir and Bhgh iu 'Mtllwa, 
and of Karlij Eltora, and other places in Soutliuni India. 

I am led to the same conclusion also hy the loftier form 
of the stupas thomsGlves, which I have hitherto found to be 
an unfailing test of a late date. The eaidiest topes would 
appear to have been simple hemispheres, in which the height 
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T,\'as little more tlian. one-Lalf of the diameter, as in the two 
preat stupas of Sanclii and Satdliara, which are certainly not 
later than the a^e of Asoka, and which must ho assigned to 
the first ages of Eiiddlnsni, or from 500 to 300 B. 0. The 
topes of the nest age, with a height equal to three-fourths 
of tlje diameter, may Ije assigned to tiie period from 300 B. C. 
to 100, hut I am not able to refer to any nndouhted specimens 
of this kind. I think, however, that tho great Manikyiila 
tope may, perliaps, he taken as a modern re-constrnciiou of 
a tope of this date. Those of the next age, with a height 
equal to the base diameter, may he ranged from B. C. 100 to 
100 A. D. They may be seen in tbe sculptured has reliefs of 
tlic Sauchi gateways, which certaiirly belong to the latter end 
of the first century of the Christian era, or about A. B. 100, 
Of about the same age also, or perhaps rather later, is tho 
Kdnhcri tope desorihed by Mr, West.* The topes of the 
fourth class, witii a heiglit of one-eighth more than the 
diameter, may he assigned to tho period between A. B. 100 
and 300. To this class I would assign Br. Bird’s Kaaheri 
tope, w'hich was erected in Samvat 215, that is, either A. B. 
188 or 323, according a.s we refer it to the Vikrama or Sake 
era, I am not able, however, to test this assignment, as I 
do not know where to find the dimensions of Br. Bird’s 
tope. The fifth class, with a height equal to one diameter 
and a quarter, may he ranged from A, B. 300 to 500. To 
this period I would assign the Great tope at SdrnMh near 
Banaras, which is 91 feet in diameter, and 110 feet in height 
ahoye the present level of the rubbish at its foot, or upwards 
of 120 feet above the fields. The sixth class, with a height 
of one diameter and three-eighths, is represented by the 
rock-hewn fshqxts at Bhamndr, which may be ranged between 
600 and 700 A. B. To this class also belongs a small 
yotivc tope diseovored at Mathura, which is 131- inches in 
diameter, and 18^ inches in li eight. The seventh and last 
class, W'hich has a height of one diameter and a half, may 
he ranged from 700 to 900 A. B., and will include all the 
rock-cut stupas of Kholvi, w'hich appear to me to belong to 
the very latest works of the Indian Buddhists. For easier 
reference I repeat the above results in a tabular form, as I 
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tliink Wiat tliey will lie found useful in dotenniuing tlic pro- 
bable dates of Indian topes : 



ArpJiCiXL3C.iTE Date. 

Topes. 


u, C. nOO to 300 

Snnehi, SitWliiira. 


„ 300 to 100 

MioiikyalaP 

3 „ — 1 

„ 100 tu lOOA.I). ., 

tSfuichi rclitif. 

-i. „ 

A. U. .100 to 300 

Di'. l.-lird's Kilnliuii Tope, 

o „ -= It „ 

„ 300 1.0 500 

SamiWh, ijanavn.s. 

G. „ =: 

„ 500 to 700 

Ilhaiimar. 

?, „ = li „ 

„ 700 to 000 

ICholvi. 


Admitting that this tabic gives very nearly the true dates 
of all the earlier stupas, whioh have been cited as examples 
of each class, I think it is impossible to withstand the con- 
clusion. tiiat the Kholvi topes must certainly he the latest 
works of this kind that have yet been found in India, although 
the I approximate date which I have assigned to them may 
not admit of actual proof. 

VIII. SARANGPUR. 

Saraugpur is an old town on the east hank of the Khli- 
Sindh lliver, 34 miles to the east south-east of Augar, and 
SO miles in a direct line to the west of Bhilsa. It is called 
Sdranf/}3iL)' Kliohm to distinguish it from Sdrangpnr J^uriya, 
which is more commonly known as Saharanpur. It is popu- 
larly believed to have once possessed 180,000 houses, of 
udiiclr 1,400 wore inhahiled by the Hindu tribe of Mor, 
At present it possesses rather more than 2,000 houses, of 
whicli less than one-half are iubahited by Musalniilns. The 
whole population may l;e about 12,000, of whom 7,000 are 
Hindus. There are no Hindu remains, except old coins of 
a very ancient date which arc found in great numbers after 
the seasonal rains. The oldest are the well known square 
punch-marked pieces of silver’ and copper, which may date 
as high as from 1,000 to 500 B. G. Next to these are the 
numerous cast coins without inscriptions, especially those of 

# On cxnnimiiig tho prailpturcd of tupo.'; from Amaiwati, I fiml tliab tlis 

fiveWKB lieiRhr of the gkler oxaiuplg.! is].} fliaumfccr, while that of the later examploa 
avra-a^'es 1 V (liainetw. Apiilyini,' to them the tcrit above, the aiiproximata aae »£ 

the gi-eat Aiuaravati fcupe will fall between A. D. liJO and 300, :unl that of tho later soulp- 
tiirea hetiveen A. I). 500 and 700, Thia date uf tho gi'eat tupe is eoiTolioratecl h7 the 
chars ctal-B of the iiiBCriptioiis, whicli are similar tu those in the westoiii caves, 
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the oldest 'Ujaia types. The annual clxscoveiy of these coins 
is su£Q.cient to show that the place must have been occupied 
long before the commencement of the Christian era. Its 
ixame is frequently mentioned in the history of the Muham- 
madan kings of Millwa, but tliero are no remains now 
existing that are attributed to tbia period. The earliest 
building is a small tomb, which is said to be the last resting 
pdacG of Bdz BahMuv aird Eupmati. But the attribution is 
somewhat doubtful, as there is said to be another tomb at 
Mdndu, wdiich is also named after these famous lovers. 

Sdrangpur is celebrated as the birtli-place of Kupmati, 
the end of whose career is somewhat similar to that of 
Cleopatra, but her history is more romantic as well as much 
more moral. She was the beautiful Hindu wife of B&z Ba- 
hadur, a gallant young Prince, who was the last Muham- 
madan ruler of Malwa. He was passionately fond of music, 
while she w'as gifted with more than a common share of the 
poet’s power. Her songs are still sung all over Malwa, but 
I have never been able to find any written collection of them. 
I have, however, obtained a few from the recital of musicians. 
They are all composed in the Malwa dialeot of Hindi, of 
which the following is an example, as well as a favourable 
specimen of the pleasing and natural style of Itupmati’s 
verse. It is entitled Bm Bhu^-hahjihi^ that is, the “ song 
of royal happiness or love — 

Av,r dhanjorta hai, n mere! 

'To dhaiipydre Id 2^riid pienji ; 

Am kajataii kar rakho mail men, 

Ju parlit idro deha hun ; 

'Triya ha na lAge drieMa, 

Apne kar rdkltogi kiinj'i: 

Dbi dill harhe sawayo, 
lilrl/i gl/aim eko giinji ; 

Bds Bakddiir ki sauek itjiar, 

Biolthd charhanngiji aur dkan. 

In the following version I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the original, hut it is difilcult to preserve 
the spirit as well as the letter in translating into another 
language, which is so widely different as English : — 

Friend ! let others boast their treasure, 

Miue^s a stock of true love’s pleasure ; 

Safely cared for every part, 

’Neath that trusty leek, my heart j 
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Safe from other womcn^s peeping, 

T'or the Icey’s in mine own keeping ; 

Day by day it grows a little, 

IN ever loses e'en a tittle j 
13ut through life will ever go, 

With ]3az BahMur, weal or woo. 

Poi' seven years this loving pair continued in the en- 
joyment of uninterrupted happiness. The day was devoted 
to hawking, and the night to music. But this dream of joy 
was rudely disturbed by the ambition or cupidtiy of Akhar, 
who, in A. BE. 968, or A. D. 1560, suddenly sent a large 
force, under the command of Adam Khan Atka, to occupy 
Miilwaj and add it once more to the dominion of the Kings of 
Delhi. Bhz BaMdur hastily collected his troops in front of 
Sarangpur, and advanced to oppose the enemy, hut his 
soldiers deserting him, he was obliged to fly, leaving A dam 
Khan to occupy Sft.rangpur. Of Kupmati’a fate there are 
several different accounts, hut they all agree in the main 
fact that she put an end to herself to avoid falling into the 
hands of Adam Khdn. According to Berishta, Adam Khan 
retained the treasure, the royal ensigns, and the ladies of 
Baz Bahildur’s harem, sending only a few elephants to 
Akhar.* Kcrishta makes no mention of Kupmati, hut tim 
detention of the ladies of the harem, which he admits, 
affords the most ample corroboration of the cause of her 
death, whether we follow the relations of other historians 
or tlie common traditions of the people. Elphiustone, on the 
authority of Khdfi Khdu, gives in a note the following brief 
account of the circumstances that followed Baz Balnidur’s 
defeat: — "An affecting incident oceurred on this occasion; 
Baz Bahfidur had a Hindu mistress, 'who is said to have been 
one of the most beautiful women ever seen in India. She 
was accomplished as she was fair, and was celebrated for her 
verses in the Hindi language. She fell into the hands of 
Adam Khin on the flight of BdiZ Bahiklur, and finding 
herself unable to resist his importunities and threatened 
violence, she appointed an hour to receive him, put on her 
most splendid dress, on which she sprinkled the richest 
perfumes, and lay down on her couch with her mantle 
dra’ivn over her face. Her attendants thought that she had 
fallen asleep, hut, on endeavouriag to wake her on the 
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approach of the Khiltij they foiiud she had taken poison and 
Tras already dcad.”^ 

This narrative of Khafi. Klu\a agrees so closely rrith an 
anonymous account in my possession, that I should strongly 
suspect my manuscript to he only an extract from Khidi 
Kh^n, were it not for Elphinstone’s silence regarding the 
immolation of many of the ummen by E^z Bahadur’s orders, 
■ndrich is given very circnmstantially in my manuscript. Ac- 
cording to this account the women of the harem were placed 
by BS-z BahS,duv in the city of Sdrangpiu- with orders that 
they should be put to death in case of his defeat, Accord- 
ingly, after the action, a party of soldiers entered the female 
apartments with drawn swords and stabbed Unpmati and 
the other women. This was reported to Adam Khdn, uEo, 
distrusting the story, sent his own servants to examine the 
bodies. Eupmati, who was found to he still alive, permitted 
her wounds to he dressed on receiving a promise that she 
should be sent hack to Baz BahS-dur, But finding on her 
recovery that Adam Khdn’s real intention was to keep her 
for himself, she feigned compliance with Ms wishes. The 
rest of the story is related almost exactly in the same manner 
as told by Elphinstone. 

In a second manuscript in my possession, tbe death 
of Eupmati is attributed to the dagger and not to poison. 
In the days of her early love she had composed a song 
expressing her grief on the absence of B4z Bahildur as 
follows 

Fdjnprdn raJiai 

BhitaY Tdyo ckdliai Hukh'dj : 

Rtqmati piyd ftamsi dnhJih/a, 

KaJtdn gaya piyd Bakdihtr BAn. 

The Iiolplees soul, chained to the body, 

Longs for its final hoine ; 

And, sad Eupmati cries Ah whither 
Doth D3.Z Bahadur roam ?” 

On discovering Adam Khdn’s intentions she is said to 
have stabbed herself while repeating the above verse, vitli 
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a slight extempore alteration to adapt it to the altered 
circumstances; — 

Hum hhijlvra, raJtal, liai, 

Mdngat liai siiJchruJ. 

Hupniati dnh!i\ya May, 

Bhia BahMw Bus. 

Keft of her love, niy eager sonl 
Longs for its lost repose. 

And thus Rupmati ends her grief 
For Buz Bali^idur^s loss, 

Although this verse is very ^vell hnown, it is seldom that 
two persons can he found to repeat it exactly _ alike. I have 
given the version of my second manuscript which was 
obtained at Indor. 

After the death of Eujrmati, Baz Bahadur fled to the 
hills of Gondwttnaj where he managed to maintain himself for 
ten years. There, says Terishta, " he sometimes lived in the 
luxuries of a court, and at other’s submitted to the privations 
of a camp.” At last, tired of this precarious existence, he 
proceeded to Delhi and presented himself hefore Akhar hy 
whom he was graciously received, and nominated to the com- 
mand of 2,000 cavalry.*^ This is Ferishta’s account; but 
according to Abdul Fazl bis rank was only that of a manmh- 
ddr., or commander of one thonsand.f It is quite possible, 
however, that, he may have been promoted to the liigber 
grade before his death. I possess a few copper coins of BCtz 
Bahadur, which are of the usual square form of the Mhlwa 
mintage. TJiey arc of smaller size than the earlier coins, and 
the legends are therefore generally imperfect. On the obverse 
I read “ ?7s SuUdu Bdz Bahadur Shah," hut the reverse I 
canimt make out, excepting the date, which on one coin is 
A. E. 965, or A. E. 1558. These coins are so rare that I have 
only met with six of them during a period of 30 years, in 
which I have three times visited Sarangpur itself as well as 
the country around it. 


IX. MHAU MAIDAN. 

The historian of the Eajputs, on his way towards 
Gagron, mentions that "the yet more ancient Mhow, the 
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first capital of the Kliicliis, was pointed out five Jios to the 
eastward.”* Stimulated hy tLis meagre notice, I made 
enquiries about the place ’when I was at Jhalra P4tan. I 
found that it was well hnown to the people, who gave a 
glowing account of its former extent, and of the number and 
size of its ancient buildings. Mhau is situated about 8 miles 
to the south-east of GA.gron, aud 10 miles to the north-east 
of Jhdlra Pd tan. It stands on the east bank of the Z^'Mr 
Ivala, at the foot of a low range of hills, which is called the 
/fdla TaM/’j or “ black hill,” on account of the dark colour 
of its rocks. This position was apparently chosen for the 
sake of defence, as it is particularly difScult of access on all 
sides. On the east and west it is protected hy two large 
rivers, the Neioaj and the KdliSindk, and to the north and 
south by several ranges of low precipitous hills, I approached 
the place from the south by the bed of the Ujlidr River, 
which finds its way through two ranges of hills, named 
Kara Falidr and DJiola Fahdr, or the ” green hill,” and the 
“ white hill,” hy narrow gaps, which small bodies of reso- 
lute men could easily defend against a largo force. Prom 
the pass in the white hill the road proceeds for upwards of 
another mile along the bed of the river to the foot of the 
Kdia Fahilr, or ” black hill,” where it leaves the stream and 
crosses the hill by a rough and narrow path to the ruins of 
the old town. Judging from its position, and the modern 
appearance of its buildings, I conclude that Mhau must have 
been chosen on account of its defensive position shortly after 
the first appearance of the Muhammadans, about which time 
also the aucient city of Chaudr&vati would appear to have 
fallen into ruin. I think it highly probable, therefore, that 
31hau may have immediately succeeded to Chandravati as 
the capital of ail the country on the lower course of the Kali 
Sindh, shortly after the beginning of the ISth century. 

At the present day Mhau is only a large village contain- 
ing about 200 bouses, aud from 1,000 to 1,200 inhabitants. 
The still existing remains of the old city extend for a quarter 
of mile in length from east to west, and about the same 
distance from north to south. On the west there is a large 
ruined palace, which is attributed to the Chohan hero, Prithi 
llajj hut this assignment is most completely refuted by its 
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cusped Muhammadan arcbsSj and by a N ft."an inscription over 
the entrance which gives the date of S. 1768, or A. D, 1711. 
To the east there is an old haoli^ with a broken pillar and 
some fragments of sculpture, but these are so small and so 
few that it is quite possible they may have been brought 
from Chandravati. The only interesting portions of Mhau 
are the desolate streets running between rows of stone walls 
and roofless houses, the whole overgrown, with a dense jangal 
of wild custard apple and other trees. I found no one who 
could, give me any information about either the cause or the 
period of its desertion; but if we may judge from the modern 
appearance of the walls, and from the date of A. D. 1711, 
which is inscribed over the entrance of the palace, I think 
that the final desertion of Mhau was most probably caused 
by the predatory Mahrattas towards the middle of the last 
century. The name of Mhau is always coupled with that of 
Maidln, which the people say was added long ago on account 
of some great battle having been fought there. But there 
are so many places of this name that it has always been 
necessary to distinguish them from one another by ihe addition 
of other names as Mhau-Chatrpur and Mhau-JRdni^ur, 
both in Buudelkhand. I presume, therefore, that the 
present town may, perhaps, have been called Mhau-maiddti, 
or “ Mbau of the plain,” to distinguish it from the other 
Mhau in Malwa, which stands on the crest of the Vindhya 
flange overlooking the Narbada Eiver. 

X. JHAEXON, OE BAJEANG-GAEH. 

On the desertion of Mhau the Khicbi flajas established 
themselves at Jharkon, an old town sis miles to the south of 
Gnna, and about midway on the high road between Agra 
and TJjaiu. Their palace, however, was at Ettghugarh, 10 
miles further to the south. The date of this occupation of 
Jharkon is not exactly known ; but as the earliest of the 
royal Sati monuments, near the palace at Eaghngarh, is 
attributed to L41 Sinh,who died about A. D. 1685, I infer 
that the Khiohi Chiefs must have left Mhau Maidan per- 
manently about A. D. 1677, or S, 1734, which is the date 
assigned for tbo foundation of Ilftghugarh. As the Khichi 
Chohans have been barely noticed by Tod, I will take this 
opportunity of giving a slight sketch of their history, whieh 
is intimately connected with that of the Muhammadan 
kings of Malwa. 
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The Khiclii Ohohans claim their origin from Ajay Hao^ 
who was one of the 24 sons of Mdnih Hao of Samhhar. 
The sixtli, or more probably the sixteenth, descent from him 
was Gaya-si, whose sons, Frasanga Rao and Filpanjar, aro 
said to have been the contemporaries of Prithi ilaj of Delhi, 
who, in reward for good service, gave them the district of 
Gdgron in Malwa containing 18,000 villages. But the first 
residence of the Chiefs was at Khicliqmr Pdtan (now K/dlji- 
pur in TJmatwltra), and from this place the hards usually 
derive the name of their descendants the Khichi Ohohans. 
The elder brother had no issue, but the younger had a son 
named Chur Fdl, who is said to have reigned in Mhau> 
Maiddn. His descendants were Sinh Eao, Eatan Sinh, and 
lifalasi. The last Baja had three sons, amongst whom the 
country was divided into three separate principalities. Jait 
Sinh, the eldest son, had Gagron, the second, Adal-ji, had 
Amal-hado, and the youngest, named Bildsa, had Hdmgarh. 
As Bildsa had no issue, his estate reverted to his brothers, and 
from this time Khichhoara was divided into two principali- 
ties until the death of Achaldas, the fifth in descent from 
Jait Sinh, when the whole of the district, not occupied by 
the Muhammadans, fell to the descendants of the second 
son, Adal-ji. 

In Ahul Pazl’s account of Mdlwa,* it is stated that 
Ohait-pdl or Jaitpdl, a descendant of Manih-Deo Chohan, ob- 
tained possession of the kingdom by the murder of Kamdl- 
ud din, the Muhammadan Governor. As the date of this 
event is placed 131 years after the death of Pithora, or iu 
1193 + 131 — 1324 A. D., it seems to me almost certain that 
this Jaitpdl must he the same person as the KhioJii Chief 
Jait Sink, who was the fifth iu descent from the contem- 
porary of Prithi Eaj. Allowing the usual Indian average of 
35 years to a generation, Jait Sinh must have succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1193 + 100 or 1293 A. D, It is 
remarkable also that in both lists this Jaitpal, or Jait Sinh, 
has exactly five successors, after whom the kingdom is sub- 
dued by the Musalmana. But as none of the names corre- 
spond, it is most probable that this coincidence is purely 
accidental. The five successor's of Jait Sinh are SS,wat Sinh, 
llao-Kandwil, Jlaja-Pipaji, Mahd.raja Dwdrkanath, and 
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Mah.^raja Aclialdas, In tlie reign of the last prince, 
Gagron was captured, by the Muhammadans under Gliori 
Sult4n, when Achaldas retired to Khichipur Patau, the 
original capital of the family. He was afterwards killed 
in battle in Sanwat 1505, or A. H. 1448, fighting against his 
hereditary enemies, the Musalmans. The capture of Gilgron 
by Sultan Hushang Ghori, of Mhlwa, is fixed by Ferishta to 
the year A. H. 830 or A. D. 1420, which is sufficiently near 
the date of A. D. 1443 assigned for the death of Achaldds 
to warrant our acceptance of the general accuracy of the 
bardie annals. 

The chronology of these petty princes of Gdgron acquires 
a higher importance wlieu we are able to bring it to bear 
on the general history of India in fixing the date of the 
famous Hindu reformer Hamhuand.’^ According to the 
Bbakta-Mala, one of the twelve disciples of Itfimhnand was 
J?ipa-ji the E-ajput,” or " Pipa, Eaja of Gangaraon,” who 
is identified by the hards with Eaja-Pipa-ji of Gagron. Now, 
as the death of his great grand-father, Jait Sinh, took place 
about A. I). 1310, and the accession of his grandson, Achal- 
clas, about 1410, his own period must be as nearly as possible 
between the years 13G0 and 1386, which allows exactly 25 
years to each generation, 

Tlie history of this royal disciple, as briefly related by 
H. H. "Wilson, is both curious and interesting : “ Pipa, the 

Bajput, is called the Baja of Gangarfion. He was originally 
a worshipper of Devi, but abandoned ber service for that of 
Yislinu, and repaired to Banaras to put himself under the 
tuition of Bamauand. Having disturbed the sage at an incon- 
venient season, Eaminand angrily wished that he might fall 
into the well of his court-yard, on which Pipa in the fervour 
of his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to accom- 
plish the desire of the saint. This act was with difficulty 
prevented by the bystanders, and the attempt so pleased 
Earaanand that he immediately admitted the PLaja amongst 
his disciples. Pipa after some time abandoned his earthly 
possessions and accompanied by only one of his wives, name 
SUd, as ardent a devotee as himself, adopting a life of men- 
dicity, accompanied Efimanand and his disciples to Dwaraka, 
Here he plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine 
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of llrisl-ina, and was affectionately received by tliat deity. 
After spending some days with him, Pipa, retni-ned, when 
the fame of the occurrence spread, and attracted great crowds 
to see him, Finding them incompatfhle with his devotions, 
Pipa left Dwarta privately. On the road some Pathtins 
carried off his wife, hut Pama himself rescued her and slew 
the ravishers.” Wilson adds that tlie life of this vagrant 
Baja is narrated at considerable length in the Bluihtn Mdht, 
hut as it is made up of the most absurd and silly Icgmuds, of 
wiiich he gives a specimen, it would appear that no further 
particulars of his real history are known. It may be I’c- 
marked, however, that the name of his son and successor 
Dwdrhandih, ' is an additional confirmation of his recorded 
devotion to Krishna. With AchaldAs, the son of Dwfirka- 
ndth, the line of the Khichis of Gagron became extinct in 
A. D. 1448. 

The younger branch of the Khichis derives its 
descent from Adahji, the brother of Jait Sinh, whose son 
was Dhdm-ji, a name which is still famous amongst all 
divisions of the Khichi Chohans. In his time, about 
A. I). 1300, the great Ala-ud-din Qhori (an invariable 
mistake for Khilji) assembled all the Kajas at Delhi and 
proposed mutual intermarriage : that they should many 
his daughters, and that his family should marry their 
daughters. One of the Sultan’s daughters wa-s taken hy 
L?ikhan-8i, or Lakshan Sinh, Sisodiya of Chi, tor, another hy 
Virama Deva, the Souigara Chief of Jhalor, and others by 
other Eajas (aur Bilja m Imhn hardyn). The Sultan then 
said, " now give me your daughters in marriage,” when all 
agreed, exceptiog only Kaja Dharu-ji, who was immediately 
attacked hy the Muhammadan troops. Here the hard warms 
with his subject and declares — 

Jin ka duAa rd?/a dgan kar ns, 

J)hiha dgal J)hdrwd, te imryo mmgts. 

As smote betrays the fire beneath. 

So DhS.™'’s presence signals death, 

But in spite of his valour, the Eaja was obliged to submit to 
the more powerful Pathdn, from whom he received a sanad, 
or title deed, establishiug him as the tributary chief of 23 
districts in Khiohiwara, Dhilru-ji had 12 sons, of whom 
the eldest, named Arh-H, succeeded to the kingdom, while 

m 
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tbe otticrs TGceiTed estates wltbin the boundaries of Khichi- 
wdra, which at this time is said to have embraced Sarangpur 
and SujAlpur to the south, and Bhilsa to the east. A similar 
enlarged dominion is also claimed by the hards* statement 
that Arlnsi reigned over sixty lakhs of Hindus and eighteen 
lakhs of Muaalmins, or altogether 7,800,000 subjects, who 
were under the immediate nile of 84 petty chiefs. 

During the reigns of the seven succeeding generations 
nothing whatever is related, hut the eighth successor, named 
Narain Bas, is stated to have gone to the assistance of the 
Emperor HumUyun, for which he was made a manstidddr or 
commander of 6,000 men. His son, named Sdlivdhan, 
having aoq^uired the favour of Akbar, received the fort of 
Asir. He was followed by Dip Sah and Garib D&s : the 
latter is said to haws acquired Multan for Sliahjahdn, for 
which ho received 12 additional districts in jdghir. As these 
districts fornr the principal possessions of the ruling family 
at the present day, a list of them will be interesting to show 
at how late a period their territory was acquired ■; 

] . Kdnao, or Bila-Bhet, west of Guna. 

2. Guna,Ttes,r Jharkon, and EAghugaih. 

8. Bamlhori, 16 xailes to north-west of Grma. 

4. Arnti; 14 miles to east of EAghngarL 

6. Jlidjun. 

6. Jliarkon, now Bajrang-gaih. 

7. Mdtjdna, to north of Gnna, 

8. Eadora, 20 miles to east of Guna. 

9. Gitgor, or Pdrbati River, to west of Guna. 

10. Chhahddo, 

11. Kumrdj, to west of Eaghugarh. 

12. CJiachudct, 20 miles to south-west of Edglmgarli. 

Garib Diis loft two sons, from whom are descended all 
the present chiefs of the Kluchi Chohaus. The elder, 
named Mlji, founded E^glmgarh in S. 1734, or A. D. 1677. 
He was in great favor with Aurangzib, who continued to 
him the jaghir which had been granted to bis father by 
Shahjahiln, and which thus became a permanent part of the 
family domains. Ldlji left three sons, Bhirat, Sujdn, and 
IC&si'i, of whom the eldest succeeded to the chiefship, while 
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the otters obtaiaed estates at Tlitmuagar and Garha, whict 
their descendants now hold. Dhiiut had two sons, named 
GaJ-Shih and Vihramdditya, The cider succeeded to the 
throne, but being mixed up with the troubles that folio u'ed 
the death of Anrangzib, he was obliged to abandon his 
country in favor of his younger brother. As Gaj-SinL 
sought refuge with E.ana Sangrdm Sinh of Gdaypur, whO' 
reigned from A. D.. 1716 to 17S3, his own reign may be 
assigned with some certainty to the period between 1710 and 
1720. Vikram4ditya left two sons, Balhhadm and Btidh- 
Sinh,ol whom the former suoceeded to the chiefship, while 
the latter obtained an estate at Isagarh, which is still held 
by his descendants. Balbhadra was followed, by his son 
JBalwmit 8inh, and his grandson Jaya Sinh, During the 
reign of the latter, which lasted ftom about A. D. 1790 to 
1818, tke territories of the Kichi Chief were repeatedly in- 
vaded by the Mahratta troops. Numerous fights; which are 
popularly estimated at 63, took place between the Khiohia 
and Mahrattas but without any decisive result, until General 
Baptiste' took the command in 1816 with 18 regiments of 
foot, 5,000 horse, and a large park of artillery. Tlie town of' 
Tharkoi . T ■ , . ' i: ‘ ■ ‘iadel of Bajrang-garh were- 

at once c ' . i' o then- pushed on. and in- 

Tested f 'I J ' ’ ■■ ■ ■ of Eaghiigarli, The’ chief 

held out for some time with considerable gallantry, hut, des--. 
'pairing of success, he escaped from the place at night and 
took refuge iu the jungles of Sopur. Baghugarh was then 
occupied by Baptiste, and the whole district appeared, to he 
subdued by the death of Jaya Sinh in 1816. But the rest- 
less spirit of the Kliichis again broke out under Bhokal Sinh,. 
the sou of the last Baja, and the country was only finally 
pacified by the interference of the British authorities im 
S. 1877, or A..I). 1820, when the Baja obtained a grant of the 
two districts of Baghugarh and Balabhet, yielding an annual 
income of E-s. 55,000, as a feudatory of the hlarhatta, ruler 
of Gwalior., 

The ancient territory of Khicliiw&’a nns originally 
confined to the hilly country lying between Ghgor on the 
north, Sarangpur on the south, Jhalra Pfitan on the west, 
and KumrAj on the east, of which Khichipur P5.tan oocu^ 
pied as nearly as possible a centrical position. By the 
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enci'oaclmients of tlie Muhamroadan PatlianSj the Kliicliis ‘vvere 
gradually deprived of the southern and western provinces of 
iSilrangpur and Giigron, and confined to the narrow limits 
of the north-east districts of Mhau Maidfln, Gugor, and 
Knmrilj. Bnt with the accession of the Mogals, the domains 
of the Khichis were largely extended on the east by the 
grant of the two districts of Jharkon and Bahadurgarh, 
the former lying to the west, and the latter to the east of the 
Sindh Ihiver. These two districts originally formed part of 
the ancient Hindu province of Ahirwdra, which extended 
from Banod on the Ahirpat Biver, to Sironj on the south, 
and from the Pibrhati Bivor on the west, to the Betwa on the 
east. "Within these limits the Ahirs still form the mass of 
the population, and the land is chiefly held hy Ahir zamin- 
dars. During Jay Sinh’s long war with the Mahrattas the 
Ahirs asserted their independence, and were not subdued 
until Baptiste -was sent against them. Conciliatory measures 
were tried in vain, and their pacification was at last effected 
hy tho establishment of a military cantonment at Bahlt' 
durgarh, which is now known by its new name of Is^garb, 
which was imposed upon it by the Christian General. 

I will close this account of the Bbiohi Chohuns with a 
compendious genealogical table, showing the approximate 
dates of the more prominent chiefs whose history has 
already been recorded, and tracing the descent of the four 
principal families of the present day from Manik Ilao, the 
common ancestor of all the different tribes of the Cholidn 
race : 


Samvafc. A. D. 


741 684 

Manik Rao, of Sambliar. 

720 

Aja^a Rala, one of Lis 24 sons. 


(5 or 15 Princes.) 

... 

Guya Sinha, of Khichipur Pdtan. 

1170 

Rrasanya liuu and FiljuaiJar. 

12,51 1194 

Cliiy-Fdl, son of Pilpanjar. 

1266 1209 

Sinhn Rao. 

1235 

Ratna Sinha. 

1260 

Ildla, Si, or Mila SiuLa, Lad two sons, 
wlio founded tlie soparate fainilics of 
Gfigrou and Gugor. 
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A. D. GAGRON. 

1380 Jail Sini. 

1000 8awat SinL 
1335 Rue Kandwa- 
1300 Raja Pijm-jiy disciple of 
RtlinS,na,iid. 

1385 Maharaja Dwdfhaudth. 

1410 Maharaja Ackai l)ds. 

1430 Garg-oa taken by HiisbaDg’. 
141.5 Death of Achal Dks. 


^ — 

16So R&irai or Dhiraj 

17’20 Qaj Siiik and Vihramadityw 
1753 BalbJiadm 

1784 (resigned 6 years) Rahoant 
Hhih 

1786 SinJia 
1818 Ajii Sing 

in 

EagJingarJi 


A. D. GDGOR. 

1380 Adatji. 

1300 RMm-ji, cot, of Ala-ud-din. 
1340 Ark-si. 

1305 SdUb-ji, 

1300 Ilema-Ji, 

1415 Asel-ji. 

1440 Itangu Mdlla,. 

1465 Rohifds. 

1190 RurgaMs. 

1515 Hamiy Sen. 

1540 Rdrdgan Rds^ cot. of 
Humayua, 

1565 Sdlivdhan, cot. of Akbar. 
1590 Rij} Sdk, cot. of Jali.iiigir. 
1630 Garib Ms, cot. of Shah 
Jail an. 

] CGO Ldl Sink founded Rfighugarh, 

Siijdn S Kmari 

Muilcin S Rasaat 

Rovi S Rarmesicar. 

Gidai S Juwaiir 

TaiH Sad Bakkiwar 

1832 Rttrjun Sal 3 sous 

in in 

Ramnagar GarJta 


The name of the Kliichi tribe is popularly derived from 
the well known dish called khiohri , — a mixture of yellow 
pulse and wiiite rice, — ^because one of their ancestors was 
directed by the goddess Devi where to find a large treasure 
of mixed gold and silver pieces. Since that time the whole 
tribe is said to have abstained from eating khichri, I think 
it much more probable, however, that the district may have 
derived its name from its muddy black soil, hhiehar or JcMoh, 
so that Khichiwdra would signify “ mud-land.” This ety- 
mology is supported by the name of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Ranhati, or “ green land,” from which the Hdra 
Chohans may have taken their name. 


XI, MAYANA, OR MATAPURA. 

Muy&na is a smaller town on the high road from Agra 
to Indor, about midway between Kulh&ras and Bdghugarh, 
It has a biick fOi't wifcb, four round towers at the corners, 
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and four square towers between them. It could once boast 
of a carved stone templsj but this is now in ruins, and the 
only existing antiquity is a stone baori, or well, with a flight 
of steps on one side leading down to the water’s edge. This 
is known as the Sena-Baoriy and it is said to be so called 
after the name of its builder, Vikrama Sena.. But the inscri p- 
tion on the wall of the baori, which is dated in Samvat 1561 
and Sake 1416, or A. D. 14fl4, attributes the building to Baja 
Lalcshmana during the reign of Sultan Gayds-ud-din, and 
under the governorship of Shir Khan i the former is 
the well-known King of Mdlwa,. and the latter was the 
Governor of Olu^nderi. The town is called both Mdydpura- and 
Mdydna in the inscription. Brom the numerous fragments 
of statues lying about, the well would appear to have been 
built with the materials of the great stone temple mentioned 
above. I recognized a four-armed figure of "Vishnu with the 
shell and lotus, a six-armed figure of Siva with the usual 
braided hair, and a small figure of Ganesa, I found also in 
the steps of the baori a broken inscription dated in S.. 1287, 
or A. D. 1240, which probably recorded the visit of some 
pilgrim to the old temple. But the most numerous remains 
at Mayhna are the Sati pillars, bearing the names and titles 
of the Muhammadan Kings of M41wa. The oldest is dated 
in Samvat 1529 and Sake 1394 (or A. I>. 1472) in the' reign 
of MaMrajadhiraja Sri Stdtdn Gaydsudina. A second is 
dated in S. 1561, or A. I). 1604, in the reign of Makdraja- 
dJiiraja Sri SuMdn Nasir Said bin Gayds Sahi, or Nash Shah, 
son of Ghias Shah, whose sway is said to extend from the 
fort of Mdndogarh to the fort of Qlidiideri. A third is dated 
two years later. In these records we have the most unequi- 
vocal and satisfactory proof of the extended sway of the 
Muhammadan Kings of Malwa. These inscriptions are 
found on the rude cenotaphs of the peasantry, set up to 
preserve the memory of the women who had become Satis, 
and the mention of their rulers’ names is a mere matter of 
formal respect, wBich proves the permanent occupation of 
this part of the country by the Musalmdns of Malwa, 

XII. KULHAXAS. 

Knlharas is a small town on the high road from Gwalior 
to ludor, and about midway between Sipri and Mdy4na. It 
is about half a mile in length by a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and is surrounded hy a rude wail .of rough stones 
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set in mnd mortar. Outside the town, 'botli to tlie east and 
west, there are large groves of fine old tamarind trees, with 
numerous wells and baoris, and the usual Sati monuments, 
around which tlie people have grouped all the fragments of 
sculpture collected from their ruined temples. These magni- 
ficent old tamarind trees attracted the notice of our English 
travellers no less than 250 years ago, when Wm. Eincli, on 
his way from Surat to Agra, halted at “ QualereSi' which he 
describes as " a small pretty town encompassed with tama- 
rind and mango trees.” At the present day Kullniras is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of its Sati monuments, of 
which several are of liistorical importance. The oldest and 
most interesting of these monuments is a tall pillar, 18 feet 
in height, called Magar~dhaj. The inscription in three lines 
records that " on Friday the 11th of the Waning Moon of 
Asliiidh, in the Samvat year 1318 (or A. 33, 1391), in the 
town of Eulhdras, during the reign of (name illegible), son of 
Clidhada Dem, the wife of Dhau, &ahman of Verigrdm, 
named Aryakh Eevi, because a Sati.” As Chakada Deva is 
mentioned by Ferishta as the Eaja of Narwarin A.D. 1261, 
the present record serves to show that the neiglihouriug town 
of Kulharas must have belonged to his territory. This 
subject will be referred to again in my account of the Kajas 
of Narwnr. 

A second monument, bearing the name of Mahdrajd- 
dhirdja Sri Sidtd^i Ndsir Sdhi shows that the dominions of 
the Muhammadan King of Malwa must have extended as 
far as Knlhdras on the north. Two other monuments dated 
in Sake 1702 and 1706, or A. 33. 1615 and 1649, in the reign 
of King Vikvamdditya, proclaim a further change of rulers 
when the district about Narwar had been granted by the 
Mogal Emperors of Eelhi to a younger branch of the 
KachhwMias of J aypur, with wdioin they had intermarried. 
A fifth monument dated in Sake 1715, or A. E. 1658, during 
the reign of Amar Sinh shows that the JVamar district still 
remained in the hands of the same family. 

XIII, RANOD, OE NAROD. 

Banod, or Karod as it is usually called by the peasan- 
try, is an old decayed town of some size about half way 
between Jbdnsi and Guna, and just 40 miles due south of 
Narwar. It is situated on the west hank of the Airttyati or 
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Ahirpat Nala, a small running stream wliicli falls into the 
Sindh Biyer above Narwar. In former days it would appear 
to have been a place of some consequence, as it can still 
boast of both Hindu and Muhammadan remains of consi- 
derable interest. The town also is still surrounded by mag- 
nificent groves of old tamarind, mango, and other trees, and 
altogether Banod is one of the prettiest places in this part 
of the country, 

The most remarlcahle building is an old Hindu palace, 
two storeys in height, which is built entirely of huge blocks 
of saud-stooe without any mortar. It is called Kolzai-nialial^ 
or simply Kohai, the meaning of which is unknown. The 
main building is 48 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 31 feet 
high. The two storeys, which are exactly similar in their 
arrangement, consist of a long front verandah supported on 
four stout pillars, with a suite of three narrow rooms in 
one line at the back, which are dimly lighted by small stone- 
haiM’ed windows. Access to the upper-story, as well as to 
the roof, is obtained by a staircase in a square tower at the 
right hand end of the building. The verandah of the upper- 
storey has a stone railing, S-| feet in height, between the 
pillars, which served the double purpose of protecting the 
inmates fi'ora falling, and of screening them from the gaze of 
the people outside. But the most curious part of this build- 
ing is the roof, which is formed of enormous slabs of sand- 
stoue, all of them one foot in thickness, and many of them 13 
feet square. The whole of these slabs are formed with raised 
edges which touch each other, and the joints are covered 
by long flat stone.s, 1-| foot broad, after the manner of the 
sloping marble roofs of the Greeks. The bold projecting 
eaves are wrought into curved ridges and hollows on the 
upper surface, and present exactly the same appearance as 
corrugated-h’on. In the back wall of the building there are 
numerous small openings near the top to give light and air 
to the upper- storey. The battlements are made of single 
semi-cirenlar stones, wliioh form a massive and appropriate 
finish to this singularly solid building,’^' 

In front of the palace there is an open cloister, 123 feet 
long with a suite of rooms at each end, which together form 
three sides of a court-yard. The roofs of these cloisters are 


* See Plate LXX.XVI. for a trout view o£ this remarkahlo huildiug, 
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fomiPd of large slal)Sj wliicli are arranged in a peculiar niaii- 
ner like two broad stejDs on eacli side, with a row of large 
slabs crowning tbe whole. Beneath each line of stops there 
are numerous small openings for tlie admission of light and 
air. Altogether the arrai.gement of these roofs is very in- 
genions and effective. Outside the court-yard, at a distance 
of 4io feet, there is a deep square tank w'ith steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, and close hy there is a second tank. 
These are known hy the names of Ghdsi Till and Blian- 
hi-Baori. 

In the left end wall of the lower verandah there is along 
Sanskrit inscription, 7 feet 4 inches in height, and 3 feet 2 
inches in breadth, which is evidently intended to give the 
whole history of thi.s curious suite of buildings. But uu- 
fortuuately, as the only rendering of this record that has yet 
been made public is declared by Babu Rajendra Bal to be 
"incorrect” both in the reading and in tho translation, I am 
unable to do more than offer a very meagre account of its 
contents. There is no date, hut as tbe characters are similar 
to those in the Kutila inscription of Bewal, the Rauod. 
inscription. ma,y be assigned approximately to the same period 
of A. D. 1000, or perhaps a little earlier. The greater part 
of the record is taken up with the most fulsome praises of 
Raja Somem or Somesmara, who re-peopled the deserted 
city of Ardydjmi'a, where he built a lofty palace for his own 
residence, which was surrounded with reservoirs of pure water. 
Someaw'ara, as liis name imports, w^as a zealous worshipper 
of Siva, but there is apparently nothing in this long record 
from which we may discover the name of the kiug’s tribe. 
Brom the vicinity of Narwar I should infer thatRanod must 
alwuys have belonged to the Rajas of that great fortress, 
and consequently that the builder of tho Ranod palace 
should be found in the list of the Kachhwaha princes of 
Rarwar. Unfortunately, however*, we possess no authentic 
list of these princes, so that our researches are limited to 
the few names which have been preserved in ancient inscrip- 
tions. Prom one of these we learn that Gagana Sinha, 
Sarada-Sinha, and Vira-Sinha, ruled over Narwar for three 
generations, from about A. B. 1050 to 1125.* As these 
princes are specially noted as belonging to the IvaeJiGhajia- 
ghata, or Kachhiodhai race, it might perhaps be inferred that 
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their predecessors were of a different race. But this infer- 
ence, however propable, cannot he depended upon as certain, 
as all the later inscriptions of the Princes of Mahoha begin 
the Ch^ndel genealogy with Eaja Ehanga, and not with 
Chandra, who is recorded as the progenitor of the race in 
Dhanga’s own inscriptions. We know, indeed, from one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions that the Kacbhwfl.has, under Baja 
Vajra-T>im.a, were in possession of the Gwalior territory 
as early as S. 1034, or A. P. 97V ; and as the Eachliwflbas 
of Gwalior are universally admitted to have been masters 
of Narwar also, we may conclude with much probability 
that Itaja Somesa of the Banod inscription must have been 
anterior to Vajra-2I)A,ma; I w'ould therefore fix his date ap- 
proximately to the first half of the 10th century, which is 
in full accord with the period already assigned to him from 
the style of characters used in his inscriptions. 

On the side of the road between the palace and the town 
I found a short pillar, w'Hcli was shaped like an ordinary 
Ungam, hut with a pair of feet sculptured on the fiat top. It 
is called Mahddeo-ka-charan, or “ Mahadeo’.s foot-prints.” 
On one side of it there is a short inscription with the date 
of S. 1234, or A. D, 1177. Apparently it must have 
belonged to a temple, but there are no traces of any build- 
ing in its immediate vicinity. 

The Muhammadan buildings are of small size and of 
late date, but some of them are both curious and interesting 
from the grace and novelty of their designs. Tho Zansiri, or 
Jcmjiri, Masjid, is so called from the peculiar “chain-like” 
appearance of its surrounding railing, which is singularly 
graceful in the flow'ing outline of its battlements. The 
masjid itself is a small ordinary building of the time of 
Anrangzib. A second smaller masjid also attracted my 
attention from its striking resemblance to a rude Greek 
temple. In front it has a portico of four pillars which 
support the pediment of a very low sloping roof, just such 
as we may imagine must have been one of the earliest forms 
of the common Greek temple. Amongst the tombs I 
observed a Sarcophagus in the novel shape of a bedstead, 
with the usual round side-rails, and the four feet standing out 
prominently at the corners. Such a design might, perhaps, 
have been appropriate for a mediaeval Cbristian. monu- 
ment, where the figure of the dead is represented lying at full 
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length in his last sleep ; hut in the present instance, where 
the bedstead is placed over the dead, like a large cover, the 
design appears to me to be singularly inappropriate. 


XIV. NALAPUBA, OE NAEWAB. 

The great fortress of Narwar, or classically Nalapura, 
is said to owe its name to Kaja Nala, a descendant of Eusa, 
the son of E&ma, from whom the bards of the present day 
derive the patronimie of KumdJia, which they erroneously 
consider to be the same as Kaekhwaka, In my account of 
the ancient coinage of Karwar I brought forward several 
strong reasons in favor of the indentification of Jtarwar with 
the great city of JPadmdmti, rvhioh is the scene of Bhava- 
hhuti’a drama of MdlaU and Mddliam. As this identification 
is a point of the greatest importance in the ancient history 
of Narwav, I will here repeat the principal heads of my 
argument. 

In the Vishnu Puraua it is stated that “ the nine Eagas 
will reign in Padmdvati, Kdtdipm-i, and Matlmra, and the 
Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Prayiga.^’*^ This 
statement is corroborated by tlie VSyu Purana, which how- 
ever gives a second dynasty of NfLgas. “The nine Nika 
kings will possess the city of Ohampdmti, and the seven 
Nhkas the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of the Gupta 
race will possess all these countries, — the banks of the Ganges 
to Praylga and Saketa and Magadha.”t Padmavati was at 
first identified by H. H. Wilson with some unlcnown city 
in Berar, far to the south of the Narbada, and afterwards 
with Bhagulpur on the Ganges; % but the mention of 
Mathura utterly precludes the possibility of either of those 
places having belonged to the NIgas. Both KiWtipuri and 
Padmavati should no doubt he looked for within some mo- 
derate distance of Mathura. Now the scene of Bhavabhu- 
ti’s drama of Mcllati and Mddhava is laid in the city of Pad- 
m&vati amidst the Vindhyan mountains. As his description 


* Wilsou’s Trimslation, p. 479. 
f Ibiil p. 4V0, note "0. 
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of the locality is a fayovahle specimea of Iliacla poetry, 
I will not curtail it ;* 

wide the pi’ospect spreads — mountain and rock, 

Towns, villages, and woods, and glittering^ streams, 

"There where the Purd and the Sindlm wind, 

‘'‘'The towers, and temples, pinnacles, ant] gates, 

"And spires of PatlmdoaH, like a city 
" Precipitated from the skies, appear 
“ Inverted in the pure translucent wave ! 

“ There flows Lavana’n frolic stream, &g.” 

The Smdhn of this passage is, I think, the Sindh Hirer on 
which the city of Narwar is situated ; the Fdrd is the '-Par. 
hati, or J?d}'d Kiver, which flows only fire miles to the uortli 
of the Sindh ; and the Lavana is the Liin or Ndn Nadi, 
which rises near Paniar, and falls into the Sindh at Chand- 
luu’-Sonari. In another place Bavahhuti says — 

‘■^'Where meet the SmclJm and the Madhmati, 

The holy fane of Swarna-vindu rises, 

The lladlmmati must he the Molmdr or JKddMmdf, which 
rises near Banod, and, after passing Karhra falls into the 
Sindhu about 8 miles above Somlri. These identifications 
of the four rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of Nar- 
war with the four rivers of Bhavabhuti’s drama, seem to me 
amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion that Narwar 
itself is the modern representative of the ancient city of 
Padmilvati. fSfarwar also is in the midst of the Vindbyan 
mountains, and at a moderate distance, about 160 miles, 
from Mathura, so that there are no geographical difficulties 
ill the way of the proposed identification. With regard to 
tlie third city, named Khntipnri, I agree with Wilford in 
identifying it with the ancient Kotwdl, or Kutwdr, on the 
Ahsin Hirer, 30 miles to the north of Gwalior. The king- 
dom of the Nagas, therefore, would have included the greater 
part of the present territories of Bharatpur, Bholpur, Gwa- 
lior, and Bundelkhaud, and perhaps also some portions 
of Malwa, as XJjain, Bhilsa, and Sagar. It would thus have 
embraced nearly the whole of the country lying between the 
Jumna and the upper course of the Narbada, from the Cham- 
bal oil the u^est to the Naijiiii, or Kane Biyer, on the east, — 


* iJiudu Tlwati'O, Tiy 'Wnsou, IL, 95. 
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an. extent of about 800 square miles, in whicli Narwar oecu- 
pies a centrical and most commanding position. 

If I am riglit in this identification of Karwar with 
the Padmavati of the Puranas, we obtain one of the most 
interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in 
fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the nine hlhgas. 
The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous 
coins of various hfdga Mugs which have been found at 
Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathura, all of which have heen de- 
scribed by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. It is 
further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the Aliaha- 
had pillar inscription of Samndra Gupta, in which the king 
boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the 
ditlerent princes and countries which had become subject to 
his power. Amongst the former he mentions Ganapati- 
Ndfja as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Islow, 
Gmiapatii or Ganendra^ is tbe name of tbe N4ga Raja whose 
coins are the most common, and the most widely diffused of 
all these Narwar Mugs ; and as the legends of his coins 
are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins 
and inscriptions, it is certain that be must have been a con- 
temporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, 
therefore, that there is every prebabib'fy in favour of the 
identity of the Ganapati-Nag.. o! me N:!vv.,"i' coins with the 
Ganapnti-Naga of Samudra’s inscriptions. My discovery of 
an inscription of Sanmdra Gupta in Mathura itself is suffi- 
cient to show that the hfilgas must have lost their dominion 
over that city at least as earlier as the reign of Samudra. 
It may also, I think, be taken as corroborative of the 
general decay of their power, and of the supremacy of Samm 
dra Gupta, as stated in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 

The period to which the nine Nagas must he assigned 
depends solely on the date of their contemporaries, the Gup- 
tas, whose power became extinct in A. D. 319. If, there- 
fore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the Sake ex’a, 
the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the 
second century of the Christian era. But as in his reign the 
power of the Ndgas had already begun to decline, I think 
that the establishment of the K^lga dynasty may be fixed 
with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era. 
According to this view, the rule of the nine NS,gas would have 
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extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or 
from A. D. 0 to 225.* In the following list I have arranged 
the names of these Naga tings according to the devices of 
their coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to 
be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as 
corroborative of the date which I have assigned to the NAgas, 
that tbe whole of the devices of their coins are to be found 
also on tbe silver coins of the Guptas themselves, or on those 
of their acknowledged contemporaries : 


Ifo. 

A. D. 

Names ok Coiks. 

I. 

0 

Rhima Naga. 

11 . 

25 

iiha^ JSiaga (? Kkarjjiii'a, or Kharpara), 

III. 

50 

(t Variaa Ya^ta). 

rv. 

76 

Shanda NSga. 

T, 

loo 

Bi'ihaapati Naga. 

VI. 

125 

Ganapati, or Qaiiendra. 

VII. 

ISO 

VjAghra Nfiga. 

Till. 

176 

Vast NAga. 

rx. 

200 

Dova NfLga. 

... 

225 

Close of Uie dynasty. 


From this time we have neither coins nor inscriptions 
to illustrate the history of Narwar for tbe next eight cen- 
turies. We must therefore be content with such guesses, 
more or less probable, as our ingenuity can suggest to shed 
their dim and uncertain lights amid this vast abyss of dark- 
ness. It is with some hesitation, therefore, that I venture to 
suggest the following outline of the probable history of 
Narwar during this obscure period : 

As the Nagas would appear to have been tributary to 
the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most probable 
that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained 
subject to them until near the close of their dynasty, about 
A. D. 276, when their sovereignty to the south of the 
Jumna fell to Toramaoa. 

Of Toram Ana’s dynasty we have two inscriptions, — one 
of himself at Eran to the south of Narwar, and the other 

* 1 think that Raja Bhava-NAga, of the Saoni copper-plata inscriptioil, must belong to 
this dynasty. 
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of liis son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of Narwar, 
Prom the relative positions of these inscriptions we may 
fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have 
belonged to the Toram^na dynasty. The date of Toramana 
liimself is fixed by Mr. Thomas, on the authority of a silver 
coin, to the year ISO odd of the Gupta era, which, referred 
to the initial year of Sake, would place him in A. P. 260. 
If then we allow 26 years to each generation, the reign of 
I'oramina will range for 260 to 285 A. P., and that of his 
sons Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A. P. How long this dynasty 
may have lasted wc have no means of ascertaining. It may, 
however, be presumed to have reigned until the end of the 
fourth century, but even this extension will leave a gap of 
200 years before we arrive at the nest probable resting point 
in A. P. 607. 

Prom the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang we learn that 
Harsha Yarddhana, the famous Eing of Kanoj, who reigned 
from A. P. 607 to 650, had subjected the whole country 
between the Jumna and the Narbada. The fortress of Narwar 
must therefore have belonged to him, although it is probable 
that it still had its own Eaja, who acknowledge the King of 
Kanoj as his lord pai-amount. But as we learn from, the 
same source also that there were great troubles in India after 
the death of Harsha, I would infer that most of the tribu- 
tary princes must then have assumed independence, and 
amongst them the itaja of Narwar, whose strong fortress 
njust always have been suggestive of rebellion, and, when 
opportunity offered, an incentive too strong to be resisted. 

It is during this period, that is, about the latter half of the 
seventh century and beginning of the eighth century, that 
most of the Eajput families would appear to have risen into 
power. The Tomaras of Pelhi, the Chandelas of Khajurllho, 
and Sisodiyas of Chitor, all begin their genealogies from this 
time. I presume, therefore, that the Eachhwiihas of Narwar 
and Gwalior may have effected their independence about the 
same date. At a much later period, after the invasion of 
Timur in A. P. 1400, we have the most apt illustration of 
the political troubles which I suppose to have followed on 
the death of Harsha of Kanoj. Immediately after Timur’s 
departure, the Governors of Gujr^t, M&lwa, Jonpur, and 
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Multan, all asserted their inclependanee, whioh was main- 
tcained by their successors for upwards of a century. It 
seems not improbable, however, that Karwar may not have 
obtained its independence until some time after the death of 
Harsha, as Bhavabhuti, who would certainly appear to have 
lived at Narwar, is said to have flourished during the reign 
of Yasovarma of Tvanoj, or from about A. D. 720 to 750. 
About this period also a new dynasty arose in Kanoj under 
Beva-Sakti, whose fourth descendant, Bhoja Beva, was the 
lord paramount of Gwalior in A. X). 876, and of Thanesar in 
A. B. 882. It may be presumed, therefore, that Narwar also 
formed part of the dominions of Bhoja Beva, although it is 
quite possible that it may not have belonged to any of his 
predecessors. 

Shortly after the middle of the tenth century the 
Eachhwahas of Narwar and Gwalior became independent 
under Vajra-Bjlma, one of whose inscriptions is dated in 
A. D. 977. His great-grandson, Bhuvana-PMa, must have 
been reigning as an independent oMef in A. B, 1021, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni, on his march against KMinjav, accepted 
the submission of the Raja of Gwalior. The Kachhwdlias 
continued to reign for upwards of a century until A. B. 
1129, when the last king of the race, named Teg-JPcU, or Tej- 
iMrn, lost his sovereignty through his love for the fair 
Muroni, whose beauty still affords a theme for the poetic 
skill of the bards. The Kaohhwahas of Gwalior, Narwar, 
and Jaypur all agree in the same story of the love-blind 
Ditlha Ilaij, or the “ bridegroom prince,” who was sup- 
planted by bis cousin, or nephew, the Parihar Chief, 
named jParamdl Dgo, or J^aramdrddi Deva. I will say no 
more in this place regarding the bridegroom, as his story 
will be given at length in my account of the Rajas of 
Gwalior. 

Connected vvitli this period is the Narwar inscription, 
dated in S. 1177, or A- B. 1120, which has been translated 
by Professor Hall ■, but as the genealogy differs from that of 
the bardic chronicles of Gwalior and Jaypur, it seems diffi- 
cnit to adjust the latter so as to bring the names even into 
app)rosimate agreement with those of the inscriptions. The 
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differences are best seen Ijy placing the names derived from 
the different authorities side by side : 


A. D. 

msc'iiiri'ioxs. 

Tvn.uic Rai, 
EAMi.t n.is. 

j Pazl Ali, 

j .ASOXVAIOL'S. 

j 

1 Tii:n'EKiJi..a.iiu. 



Rntiia Pall. 

! RiUna Pulu. 

! Run Pul. 



[.ilifiniiji ral.i. 

i Dfuiinii Pulu. 

Ilamiu- Pal. 

11150 

Oiijj.iiu Siiilia 11. 

JJmlliL Pain. 

lJuaii Pal. 

1 ll.Klll Pill. 

1075 

Siinul:! Sitilin, J.), 

Siu'a P.ilii.. 

; ( P.ilh Pul). 

'iVi K.ini. 

1100 

A’')!','!. iSiiiUa, Uov;i. 

(jfamliliini 1’ti.l.i 

'j\;| Kani, 

1 

U-27 


Tfj Kuril. 

i 


ims) 


1 

! 



SniijilaiiU'd liy ,i Purilia 

r Cliltf. 


My four lists are derived from two Nhgari and two Urdu 
inanuscripta of different ages, but the list of Badili Bus is 
professedly copied from Kharg llai, and those of Tieffen- 
thalcr and the anonymous author agree so closely with tliafc 
of Eazl All that the whole may bo considered as forming 
only two independent authorities. The Sura and Gambhira 
of IQiarg Rai would appear to he tho same as the Sarada 
and Vira of the inscription. Both of these names are omit- 
ted by Bazl Ali, although it is probable that tho variant 
reading of Sodha for Budha was originally an independent 
name that was afterwards dropped by some ignorant copyist 
as a mere repetition of Budha, which it so closely resembles 
when written in Persian characters. If these identifications 
be admitted, then the last Prince, Tej-Karn, must liave been 
the son of Vii'a Sinha Beva, whose grant of laud is dated 
in A. B. 1120, and as the reign of Tej-Karn is limited by the 
chroniclers to two years, from A. D. 1127 to 1129, the agree- 
ment of date is in favour of the proposed identification. 

Por the next century and a half I know of no mention 
of Narwar, hut it seems probable that the last Parihdr Raja, 
who made his escape from Gwalior w'hen the fort was captur- 
ed by Altamsh in A. D. 1232, must have sought refuge in the 
neighbouring stronghold of Narwar. He is called Sugar, or 
Sdrang Deo, by the Hindu chroniclers, hut by the Muham- 
madan historians he is styled Mtlak Deo, son of Basil and 
Deohal.^' It is quite possible, however, that when tho Pari- 
lulrs obtained possession of Gwalior, the Kachhwilha Governor 

^ who wad jih tliD siegtj, calls him MUal: BiOj fur which 1 can- 

not think oi the Hindu tsiiuu’aleut, HusU laust be Hisid. 
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of NatE’ar may liarc seized tlie opportunity to make iiimself 
iadependent. In tliat case the strong fortress of Karwar 
■\rould have remained in the continued possession of the 
Kaohhwhhas ; but this supposition is directly opjjosed to all 
the traditions of the Kaclihwhhas themselvesj which are 
unanimous in attributing the loss of Narwar to the love-sick 
Prince, Tej-Karn. Accepting the tradition as true heyond 
all reasonable doubt, it seems almost certain, that Narwar 
must have fallen into the hands of the Parihhr Prince of 
Grwalior in A. D. 1129. It would, therefore, have formed 
part of the Gwalior dominions of the Parihhrs until the 
capture of that fortress by iiltamsh in A. D. 1232; and as 
the Paja of Gwalior is reported by the Muhammadan his- 
torians to have escaped from the fort before the final assault, 
I think that we are fully justified in concluding that he must 
have sought refuge in Karwar, It is certain at least that in 
A. D, 1251, or only 19 years after the capture of Gwalior, 
Karwar was in jmssession of a Hindu Raja, named Ghuhada 
'Dem, who is said to have built or strengthened the fortress. 
As there is no previous mention of its being taken by the 
Muhammadans, I conclude that the Hindu Rajas most pro- 
bably remained in continued possession after the capture of 
Gwalior until A. D. 1261, when the place was surrendered 
by the reigning Raja, Chaliada Deva, to Nhsir-ud-din Mahmud 
of Delhi. But as Obdhada Deva - Iiimself, in one of the 
Narw'ar inscrijDtions, is simply said to he of rqja-mnsai or 
“royal race,” it is possible that he did not belong to the 
Parihhr dynasty. 

In my account of the ancient coins of ISTarwar I have 
brought forward specimens of Chahada Deva, which are 
dated in various years from S, 1303 to 1311, or A. D. 1246 
to 1254, and specimens of his son, Asala Deva, which range 
from S. 1311 to 1336, or from A. D. 1254 to 1279.* As these 
^are corroborated by several existing inscriptions, there seems 
no reason to doubt that at least these two Rajas must have 
been independent princes. But there are also similar coins 
of a third induce, named Malaya Varmma Deva, who from 
the dates of 8.1280 and 1290, or A. D. 1323 and 1233, must 
have been the immediate predecessor of ChMiada Deva. His 
coins were found at Narwar, G walior, and Jhansi ; hut as there 


* Bengal Aaiiitiu Souicty’s Journal, 1805, pl'. 120-127—“ Cuiua of tlia Niue &c," 
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arc only five specimens, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar, Indeed, the name of Varmina would rather seem 
to point to Kaiinjar. It is possiljle, therefore, that Ohilhada 
himself may have supplanted the Parih/ir dynasty. But I 
am rather inclined to think that Malaya Yarmma Beva must 
have dispossessed the Parihars, and that he was shortly 
afterwards ejected by Chahada Beva, who was most probably 
the founder of a now' dynasty as the genealogy of the family 
opens with his name. 

The Muhammadan account of Chuhada Beva, as given 
by the historian Perishta, is clear and precise, but unfortu- 
nately it is very brief. lathe year A, H. 619, or A. B, 1251, 
JN'asir-ud-din Mahmud, the King of Belhi, " proceeded to the 
siege of Karwar. The Raja, Jdhir. Deo, having lately con- 
structed the fort on the summit of a rook, prc]}arcd to defend 
it to the last. He accordingly marched out to oppose the 
Muhammadans with 5,000 horse and 200,000 foot. This 
immense host being defeated with great slaughter, the 
place was invested and reduced to surrender after a few 
mouths’ siege.” In Bow'’s translation the llaja is called 
^ahir Deo, and undei’ this name he is entered in I’rinaep’s 
tables, but with the date of A. B. 1251 transposed as 1215, 
and the name of Narioar erroneously referred to Nahriodra, 
or Anahodra-Datan, in Gujarat. * 

Chhhada w^as succeeded by his son, Asala Beva, who, ac- 
cording to the dates of his coins, certainly reigned from 
S. 1311 to 1336, or A. D. 1254 to 1279. His money also is 
common, which may he taken as a presumptive proof of a 
long reign. I found his name in a short inscriptiorr on a 
Sati pillar at Eai near Kulharas, which records that the 
cremation took place in the year S. 1327, or A. D, 1270, 
during the reign of Sid-nmt Asalia Dem. His name is again 
jnentioned in an inscription which was discovered in the 
Naiwar Port. This is dated in S, 1855, or A. B. 1298, and 
records a grant made by Raja Ganapati, the son of Raja 
Gopdlci, the grandson of Asala Dem, and the great-grandson 
of CMhada Dem. In another inscription dated in S. 1318, 


■* Tilths ^^I’eat Hindu cluof has feinco bo-come belter knuwis to \ia fronv llie woi'k of 
5IiBliuj-ii&-Suuj, who cfilla Liin the “uio.st of all tUo Mug.'? of Hiudujitaii.’' A .full 

and iutorcisting aecoimt of Ohuhacla Deva is given in Mr. Tliowns’ “ Olironicles of llio 
PaLlhiii Kings,’’ jip, 67 to 7D, with notices of liis coins, and oxtritcts. freun variouts antboriUeB, 
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or A. D, 1231, wlncli was found in a baoli at Sarwa^M, eiglit 
miles to tlio cast of Sipri, the genealogy is conllnccl to 
Ganapati and bis father, Gopala. Ifrom all these various 
sources the chronology of this Narwar dynasty may bo 
arranged with considerable precision, altliougli the dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined ; 

Accession. 






Y. S, 

A. D. 

1. 

CliiiJiadti Beva 



... 1295 

1238 

s. 

Jmlr( Leva 

,, , 


... 1311 

125-1. 

a! 

Gopala 



... 1336 

1279 

4. 

Gtt nopail ... 



... 134S 

1291 


Eeiyniiig' iu 



... 1355 

1298 


As no coins of the last two princes have yet been dis- 
covered, I infer that they must have been made tributary by 
the Muhammadan kings of Delhi. This is ail the more pro- 
bable as tlieir date corresponds exactly with that of the 
vigorous rule of the first two JQiilji princes. It seems tome 
prohahle, therefore, that the expedition recorded by Ferishta 
in the year A. H. 692, or A. D. 1293, was partly directed 
against the Baja of Narwar. The historian relates that 
Ala-nd-din “acquainted the king that there were some princes 
of great wealth towards Olulndcri, whom with the king’s 
permission, he would' reduce.” Now it is certain that 
Olntnfleri itself was not reduced at this time, as several years 
later, in A. 11. GOS or A. D. 1298, after he had become Xing 
of Delhi, Ala-ud-din was advised by bis minister to under- 
take the conq^uest of the southern kingdoms of Hindustan, 
“ such as Bnntamhhdwar, Jdlor, and ChunderiB As Narwar 
is omitted in this list, I conclude that it must already 
have been made tributary. From this time, tlioreforo, until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the power of the Delhi 
emp)ire was prostrated by the conquest of Timur, it is most 
probable that the strong fortress of Narwar must have re- 
mained in possession of the Muhammadans. It certainly- 
belonged to Muhammad Tughlak in A. D. 1320.'^' Dut im- 
mediately after the departure of Timur, wdicii the Musalmdn 
Governors of Gujfirat, Mdlwa, Jonpur, and Multan assumed 


It must !\lHohaveljolnngtid to Lis fiiiccossor, -wlin is said to Lave iJO wild 

P-U‘p)iiriis and killed two, on Jus return Irum Bh'bk^m to viu Uio PndmCuviU jiuigals. 

TLei'o wore wiltl eL^pliiinU in the iiiimedL'tte nftigldjoiirliood of Nai'wtir kd laic aa the I’oigii 
of Akijar, wlio foil hi with a licrd of them near Sipri-Kulluiras,— FcriisUta, II., 210‘. 
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indcpoucleuce, tlicir cxfimplG was followed by Bir Sinli BcOj a 
Tomar Chief of Gwalioi'j who managed to obtahi posscssioii of 
that fortress by troaohery, In A. D. 1-1.39 Is arwar still lielnnged 
to the Muhammadans as part of tlie kingdom of Milhvaj 
but in t,hot year it sras besieged by Bungar Sinli, the Tomar 
Baja of Gwalior, aucl was only saved by the rapid advance 
of Mahmud against Gwalior itsedf. I presume, however, 
that it must shortly afterwards have fallen into the hands of 
the Tomar princes, as their genealogy is recorded on the 
Jait-Kamhh or “pillar of victory," which is still standing 
outside the city of blarwau. 

The Tomar d 3 masty of Gwalior held possession of the 
Bort of Narwar for upwards of a century, from the invasion 
of Timur in A. B. 1398 until its capture by Sikandar Lodi 
in A. B. 1606. As the Mstory of the Tomara princes will 
he given in my account of Gwalior, I will pass on at once to 
the later dynasty of Kachhwahas of Amber, w>ho obtained 
2 iossessioii of Narwar through the marriages of their daughters 
with the Mogul Emperors of Belhi. The history of this 
dynasty commences with Jlaj Sinh, son of Bliim Sinh, and 
grandson of Prithi Baj, who ruled over Amher or Jaypur 
during the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithi Euj is said to 
have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to tlio 
throne. Bat there is some obscurity in this part of the 
Jvachhwdlia annals, and it seems probable that there was 
some disagreement among the brothers, wMch was fostered 
by the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi for their orvir ends. 
Baj Sinh was succeeded by Iris son, Btliu Bits, wdiose name is 
found in one of the Gwalior inscriptions with the date of 
A. D. 1606. Patch Sinh succeeded his father about A. B. 
1610, hut bis sou, Amax Sinh, lost Narnur in the reign, of 
Shah Jahan, as all the members of the Eacliliwalia family 
had declared iu favour of his elder hroilier, Prince Ivhusru, 
who w'as the grandson, through his mother, of Baja Bhag- 
wau Bus of Amheg, After some time, however, Amar Sinh 
obtained a grant of the districts of SipH and KulJuh'cis in 
the neighbourhood of Narwar, and these possessions des- 
cended to his son, Jagat Sinh. Biu'iug a part of this period 
the fort of Nawar was held by the great Baja Siwai Jay Sinh 
of Amber, wlioso name is engraved on an iron gun wdiioh is 
still mounted iu the fort, with the date S. 1753, or A. B. 
1696, the fourth year of his reign. Anup Sinh, the sou of 
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Jagatj is said to liave received Narwar as a reward for liis 
good service at the capture of Kabul : and bis son, Graj Sinh, 
maintained both the possessions and the reputation of bis 
race by bis yalonr in the wars of the Dabliau, where ho was 
killed about A. D. I7.^h. He was followed in regular suc- 
cession of four generations by Obbatr Sinli, Ilari Sinh, 
Manobar Sinh, and Madhu Sinh. Towards the end of tUo 
last century, Narwar was captured by Sindbia from Manobar, 
who, however, contrived to maintain Ins independenco, wlueb 
was secured by his sou, Madliu, whose armed bauds for 
several years resisted all the attacks of the Mahratta troops. 
]3ut the power of Sindbia was too strong to he withstood 
with success, and the last of the race, named M/tn Sing, 
after a nominal reign of four years, w^as captured by the 
Mahrattas and imprisoned in the Fort of Gwalior in A. I). 
1844 In a few months, however, he cleverly managed to 
make his escape, and after vainly endeavouring to interest 
the British authorities in his favour, he bcoamo a discontent- 
ed wanderer, ready to engage in any undertaking that gave 
promise of personal advantage. Ho accordingly joined 
T4ntia Topi in 1857, hut two years later, finding that ho 
was on the losing side, he gave information which led to the 
capture of the rebel leader, and thus at one stroke he grati- 
fied his revenge on the hated Mahrattas, and obtained im- 
punity from the British authorities for his own hostility. 

lu this brief and imperfect sketch of the history of 
Narwar, I have purposely omitted many details which will 
find a more appropriate place in the description of the fortress 
itself. Its history also is so closely connected at several 
periods with that of the more important fortress of Gwalior 
that it must necessarily be disjointed and fragmentary. But 
in spite of this incompleteness it is one of the most valuable 
historical outlines that we possess, as the coins of the 
nine Kfigas reach up to a much earlier authentic date than 
most other Indian cities can boast of. The description of 
the city by the poet Bhavahhuti in the eighth century is also 
specially interesting, as descriptions of actual places arc 
cxtremly rare in Hindu poetry. 

The classical name of Nalapiira is derived from the 
famoits Raja Nalci^ the descendent of Kusa, the son of Rama, 
who is universally acknowledged to have been the builder of 
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the fortress. In spite of the popular belief, however, it appears 
to me highly probable that tJie tradition was invented to 
account for the name of the Kachhiodlia tribe, which, accord- 
ing to tlie bards, was originally KuswMa, a patronymic denot- 
ing their descent from Kusa, the son of Itilma. But this 
ingenious derivation is completely disproved by the oldest 
inscription, s of the race, in which the name is spelt 
Kachchhapa-^hiUa, or the "tortoise-killers.” The modem 
form of Kaohiodha would appear to he derived from the 
synonymous Kaclichhapa-hcm, as the Hindu Kacklma is un- 
doubtedly the Sanskit KaGhohha^ai and the termination, Imt 
is most probably only the Sanskrit /w» which has exactly 
the same meaning as ghdta. In the great G walior inscrip- 
tion dated in A. D. 1093, the progenitor of the race is said 
to have been a mighty sovereign, named KacJicJihapa-gMta, 
"who was revered by innumerable princes.”* It would 
seem, therefore, that the traditionary descent from Kusa was 
quite unknown at so late a date as the eleventh century. 
This being the case, 1 feel inolincd to hazard a conjecture that 
the name of Nalapura may be only a syuonim of JPaclmdvati 
JVagara, as Nala, or the " -water-lily” is frequently used as 
an equivalent of JPcidma, or the "lotus.” 

The fortress of Nalapiira, or Nanoar^ is situated in a 
bond of the Sindh Kiver on an irregularly-shaped hill upwards 
of 4i00 feet in height, just BO miles to the south-south-west 
of Gwalior, and the same distance to the west-north-west of 
Jhausi. Its shape is peculiar, and may he likened best to 
the head, and nock of a duck, as it is divided by high walls into 
three distinct enclosures, which are tolerably well represented 
both in form and in relative position by the head, hill, and 
neck of a cluck. The head, or central portion, is called ifrtj/A- 
or " middle quarter,” and also Hdla Hisdr, or "the 
citadel,” as it commands the other divisions of the fort. 
Tire neck, or northern quarter, is c.alled Madar-hata, because 
it contains a siiiiue of the famous Muhammadan Saint, Shah 
Madur, The duck’s hill, or south-eastern quarter, is called 
JDidJia-kot, or the " bridegroom’s fort,” because the last of 
the Kachhwtlha princes is said to have made his escape from 
Narwar by a postern gate at its east end. The citadel is cut 
off from Madar-hata by a high wall, 600 feet in length, and 
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from J)iillha-lioL hj another wall ahoixt 450 foot In length. 
The oircTiit of the Bala-Jlisdr, or Majh Mahal, exol naive ol' 
the inner division walls, is rather more than two miles, that 
of Iladar-liakt, is as nearly as possible two miles, and tliat 
of Mulhadaot only three-quarters of a mile. The whole eirouit 
of the walls, therefore, is about 5 miles. Tho English 
traveller, Wm. I’inch, who visited the fort in A, D. IGIO, 
records that the “ fortified summit is said to bo 5 or G hon 
in circuit,” and Eerishta, who finished his history about tho 
same time, states that the circumference is 8 hos. But tliese 
dimensions can only refer to the base of the hill, udiidi may 
he 7 or 8 miles in circuit, or about 5 hos, at Einch’s xtsual 
estimate of mile to the hos. 

The principle entrance to the fort lies in the hollow 
forniing the duck’s throat. The first part of the ascent, as 
far as the Alam-glrhdanodsa, or lowest gate, is an ea.sy rise 
lip the gentle slopiQ at the foot of the hill ; but from tho 
outer-gate to the top, the ascent is by a steep flight of steps 
said to be 3G0 in number. At about onc-fourtlv of tho 
distance, the road passes through the Saijidon-haalarwdza, 
or “ Sayicl’s gate,” and about half way up through tho JPiron 
Tam', or “ Tir's gate!' Beyond this the ascent becomes 
very steep as it appi’oaohc.s the upper entrance, called 
Gaomuhhi-darwdza, or "cow’s mouth gate,” and also lldwa- 
Fanr, or ” windy gate.” The lower gate, or Alam-cjirt- 
darwdza, was not built during the reign of Alamgir, as its 
name ivould seem to imply, hut only repaired, or re-named, 
for the ivhole of the four gates are mentioned by Wm. 
Eiuch in A. D. 1610, or noaidy GO years before the accession 
of Alamgir. The Saj/idon-ka-dariodsa bears a short iii.scri]u 
tion dated in S. 1602, or A, 11. 1545, which was probably 
the year of its repair by the Sayid governor of the fort. 
Its original Hindu name is nnknown, as well as that of tho 
third gate or Tiro7i Paur. The upper gate, or Gaomnkhi- 
darwdza, bears an inscription of S. 1857, or A. B. 1800, 
wliieh was the date of its re-construction by Amhajee, the 
Mahratta Grovernor under Boalat Eao Sindliia. Its previous 
name was Mdim Pam', but it is said that GaomitkJd Paur 
was the original ancient name which was only restored by 
the Mahrattas. 

The existing remains of the Hiudu period of Harwar 
history are almost outiroly confined to the lew inscriptions 
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whicli have ali'oacly been noticed. But the numerous frag- 
ments of sculpture and arclutectural oruameut, wliicb are 
still to be seen in most of the Muhammadan buildings, are 
sufficient to show that, in the nourishing days of Hindu 
sovereignty, it was jorohahly only second to Gwalior in the 
number and magniEcence of its temples and oilier cdiEces. 
Tlie almost entire disappearance of Hindu remains is due 
to the wholesale destruction of the temples by Sikandar 
Ludi in A. H. 913, or A. D. 1508, when the fort fell into 
his hands by the capitulation of the Hindu garrison. The 
historian Terishta relates that this bigoted iconoclast re- 
mained there for six months " breaking down temples, and 
building mosques.”* ISThlmat-ulkih, the historian of the 
Afghans, states that Sikandar, thinking the fort so strong 
that it would he impossible to re-take it, should it fall into 
the hands of the infidels, erected another fort around it to 
keep oil' the enemies. ”t Perish ta merely records that “ the 
king marched from Nainvar, hut after proceeding some dis- 
tance along tiio Sindli River ho resolved to sniTOimd Narwar 
with another wall, whicli was ordered to be immediately com- 
menced.” It is not clear from either of these accounts what 
was the exact nature of the works that were added by Sikau- 
dar Ludi, The simple meaning would seem to he that he 
added an outer line of walls, but as there are no outer walla 
now existing, and no traces of any former walls, I conclude 
that both historians must have mistaken the nature of Sikan- 
dar Ludi’s additions. I think it very probable that his works 
must have been the two lofty inner walls which convert the 
central portion of the fort called the Bula-BAsdr into a 
strong ciiadd that commands the other two portions, namocl 
Madar-hala and BMa-kol. 

The only ivork now existing in the fort that can he 
attributed with any probability to the Hindus is a large tank 
iu the citadel, called Magar-dhaj, or Makam-dhioaj a, The 
name is a Hindu one, and is said to be that of the Raja at 
whose expense the tank was excavated. The work must have 
been rather costly, as the tank is 300 feet square at top, and 
from. 86 to 30 feet deep, the whole being dug out of the solid 
rock. It was originally intended to hold 20 feet of water, but 
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the thick coating of atuceo, which once lined the intoriorj has 
long ago disappeared, and the tank is now quite dry exeep)t 
after heavy rain when it has a few feet of water, wliich, 
however, it retains only for a short time. When I last visited 
the fort, the hed of the tan]?; was laid out as a garden contain- 
iug- a number of plantains and marigolds. 

Of a later date, the only objects of interest are the iron 
gun of Siwai Jay Sinh of Amhei‘_j and tiie Homan Catholic 
chapiel and burial ground. The gun is of the most rude 
and primitive construction, being huiit tip of nine parellel 
iron bars, which are held together by an outer casing of 
bronze. The length of the piece is 10 feet, and the diameter 
of the bore 3-^- inches. It hears a Hindi inscription stating 
that the gun, named Thale-Jang, or the “victorious in war,” 
was made during the reign of Maharaja Jay Si.nh on tlio 
10th day of the Waning Moon of Srdmna^ in the Samvat 
year 17&3, or A. H. 1690, 

The Roman Catholic cemetery is a walled enclosure, 
115 feet in length by S3 feet in breadth, containing an 
entrance room, a small chapel, and 60 tombs. The chapel 
is a small apartment, 21-1 feet long by lO-^ feet broad, with 
a chancel at the end, 12 by 9|- feet. Over the altar there 
are tlie letters I. H. S. surmounted by a cross. Of the 
tombs, two only hear inscriptions, of which one is in Portu- 
guese and Persian, and the other in Persian only. The copy 
of the latter has been mislaid, but I remember tliat it simply 
recorded the death of a young girl eight years of age, named 
Margarita, who wns the danghtcr of a liaMm, or doctor. 
The other records the death of a German, named Cornelius 
Oliver, in A. H. 1747. The Portuguese inscription in eight 
lines heueath a cross is as follows, the three lower lines 
being in smaller characters : 

AQUT ,TAZ 
COIiNELIO 
OLIVE UNA 
TUEAL BE 

ALLEMANnA 
NACIDOElt ACJUr QB 
ANO VALLECEO 
AOS 7 BE NOV 1717. 

This is accompanied by a Persian inscription in two 
lines, ono on each side of the slab, and perpendicular to the 
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otlioi’ inscription. It merely records tlio name and eonntry 
of the individual in the following -words ; 

Hamel Aulwer KJiom Faringi Almdn, 
that is, Cornelius Oliver, by race a German Pariugi,” 

The existence of a Christian chapel and cemetery 
inside one of the strongest forts in Nortliern India, is a fact 
as curious as it is interesting, h'roni the position of Corne- 
lius Oliver's tonih, in the very corner of the enclosure to 
the right hand of the chapel, I infer that it -was most pro- 
bably one of the first, if not the very earliest, of all the 
tombs, and, consequently, that the chapel must have been 
constructed somowliere about the same time. It is scarcely 
possil)le that any Christian establishment would have been 
permitted in such a position during the reign of the bigotted 
Aurangzib, whose governors everywhere displayed their 
religious zeal hy the most rabid intolerance, I presume, 
therefore, that this Christian community was most probably 
not settled at Narwar until some time after the death of 
Aurangzib, when the rapid decay of the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi led to the general employment of European 
artillerymen, A small company of 30 or 40 gunners, 
with their Native families, -would have been quite sufficient 
to furnish 60 graves in the course of a few years. 

The city of Narwar is no longer the prosperous place 
so graphically described by the poet Bhavablmti, but a small 
town of not more than 4,000 inhabited houses, enclosed by 
a low wall of little strength. It lias three gates, two of 
which, the Gwalior gate and the Jhfmsi gate, lead towards 
those cities, and the third, called tho Dobai gate, leads 
towards a tank of the same name. On all sides it is sur- 
rounded by crumbling houses and mounds of ruins. On one 
of these mounds, near the Jh4nsi gate, and in the old 
mahaUali, or “ ward,’' of Kdehi/pura, there is a largo in- 
scribed slab, 4 feet 9 inolies long and 4 feet 4 incbe.s broad. 
The opening words, Om, Namah iSiddhaga, are alone legible, 
as tho slab has been purposely mutilated. At the end 
I thought that I could trace the word Saravat with the date 
of 1192, or A. D. 1136, but this reading is very doubtful. 
Erom the commanding position of the mound I Judge that 
it must once have been the site of a large and important 
temple. 
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Outside the city, on the road towards Gwalioi’, there is 
a rough sandstone pillar, 23 feet inches in height, called 
the jalt-Kimhh, or ” coluniiL of victory.” At 8 feet above 
the ground there is a sunken tablet, with an inscription of 
33 lines, recording tlio genealogy of the Tomara dynasty 
of Gwalior. The list of names opens with Fiha Sinlm Devet; 
who established his independence iamiediately after the 
invasion of Timur, and ends with Sangrmna, who succeeded 
to the nominal sovereignty about A. 33. 1615, and died about 
1630. The erection of the pillar must, therefore, have 
taken place during the early part of the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the Kachhwahas w^ere in disgrace for having 
sided with their relative. Prince IChusru, as already related 
in my account of the later Eachhwtlha dynasty. We know 
that Sangrama’s younger brother, Vira Mitra Sena, was in 
high favour wdth the Mogal emperor, by whom ho was 
appointed governor of the fort of ilohitils, on the Son llivcr, 
as recorded in the Hohitas inscription, which is dated in S. 
1088, or A. 3). 1631, after the deatli of Sangnlma. It 
.seems highly probable, therefore, that the Tomara Prince, 
Saugrama, must have been the governor of Narwar at tho 
time w'heu tho Jait-Kambh, or ‘'conqueror’s pillar” w'as 
erected. 

On. the side of the Gwalior road also there is a very 
fine large haon, or reservoir of water, 27 feet in diameter, 
w’itli a lUglit of .steps down to the w^atcr’s edge, flanked on 
each side hy a shady cloister, supported on ten stone ])il]ars. 
This baori belong.s to the same period as the Juil-Kmiihh, 
as it l)cars an inscription dated in 8. 1687, or A. 33. 1680, 
and was, therefore, most probably constructed during the 
temporary rule of the Tomara Princes in jSiarwar. 

In tlio same direction there is a curious Sati monument 
erected to the memory of the two wives of Siindar Bds, who 
was the mpdehja, ov ‘'spiritual guide,” of the ItaclihwAlia 
llaja, Gaj vSinh, of Narwar. He accompanied the Ptapa io 
the Hakhan war, where he is said to have been killed about 
A. I), 1700, or, perhaps, a few years later. The .Raja sent 
his doppfta, or “plaid,” to Narwar, which his hvo wives 
aceepted, and Imrucd themselves with it. They wevo named 
Lddhfin:. Btyi mid Sump Deo! , or the “helo\-kl wife,” and 
“ the beautiful with,” and their efllgies are rudely soiilpl urecl 
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under tlio inscviptioii wlncli records tlieir names and tliose 
of tbeir descendants. The present monument was erected 
in S. ISSO, or A. D. 1823, by Josi Yadunatli, the fifth iu 
descent from Snndar Dds, as the original Sati pillar, which was 
set up by the son, had become broken and defaced. There 
are several descendants of Sundar Dds still living in Yarwar, 
Sipri, and Xulbaras, all of whom speak with pride of the 
noble act of their ancestor's wives. 

The only produce of Narnm’ is crude iron, which is 
smelted in largo quantities in all the neighbouring villages. 
The chief markets for this manufacture arc in the Jlolnsi 
and Cliauderi districts to the cast and south, and in the 
Gaugetic Doab to the noi'Lh, wliere it competes successfully 
Avith English iron. The best ore is found in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, but, from the total Avant of fuel, tho ore is carried 
to Itarahi and Magraoui, near Nanvar, where charcoal is 
oomparatipely cheap. But the great forests of Naiuvar, AA^here 
Akliar used to hunt tho Avild elephant, are now gradually 
disappearing, and the consequent rise in the price of charcoal 
is daily adding to the cost of manufacture, so that the time 
is probably not far distant AAdien the soft malleable iron of 
Gwalior and NaiuA^ar Avill be driven from all the markets of 
the Doab by the cheaper and more brittle English iron. 

Goniicetcd withNarvAfar are the tAvo great bridges over the 
Sindh Hiver, — one to the south, toAvards Sipri and KulhAras, 
.and the other to the north, towards Gwalior. There is no 
inscription to determine the date of these bridges ; but, from 
the gTcat similarity of their designs Avilh that of the smaller 
hriclgc at NuriihM, AAdiich aauis built in A. H. 10Y2, or A. 2). 
1G61, during tlio reign of AurangKih, there is every reason 
for believing the tradition of tho people that these bridges 
also belong to the same period. This conclusion is cor- 
roborated loy the journal of Williani Einoh, avIio makes no 
mention of either of tho bridges at the period of his visit 
in A. D, 1510. 

Tlie south bridge is situated in the midst of tire hills at 
a place called Patti Ghdti, near the small village of Dhoiigri, 
10 miles to the south-west of Narwar. At this point the 
hod of tho river is rocky throughout, and offers every ad- 
vantage for the construction of a permanent bridge. But 
tho fatal mistake of making the thickness of the piers equal 
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to the span of the avclies, ■which is common to all the 
Muhammadan hridgos of this period, has filled half tho 
channel with solid masses of masonry which “ the indignant 
stream” has resented hy -woi’king its -way round each end 
of the bridge, ITrom the position of two square turrets on 
one of the mid-chanuel piers, as well as from the general 
direction of both banks, 1 infer that tho original bridge 
consisted of 22 arches, each of 19 foot 7 inches span, resting 
on solid piers 20 feet in thickness. The roadway -nns 20 
feet in breadth and horizontal. As the bridge at present 
stands it consists of 20 of tlie.se arche,s, and of five smaller 
arches of 13 ff;et 9 inches span, resting on piers IG I'cct 2 
inches in thickne.ss. The latter are at the northern end of 
the bridge, and, as they arc still unbroken, I conclude, -ndth 
some probability, that the Sindh fliver must have carried 
away the abutment at this end soon after it was built. But 
aa these small arches afforded an additional waterway of 
only 68 feet 9 inches, the amount of relief was too smidl to 
he of any real use. The bridge wras accordingly cut away 
at the southern end, ■where the bank now forms a deep bay, 
■which extends no less than 180 feet beyond the 22nd and 
last arch of the original bridge. This increased channel 
was then bridged by four now arches of the same span as 
those of the first design, hut they have again been swept 
away by the stream, and only the foundations of the piers 
are now traceable. The height of the piers to the spring 
of the arches is 16 J feet, and the height of the arches is 10|’ 
feet, and their thickness 3 feet. Up to the spring of the 
arohes the piers have cuiwed ends projecting 7 feet both up 
and down the stream. The upper part of each pier is pierced 
by a small arcb of 4 feet span, or one-fifth of its thickness. 
As it at present stands the whole bridge is 1,204 feet in 
length, with 31 arches, of which 26 arc large and 5 are 
small. Altogether the waterway amounts to only 677 feet 
11 inches, ■v'Mle that of the solid mass of piers is no less 
than 692 feet 6 inches, or somewhat more tlian one-half of 
the actual breadth of the channel. The bridge is suh.stan- 
tially and honestly built with large stones and excellent 
mortar, and the long stones of tlie parapet are carefully dove- 
tailed together. But the oiiginal defect of blocking up one- 
half of the channel with a row of massive piers was fatal 
to the permanent stability of the bridge, which has been 
turned by the stream at least three times in 200 years, and 
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wliioli is now standing quite useless in the rainy seasonj and 
on]y accessible in the di’y season by a ladder at one end. 

The northern bridge is situated three miles to the 
north-east of the fort, where the bed of the Sindh Eiver 
is partly firm rock and partly loose boulders. Trom the 
remains of a large pier or abutment near the north end 
I infer that the original bridge must hayc consisted of 
22 arches like that at the Fatti-GMii, each having a 
span of 19 feet 6 inches, with piers of the same thick* 
ness. The central pier was ornamented with two square 
open cupolas. The whole length of the original bridge, 
including two massive abutments, of which one is still 
standing, was 1,000 feet. After some time the three 
arches at the north end having been swept away by the 
stream, a new bridge of 10 small arcbes, each 11 feet 
4i inches span, with piers of 13 feet di inches, was added at 
that end. But this also having been turned by the stream, 
a second addition of 3 arches, each of 11 feot span, with piers 
of 13 feet 8 inches, was made at the same end, wliiGli has 
since shared the fate of its predecessor. The main piers and 
arches of this northern bridge are similar to those of tlie 
southern bridge at I’atti-GluUi, and need not, therefore, bo 
described. The piers have the same curved projections up 
and down stream, and the same small arches above. The 
masonry of the central portion of the arches, however, must 
have been very inferior, as many of the arches have fallen 
down, although the roadway above is still intact, owing to 
the strong adhesion of the splendid mortar grouting of 
which it is formed. The road-way is 32 feet 7 inches wide, 
which is increased to 110 feet at the ends by the splay of 
the abutments. When complete with its two additions and 
abutments, this northern bridge was 1,008 feet in length. 

I cannot close my accoiint of Narwar without mention- 
ing the curious fact that no gipsy ever enters tho place but 
always makes a loirg detour of several miles to avoid it. Tho 
origin of this strange observance is attributed by the people 
to an occurrence which is even more strange. The story is 
variously related, but the main points are the same in all the 
versions. Many centuries ago, wiicn the fort was besieged, 
the Eaja wished to send a letter to his friends on the opposite 
hill by a rope which had previously been stretched across tho 
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■valley, but tlie distauce -was so great that no one -u^ould 
venture to take tlie letter, altliougli the Baja offered half his 
kingdom as a roAvard. At length a ]!satni, or female gipsy, 
appeared before him and undertook to carry tho letter across, 
provided the Baja swore before all the nobles that lie would 
faithfully adhere to his promised gift of lialf the kingdom. 
The Baja took the required oath readily, and the gipsy at 
once began her perilous passage hand over hand across the 
rope. After much toil she reached the opposite hill, and 
delivered the letter, when she again started on her return to 
the fort. She had already got about half-way across, ivhcn 
one of the nobles whispered to the Baja that, as tho letter 
had been safely delivered, now was the time to save half his 
kingdom. The B.aja took the treacherous hint and cut ihe 
rope, when the poor gipsy fell headlong to the ground and 
was instantly killed. Since that time it is said that no gipsy 
has ever entered Narwar, hnt has always avoided the jilace 
by travelling some other road. A similar story is told of tho 
last Baja of the first Sirmor dynasty, who is said to have lost 
his kingdom in A. B. 83-1 for his treachery to the Natni, or 
female gipsy, who successfully passed from the old capital of 
Ktlngra to the opposite hill by a rope over the Girl Biver, 
which was then in flood. As the people of the Himalayas 
are familiar from their youth with this mode of crossing their 
rivers I think that the story must certainly have originated 
in a mountainous country, and I -would, therefore, give the 
preference to_ Sirmor, although Narwar is also a hilly 
country. It is possible, however, that tho story may have 
been common property, as the Sirmor Bajas are said to have 
been Siimj-bansi Bajputs, the same as tlio Bachhwahas of 
Narwar. 


XV. HlMyVTGAKII. 

The small fort of Him atgarh is situated on an isolaiod 
rock about 100 feet ill height at the southern mouth of the 
long Panidr Pass, which lies between Narwar and Gwalior, ft 
is about 1,200 feet in length from uortli to south, but its 
breadth is not more than 250 feet in the widest part. It is 
approached by a steep zig-zag path on the we,st side, and tho 
rook is scarped all round, But it is too narrow to alTord much 
shelter, and its only water is contained in three small tanks of 
which two were dry at the time of my visit, and tho third 
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had no more than 5 feet, although it was covered over from tho 
rays of the Bun. Himatgarli is, therefore, a place of no strength 
or importance a-t the-preaciit iiino, although it was of sufficient 
consequence in the time of Sikandar Ludi to be besieged by 
tho king in person. The name is variously written by the 
different authorities, hut, from its position between Gwalior 
and Nai’war, there can be no doubt of its identity with 
Himatgarh. Abdul ICtlclir, of Budaon, writes the name 
JJdantijlr.* Two different copies of NiAmat-ullah have 
Tehankcir'\ and AioUik-gar, while 'J?erishta has Hmmantgarli, 
all of which I take to be simple corruptions of Simatgark. 

According to Abdul Khdir, “in the year A. H. 912, on 
the appearance of the star Canopns, Sultdn Sikandar marched 
towards the fort of Udantgw. IIo laid siege to it, and 
ultimately effected its reduction, though it was attended with 
great loss on Ills side. He put most of the infidel garrison 
to the sword, consigned the rest with their families to the 
lire, raaed the temples, and erected largo mosques on their 
ruins. A similar account is given by Terisbta, who relates 
that the king, in tho year 913 A. H., despairing of reducing 
Gwalior, proceeded towards tlic fort of Ilanuoantgurh.X The 
place fell in a short time, and the Raj put garrison was put 
to the sword, the temples were destroyed, and mosques 
ordered to be built in tlioir stead.” Hhlinat-ullnli adds a few 
more details :§ “On Ms arrival at Dholpur the Sultan 
detached Imiid Khan and Mujahid Khan Tirmali in advance 
with 10,000 horse and lOO elephants against Tohemkar, He 
himself followed. Qn'> J|m 3rd of the month of Raraazdn 
in 912 A. H., 33ncl J^^ary 1507 A. 1)., he arrived at the 
place, and, encouraging a htimggle of emulation by splendid 
rewards, iutrejiid men forced their way in every direction 
into the fort, massacrcing the infidel inhabitants, without 
lending an car to supplications for mercy, and the Rajputs 
entered tliinr own liabitations and killed and destroyed their 
own families and childrcu.” 

In these three accounts we have the same story of rabid 
intoleranco and inhuman cruelty, which constantly disgraces 


# Sir IT. niUol’B MiiliaiQiiiadiiu IliRtoriiiiiis, Ijy Uiiwaoii, I., 229. 

f TJiiuil:!!.!', in- 'I'liiing-.ii-, iti flnij t« biivo boon Uia oM iinme of Ilfi Miihamina- 

(liul Jliiinu of .Suifcilu-l:iit io now unknown, 
t EriggH’ TmiiBlation, I, 580. 

§ norn’a Tnuiriiitioii, p. 02. 
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the Muhammadan annals of India, related by the Muham- 
madan historians themsclyes. In Himatgarh the destruction 
of the Hindu temples was so coraplste that their Tcry sites 
are now unknown, and I could not discover even a single 
fragment of a statue. A Eaja of Hirnatgarh is also nien- 
tioued hy Herishta who was accused of having bribed MujAhid 
Khan to divert the king from attacking the place. As 
nothing is now known of these Eajas of Hirnatgarh, I pre- 
sume that the Eaja of Gwalior is intended, as Hirnatgarh was 
certainly one of the dependencies of Gwalior. In fact, one 
of the copies of Ni&mat-ullah calls him “ Eaja of Gwalior.” 
After the investment of Harwar in the following year, 
Hirnatgarh was used as a state prison in which Sikandai* 
confined his brother, the Prince Jalfel Khan, and an infiuen- 
tial nobleman, named Shir Kh4n Lohani. Two years later 
an attempt was made to re-capture Hirnatgarh either by the 
Hindus, or by the friends of Prince JaMl Khan, when the 
king ordered Sulim&n Khan Pirmali to march to the aid of 
Hnsen Khan, the governor of the fort, who, it appears, was 
a converted Hindu, named Rai Dinkar. It is very probable, 
therefore, that he may have belonged to the family of tho 
Eajas of Gwalior, and, indeed, his name seems suspiciously 
like that of his contemporary Eai Mankat, who was a scion 
of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. Sulimfin having excused 
himself, the king gave Ms appointment to Ehikan-Shekh- 
zacla, after which nothing more is related of the fate of 
Hirnatgarh. 


XVT, GWALIAE, OR GWALIOR. 

The great fortress of Gwalior is situated on a precipi- 
tous, flat-topped and isolated hill of sand-stono, which 
rises 300 feet above the town at the north end, but only 
371 feet at the upper gate of the principal entrance. Tlio 
hill is long and narrow ; its extreme length from north to 
south being one mile and three-quarters, while its breadth 
varies from 600 feet opposite the main entrance to 2,800 feet 
in the middle opposite the great temple.* TIio walls are 
from 30 to 35 feet in height, and the rock immediately below 
them is steeply hut irregularly scarped all round the hill. 
The long line of battlements which crowns the steep scarp 
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on the eastj j,s broken, only by the lofty towers and fretted 
domes of the noble palace of Baja Mdn Sink. On tlie oppo- 
site side, the line of battlements is relieved by the deep 
recess of the Urwabi Talley, and by the zig-zag' and serrated 
parapets and loop-holed bastions which flank the mxmei’ons 
gates of tlie two western entranoes. At the northern end, 
where the rock has been quarried for ages, the jagged masses 
of the overhanging elilT seem ready to fall upon the city 
beneath them. To the south the hill is less lofty, but the 
rock has been steeply scarped, and is generally quite inacces- 
sible. Midway over all, towers the giant form of a massive 
Hindu temple, grey with the moss of ages. Altogether, the 
fort of Gwalior forms one of the most picturesque views in 
Northern. India. 

,On the plain below lies the old oity of Gwalior, en- 
circling thenorth end of the fortress, and to the south, upwards 
of one mile distant, lies the new city, or LasJihar. "When 
Haolat Eao Sindhia obtained possession of Gwalior he pitched 
his camp on the open plain to the south of the fort. As 
the camp remained, the tents soon disappeared, and a new" 
city rapidly sprang up, which still retains the namo of 
Ijashhar, or " the camp,” to distinguish it from the old city 
of Gwalior.* Since the occupation of the Lashkar, the old 
eity has been gradually deoayihg, and is now only one-third 
of the size of the new oity. But the two together still form 
one of the most populous cities in India. In January 1869 
the old city, in its live makallas^ or “ w'ards,” contained 
7,261 houses and 33,792 inhabitants, and the new city in its 
eight ward.s contained 27,269 houses and 108,252 inhabitants, 
making a total of 142, 04^1 people and 34,530 houses, or 41- 
persons per bouse, Bor this information I am indebted to 
the courtesy of my kind friend, Mabarao Binkar Bao, who 
was for a long time the enlightened minister of the Gwalior 
Durbar. 

The view from the fort is varied and extensive, but, 
except during the rainy season when the surrounding hills 
are clothed in green, the general appearance of the country 
is monotonously brown and arid. To the north, on a clear 
day, can be seen the gigantic temple of Suhaniya, about 30 


^ A fsuTulai* caR0 occuitccI iit Sicily in the time of the Caiihaghiians, whoEO of 
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miles distant, and still farther in the same direction the red 
hills of Dholpm*. To the rrest, and ndthm gnn-sliot, lies the 
long flat-topped sand-stone hill of Hanuman, with a basaltio 
peak at the north end, and a wdiite- washed temple on its 
slope, which gives its name to the hill, l^eyond, far as the 
eye can reach, nothing is seen, hiit range after range of lo^v 
sand-stone hills. The conical peak of the Raipur hill towcr.s 
over the low ranges on the south, and to the east the level 
plains, dotted w'ifch villages, stretch out of sight. 

The old city of Gvralior is a crowded mass of small 
flat-roofed stone houses. Planking the city to the north, on 
a small conical hill, stands a curious old Pa than archway, tho 
remains of a tomh without name. To the east the dense 
mass of houses is intersected by the broad bed of the 
Sii'earna-rihsha or Suban^nhh rivulet, which being generally 
dry, forma one of the principal thoroughfares of the city, 
and is almost the only one passable by carts. 'Within, the 
lower gate stands the picturesque palace of the Oi^arni 
Queen of Enja Mfi.n Sinh, a stately quadrangle of stone, 
three storeys in height. Outside the gate is the d amai Masjicl 
with its gilt pinnacled domes and lofty minarets towcri'tig 
over the dwarf houses of the city. Peyond the Subanrikb, 
and just on the outskirts of the city, stands the noble tomb 
of Muhammad Qhaus, a saint who was ninoh esteemed in 
the days of Paber and Akbar. The tomh is built entirely of 
stone, and is one of the best specimens of Mubamnradan 
architecture of the early Mogal period. 

There are three main entrances to the fortress,— one on 
the east, and two on the west side. On the latter side there 
is also another gate leading from tlie Urwdhi valley, This 
was the original and only entrance on the west side, inrtil tho 
capture of the place by the Muhammadans, when the 
Emperor Altamsh threw a massive wall across the mouth of 
the valley to secure the w't'lls from all future besiegers. At 
the southern end of the fort there is a small postern, called 
tliR jhUmi I kJiirki,ov “latticed wicket, which leads from 
the foot of the precipice to the inside by a subterranean 
night of steps cut in the rock. 

The grand entrance is that on the eastern side. Both 
of the western entrances have been closed at different times 
and lor long periods, but the eastern entrance has alTi^ays 
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I'cmaiacd open. The original ascent was by numerous flights 
of broad channelled steps, al1:ernating with bits of pared level 
road, but within the last few years the stone steps l^arebecn 
removed, and there is now a continuous ramp or sloping road 
Avhioh is much easier than the old steps both for ascent and 
descent. The length of the ascent is 2,500 feet, or nearly 
half a mile, hut the actual horizontal distance is only 1,092 
feet. The vise is, therefore, 1 foot in feet, or 13 feet 9^ 
inches in 100 feet. William Eneh, who visited Gwalior in 
A. D. 1010, states that the ascent from the town to tlio top 
of the rock is “near a mile.”* This exaggerated estimate 
of the distance sliorra the wearisomeness of the ascent hy 
the old flight of stops. This entrance is protected by no less 
than six gates, which are named as follows : 1st, Almnpiri 
JP/mr ; 'inA, Bddalgarlh, ot llindola Patir ; Shairon, or 
JBdmor Paur ; 4lh, Qanes Paur ; 6th, Zalesiman Paw; 
and 0th, IldtMya Pmr. 

Tho Alamgiri, or lowest gateway, was added by Mota- 
mid Khan, tlie Governor of Gwalior, in A. D, ICOO, and 
named after the reigning Emperor, Aurangih-Alamgir. This 
gateway is of tlm plainest Muhammadan, style, and the in- 
sei'iption of Motamid IDiari, which is on. a. soft sand-stono 
slab over tho top of tho arcli, has been nearly obliterated by 
tho weather. Tho wooden gate was quite rotten in 18-14, 
when it was renewed by myself. Inside this gate there is a 
small court-yard, containing an open ball called tho 
hachheri, in, wliicdi tho Muhammadan governors usually sat 
for tlie dispensation of justice. 

Tho Pdd<%lgr.irli gate, wdricli is the entrance to the lower 
outwork of Bildalgarh, is said to have been named after 
Bddal, or Bddm' Siuh, the brother of llaja Kalyiln Mall, and 
the uuolo of llaja Mdn Sinh.f A largo brazen bull was 
enshrined in this outwork, which, on the capture of Badal- 
garh hy Ibrahim Ludi in A, D. 151.S, was carried off to 
I)clhi and set up before the Bagdad gate of the city. The 
other, and tho more common, name of this gate at the 


'* Koit’si Ciilli'iil,iiiii (j£ Vuyiigofl nutl Travtils, VIIJ., 284. 

•|' Bii- ITcnvy Kllint, in Iiih Mulnimuiiulnii nietorians, p. 220, nota, atatufi i.hat IDAdalr/arh 
“ waa llifj naino i)£ t!i« old i'urt at; .Agra," This iiiiiy ho tmo, but tlio JlMalgarh ivhioh 
lvi\u siu'L’siidfired to Ibriiliim Inuli Waa tlio mitworic of Owalior, wHoU Sir Hotuy, in tlio 
same iiaRii, niiowa to Imvo boon huill, hy MSii Siuh, Hajii of Gu'alior, and Co have boeil given 
up by hia Bun, liilirauifijit, 
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present day, is Sinclola Paur, which is said to have been 
derived from a mnch freqneB.tecl hmdol, or “ swing,” that for- 
meiiy existed just outside the gate. The gateway Itself, 
which is a very fine specimen of Hindu architecture, is of 
the same picturesque style as the Mm-mandir, or palace of 
Eaja Mdu; and as tradition ascribes it to his uncle, I have 
no licsitation in, assigning its erection to the reign of Kalyan 
Mall, or of his son. Mitn Sinh, that is, between A. H. Id79 
and 1516. An inscription on an iron plate nailed to tho 
wooden gate records its renewal hy Sayid Alam, tho Gover- 
nor, on the 11th Ramzan 1058 A. H., or 34th September 
A. H. 1G48, in the 22nd year of Shah Jahau, on which occa- 
sion, I pre,sume, it received its new name of Shah-JaMni 
Paur. 

The PJmiron gate is attributed by the Bard Kliarg Eai 
to Bhairon Ihll, one of the earliest of the traditionary 
Kachliwaha Rajas of Gwalior. The style of the gate is 
undoubtedly old, and I am therefore disposed to accept the 
tradition as corroborative of its antiquity. As it at present 
stands, however, I think that it cannot be older than the time 
of the first Musalmfi,ns, as the small sloping towers on 
each side of the gateway are undoubtedly of the same stylo 
as that of the early Pat liau architecture. Its other name of 
Bdnsor Paur was derived from tho occupation of the man 
to whose charge it was entrusted by the Maliratta rulers. 
He w'as a hansor, or “ bowyer,” or literally a hamhu-splitter, 
and the people gradually got into the habit of calling tlia 
gate after the person w'hom they saw there daily seated at 
his work. On one of the jambs of this gateway tliei-e is a 
short inscription dated in S. 1542, or A. H, 1485, just one 
year before the accession of Min Sinh. 

The Qanes gate is said to have been erected by Raja 
PunQur Sinh, who reigned from A. I). 1424 to 1454, Out- 
side of this gate, to the east, there is a small outwork, called 
the Rhahutar-Kbana, or “pigeon-house,” a name of un- 
doubted Muhammadan origin. In the farther corner of tho 
outwork there is a tank of 60 feet Jong 39 feet broad and 
25 feet deep, called the JViJr Sdf/ar, which was repaired and 
deepened hy Motamid Khan in A. H. 1078, or A. I). 1607. 
Its new name was probably derived from the title of 
Motamid Khan, which would appear to have been 
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N'dr-iid-din. On passing throngli the Qancs gate^ and on the 
right handj there is a small masjicl built hy Motamid Hhaii 
against the scarped rock, and just beyond it, and also 
abutting against the rock, there is a small Hindu shrine 
dedicated to the hermit, thoCdi-pa, after whom the fortress 
received its name of Giodli-dioar, or Chodlidr, as it is now 
written. A light is kept constantly burning in the shrine, 
and immediately opposite to it there is a small plastered pillar* 
which is thickly studded with projecting roceptacleB for 
lights. This pillar is called Dtp-wdUi, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
and its lamps are lighted once a year on the anniversary of 
the first festival of G-wtllipil. Tlio original site of the shrine 
was on the spot where the small masjid now stands, but the 
old slirine was destroyed by the time-serving governor, 
Motamid Kdian, to please hia bigoted master Aurangzib, as 
recorded by himself in the following inscription, which is 
still attached to the masjid : 

In the 1‘cign of the great Prince Alamgir, 

Like tlio full shining moon, the ctilightener of the world. 

Praise he to God that this hsippy place 
Was by Motamid Khan completed aa an alms. 

It was the idol temple of the vile Gwali, 

Pie tnade it a moeqne, like a mansion of Paradise. 

The Khan of enlightened heart, nay liglit itaidf from head to foot, 
Displayed tho divine light, like that of mid-day. 

Pie closed the idol temple : 

Esolfinnitioos rose from earth to heaven, 

■Wlion the light put far away the abode of darkness, 

Platlf said “ light Ijh blessed.^’ 

According to their numerical powers, the sum of the letters 
in the last three words, N4r-bdd halcMr, “ light he blessed” 
amount to 1075, which is the Hijra date of the overthrow of 
GwaliptVs fane, equivalent to A. H. IbGh. 

Before reaching tho Laksliman gate there is a small 
temple cut out of the solid rock, which is knowu aa the 
CJuU'ur-bJniji-manclari or “ temple of the four-armed god.” 
I'uaide tho temple, on the left hand, there is a long inscrip- 
lion, Ho. IV., dated in S. 933, or A. D. 870, which records 
a gift of land for the support of the temple by tbe paramount 
sovereign, Bhoja Heva, who is specially called Gopacfiri- 
swdmiiOV “lord of Gwalior.”* There is a tradition pre.se}.Ted 

* IMiii Raieiulr.i LW, in Bongiil Asintic! Sooioty’s Jouiml, 1362, pp- i07-409, raadB 
; blit ihe U'ne 1 . V ' ~se<j tho Ongraving of ths iiiBcription 

ueiii' the end of the flret lino, i-, ■ ■ , , 
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by ]?aal Ali, wMch attributes the erection of this gate to 
Laksbman Pi,lj tbe 17fcb Prince in bis list of tbe Kaclihwi,ba 
Pi,ajas. Ho is called Laksbrni PlU in my anonymous mann- 
sciiptj but neither of these names is found in Kharg Itai’s 
manuscript, nor in that of his copyist Badili Dils. As the 
gateway is undoubtedly old, I think it not improbable that it 
may have been so named by Vajra Dama, tbe Eacbbwaba 
conqueror of Gwalior, after bis father Ijaksbmaua, about 
A. D. 970. It is quite possible, however, that tbe name may 
have been derived from a later prince, Laksbmana Sinba, 
one of tbe 20 sons of Piaja Vira Sinba Dova, the founder 
of tbe Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. Tbe eldest son, Virama 
Dova, succeeded to tbe throne of Gwalior in A. D. 14<02, 
and Laksbman Sinh became the Itao of Fali4r-garb, which 
still exists as a petty Obiefsbip to tbe west of Gwalior. 
The gateway is certainly as old as tbe time of these princes, 
for the wooden gate itself bears a short inscription, No. XX., 
wliicb is dated in S. 1522, or A. D. 1405, and as this record 
does not refer to tbe gate but to a small rock-cut tank 
immediately on tbe right band, tbe wooden gate itself is no 
doubt older, and tbe stone gateway may be, and probably is, 
very much older still. I am therefore strongly inclined to 
assign it to tbe time of Vajra Dft,ma in tbe end of tbe lOtli 
century. Immediately opposite tbe tank there is a small 
Musalmtln tomb which is assigned to TAj Niaatn, one of 
tbe nobles of Ibrahim Ludi, who was killed in the first 
unsuccessful assault on this gate in A. D. 1518. 

Above the Laksbman gato the way is level for some 
distance, and the face of tbe rock on the right band i,s 
covered with small tablets and deep recesses containing 
various sculptures, which are chiefly devoted to tbe worslii]) 
of Mabtideva and tbe Lingam. There are four groups of 
Maliddeva and Parvati seated, three figures of Gauesa, and 
two of tbe Bull Nandi, while tbe Lingams of all sizes 
amount to nearly fifty. But tbe principal sculpture, which 
is immediately opposite tbe gate, is a colossal group of the 
boar incarnation of Vishnu, 15-| feet in height, which was 
purposely defaced with a chisel by the vrorsbippers of Siva, 
and then concealed by tbe back wall of a largo pillared recess 
for the enshrinement of a Lingam. Prom its position, 
immediately in front of the gate, I conclude that tliis is most 
probably one of tbo oldest sculptures now existing at Gwalior, 
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Over tliB statue there is a large figure of an elopliaiil;, 
10 feet ill length, of wliich the whole of the loiver part of 
the body lias been cut away to form a cauopy. This curious 
design is certainly original, hut its novelty of couceptioii 
is completely marred hy its utter want of taste and fitness.* 
Near the upjier end of the rock there is a small group of 
a recumhent female and child. The mother is two feet long, 
and is represented lying on her right side with her head 
raised, and resting on her right arm. EEer left knee 'is bent, 
and her left hand is placed on the small figure of the child 
at lier side. This is the usual conventional position in which 
Mitya Mem and her infant son, are represented ; 

hut in the total absence of any other specimens of lluddhist 
sculpture at Q-walior, it seems scarcely possible that this 
group can hai'^e been executed hy the followers of Shkya 
Muni. I conclude, therefore, that it must belong to the 
Jains, and from its position amongst so many early Brah- 
raauical sculptures, I think tliab it cannot be assigned to a 
later dale than the DLh or 10th century, or somewhat prior 
to the probable ])eriod of the Seiva sculptures. 

The MiUlmja Maiir, or ‘‘ elephant gate,” as it now 
stands, was built by Raja Man Sinli, who reigned from A. .B. 
Id86 to 1516, The name was derived from the lifO'Size 
statue of an elephant, which formerly -d . /.l I; r-r'''d’,ih:''.y 
outside the ga.tc. On its back there were i\v.. ■■,■■ 1,1 -ly, 

tli.6 maliaui or driver in, front, and tlie Raja himself on 
lihe baclr. of the animal. This group was seen by the 
Bmperor Baber when lie visited Gwalior in A. D. 1525, who 
describes it as the perfect resemblance of an elephant.”t 
It is mentioned by Abul Tazl in A. B. 1696.}: It was seen 
by the English traveller, Wm. Einch, in .(\pril 1610, in the 
early part of the reign of Jahangir, Einch describes it as 
“a curious colossal figure of an. elephant in, stone” at the 
top gate.§ As I can find no further mention of this statue, 
I jircsume tliat it was appropriated hy Muzafar Khan, who 
held the .fortress for 19 years, from the accession of Shah 
dahan in A. I). 1628 to 1617. Hii'tlman, the Munahi of 


* -A similar oaiinpy nvDi' a of Siva is hy Mrs. iu Usr “ in 

Anoioiil Iiidioj” p, 3713, from a in fJolmiol 'L'olI’m iiollflctdon. 

t Homoirfl by lUrskinOj p. 3B3. 

J Qlitdwin'fl Ain Akhan, It, 38. 

§ T?!(in'’a Cfjltcction oF VoyagoB anrl Travoln, Till., 28 * 11 . The nain^ of HiilJd 
nniFst, Iio\Yever, bo niuch oldor, as thorc wu.*^ ii atoiio clopU.TB'fc ivltU a driver on its back 
ciutaule tht’ nppur trafco in thti time of Iba Batulu, Kreuch TjanBlatioUj fTI.^ lf?d. 
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Motamid Khan, who was ilio |rrn-(rfnov of the fortress under 
Aurimgzib, relates that .Mii/ii;;ir “ had an elephant 

so powerful and courageous that he would, destroy Avhola 
ranks of the enemy at once, which he did so effectually 
upon a battle happening with the house of Ludi that ha 
was the principal cause of the victory, and for which the 
governor obtained the title of JDidni JeMn. On this and 
other accounts he had a statue of this elephant carved in 
stone and set up at the north gate of the fort. I infer 
without muoli hesitation that this elephant must have been 
the original statue of Raja Mdn, because Hindman makes 
no mention of the latter, which I think he would have dona 
had it existed in the time of Motamid Khan, as that bigoted 
governor would almost certainly have destroyed it when ha 
pulled down the “ idol temple of the vile Qwdli.”* In A. H. 
1618 the HS.thiya gate was repaired by Sayid Alam, the 
new governor, and in 1840, when I first saw it, the wooden 
gate was still ill fair order. This elephant gate- way forma 
part of tho noble ‘palaee of Raja M^n Sinh, which is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu arehitecture in Northern 
India. It is the uppermost gate-way of the eastern entrance ; 
hut tlicre is another gate- way inside the fort, which lead,s to 
the different palaces at the north end. It is called lldwa 
JPanr, or the “ wundy gate,'’ because a pleasant breeze is 
nearly ahvays blowing through it. 

The novth-w'esfc entrance, which condsta of three gates, 
is called Dhondka Faur from a small temple dedicated to 
Fhondha Deva. lbs first construction is ascribed by Nazi 
All to Dhandher P41, one of the early ICachhwfUia Rajas, 
who is called Dhandliana by Badili Diis, and Ghanghaiia 
by Kharg Rai. A Hhandha P41 is found in all of ray four 
lists, but no ivorks are attributed to him. An inscription 
cut on the rook beside the temple of Dhandha Deva ascribes 
its construction to Baja MHu Sinh in S. 1652, or A, D. 1195. 
But the date of 8. 1505, or i\. H. 1448, which is recorded on 
the rock in another part of this entrance, would seem to 
show that the gate- way was in use before the time of Man 
Sinh. A third short inscription on a slab of one of tlie 
towers of the lower outwork, is dated Asan hadi ashiamiltoQ'-},, 
or A. B. 1505. This entrance was, therefore, in comraoo use 

* TiaiisliiUon by I.ee iu Ilia llin Batiilft, p. 131 ^ 
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during tho rcigu of Mflri Sinh, and to him I am disposed 
to assign the construction of the lower outwork, which 
contains the temple of Dhondha Deva. As the outer gate 
also is adorned by two stone lions in graceful pillared niches 
similar to those of the elephant gate, I think that its restora- 
tion, if not its original erection, may be confidently attributed 
to Uaja M^u Sinb. This entrance was generally kept closed 
under the Muhammadan rule, as the state prisoners were con- 
fl.ncd in its upper outwork. The colls, which still exist, are 
called or the “nine cells.” They vary from 15 to 26 

feet in height, and arc lighted as well as ventilated by small 
openiugs near the roofs. This entrance was also kept 
closed during the Mahratta rule when, three gates being 
carefully walled up, it remained shut during the 13 years of 
Britisli occupancy, from 1841 to 1867, but since the re- 
occupation in 1858, the Dhondha entrance has- again been 
opened for the convenience of the garrison. During the 
long period of its closure, the names of the separate gates 
have been forgotten, and the general name of Dhondha is 
now applied to tliem all. 

The south-western entrance is called Ghargarj Fanr. 
It takes its name from a tank cut out of the solid rock which 
was called the Ghargarj Baoti, or “ well of gurgling water,” 
from the gurgling plash of tho falling water as it percolated 
through tlie upper rooks.* Tliia tank is a very large exca- 
vation, being 49 feet long and 24 broad, but it is now quite 
dry. The Qhm'(jarj entrance had five gates, all of which 
liavc long been closed. The two upper gate-ways w'ere 
breached by General 'Wliite in 1806, from batteries erected 
on the opposite hill of Danumtln, which is exactly 6,000 
feet distance from the wall of the fort. The uppermost 
gate-way has since been carefully walled up, but the second 
gate-way is a complete ruin. The outer-gate was also 
breached by General White, hut it is now ivalled up. The 
middle gate-way is of the same style as the middle gate of 
the Dhondha Paur, It has the same light pillared niehes, 
containing the same stone lions, and eonsequeirtly I infer 
■with some certainty that it must have been built by Raja 
Mdn Sink. Below the second mined gate there ate three 


* Blit nfi ymtjfij hi tVi'dinn meaiiH Biinply a " redoubt, " ill is poEsible tliiit the nuiae iii'iy 
ho iv Muhainniafliin oiio, as tho “ g’ute-iv.a/ oovered by ii mli'Ubt." If so thuotliBr gnte-way.* 
cuiilti aut have poaBoased auy outiriirks ivhou tliia iiiiiflij ivM giyeu, 
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figures sculptured on the face of the rock. Tlie uppermost 
figure is G-auesa, the middle one a four-armed female, and 
the lo\rest a two-armed female. The names of the se])arate 
gates have long siuce been forg'otten, and the entranoe isj 
now known by the general name of Qlictt^garj PaH>\ Eut 
thougli the names of the gates Inure been fo3'gotlon, ibero 
is one name attacbed to this entrance, that of Pofiham, 
which the Mahrattas still repicat, and which the British will 
ever bold in remembrance for successful daring. Major 
Popham commanded tbo force which invested G walior in 
1780. Under his orders the fort was escaladod by two 
companies, led by a very dashing officer, Captain Eruce, tlio 
brother of the traveller. The point of escalade was in 
ono of the re-entering angles of the wall close to the 
GhargarJ gate. It is said that the spot was pDointed out to 
Popham by a cow-herd, and ttmt the whole of tbo attacking 
party were supplied with grass shoes to prevent them from 
slipping on the ledges of rock. There is a story also that 
the cost of these grass shoos was deducted from Popham ’s 
pay when he was about to leave India as a Major-Goiieral, 
nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior has always been con- 
sidered one of the mosi, impregnable fortresses in UpjH'r 
India. In the beginning of the eleventh century tbo Haja 
prudently made bis submission to Mahmud of Gha/mi ; but 
the opinion of Mahmud’s companions is no doubt truly 
expressed by Abu Pdlhin, when ho describes Gwdlior and 
Kalinjar as two of the strongest places in the country. 
Gwalior fully maintained this reputation when it stood a 
12 months’ siege against tlio Emperor Altamsh in A. 1). 
1232. Still later, after it had fallen into the hands of the 
Hindus, it baffled all the efforts of the Emperors of Delhi 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, and wag only taken 
in A. O, 1518 after a siege of two years. On the east side 
it is quite impregnable if projiGrly defended ; lint on tbo 
west side there are several weak jioints in the difforciit re- 
entering angles, which would invito the aliaclc of a bold 
besieger. Both of the attacks planned hy Eriiisli com- 
manders have been directed successfully agaiuvst ihesG weak 
points on the west side. The first was the dashing escalade 
made hy Major Po])ham in 1780, tho second was tlu^ regular 
attack made by General White in 1805, brcacliiug' tho 
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Gliarfiarj yialo’B'ay ; but llie fort lias boea taken a third time 
by Bi'iti'^b troops in a manner as bold and as dashing as the 
escalade of Pophain. Early on the mormng of Uie 19th 
of June 1808 a party of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry^ 
under the coraniand of Lieutenants Hose and Walter, “ crept 
np the rock, burst open tbe main gateway of tbo fort, and 
taking tlie enemy by surprize, forced an entrance through 
an archway* connected by a narroAV street with the in- 
terior defences. Here they had to entertain a fierce hand 
1o hand encounter with tlio garrison, urged to desperation 
hy tiro knowledge that they had no i-etrcat.” Thus, by a 
lucky surprize, w'as gained the rock of Gwalior, 17111011 Sir 
Hugh lloso justly calls “ one of the most important and 
.strongest fortresses in India.” But the success was dearly 
purchased with the loss of the gallant leader. Lieutenant 
Bo&c, who fell in'tlio narrow street leading from the Habhiyo, 
I'cmr, or elopliant gate, to the Udiva Fam\ or ivindy gate. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior is superior to most of 
the other fortresses of Northern India — in. the possession of 
an nniailing siipjily of water. Both Khlaujar and Ajaygarh 
have been obliged to surrender by the drying up of their 
tanks; but i-bc tanks and wells of Gwalior liavo never yet 
failed, and its fortress has only been gained either by assault 
or hy oajiitulation. Several of Iho tanks arc of considerable 
size, and some of them are no doubt as old as the fortress 
itself. They may bo divided into three distinct classes ac- 
cording to tboir construction, and may be designated as 
tanks, cisterns, and baoris. The tanks aro as usual large 
open excavations in the solid rock, wiiicli aro supplied entirely 
by rain wuilcr during tbo monsoon. ^'110 cisterns aro out in 
Iho side of the clilf between the dilTercnt gate- ways. The 
upper mass of rock is support'd on pillars, and there is 
usually only a single small outran ce. The haoris arc large 
wells, wdtli flighls'of stops dowm to the water’s edge. There 
is only one of those in the upper part of the fortre,ss, but 
there aro several of them, in. the UrimVti outwork, which are 
])opularly known as the AUi-km, No~haon, or “ eight wells 
and nine baori.s.” The water in these last is always sweet 
and wholesome, and is now the only good drinking water in 
iiio fortros.s. Tlic water in the cistern, which is filtored from 
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ilie vipper tanks tkrongli tke sand-stone rock, is always clear 
and cool, but it is now so strongly impregnated with the 
filthy odour of bat’s dung as to be utterly nauseous. The 
water in the upper tanks is clear but unwliolesomc, as it 
causes all sores to ulcerate. The cause of this peculiarity 
is simple dirt, which has accumulated in the course of time 
to a considerable depth. All the shallower tanks dry up 
annually. They can, therefore, be cleaned out, and filled with 
fresh water every year. But these are the very tanks tliat 
would he of no use during a long siege, and which are of 
little real use at any time, as they fail just as the hot season 
begins, or at the very time when water is most wmnted. 
There are fifteen principal tanks which still hold water at the 
present day, hut there are at least as many more that are now 
dry, and which certainly must liave failed a long time ago, 
as their names are quite forgotten. 

The oldest of the tanks is most probably the Sw'aJ 
Kimd, or “ reservoir of the sun,” which I think may he 
assigned to the reign of Kaja Pasupati, about 276 to 300 
A. D, The temple of the sun, which ivas built in his time, 
iro longer exists, but as the oldest of the Gwalior inscriptions 
No. I. records that the temple was dedicated in the month 
of Khrtik, I infer without much hesitation that it must have 
stood on the hank of the Suraj Kund, where an annual fair 
is still held on the first Sunday of Kartik. The tank is 360 
feet in length by 180 in breadth, but tbe depth is variable 
as the bottom is very uneven. The deepest part is at the 
south end, where the water rarely dries up. A Hindu 
Bairdgi formerly lived on the edge of the tank, whore he 
kept a perpetual fire burning, at which, as ho gravely 
asserted, Suraj the founder of Gwalior, used to light his 
hooka. Tins fire was most probably tbe sole relic of the old 
temple of the sun, which I conclude must have been 
destroyed at a very early date, as it is not mentioned in any 
of tbe local histories. The tank, however, is noted by all as 
tlie work of Suraj Pal, the first Raja of Gwalior in S. 332, 
or A. H. 275, which is within a few years of the date already 
assigned to the temple. I postpone the discussion of this 
local date until I come to the history of the foundation of 
fortress itself, and of Suraj Pil, its reputed founder. 

The Trikonia TM is a small deep triangular tank cut in 
the rock at the extreme northern point of tho fortress. The 
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ia.iik is said to have been attached to the temple of Jaymti- 
thora, the erection of which is attributed to Jayanta Fdla, 
one of the early Kachhv'hlDa Rajas. The northern point 
of the fort is still called Jayanti-thora, and there still exists 
a small pillared arcadcj which may have formed part 
of the court-yard of the temple, although it is pro- 
bably not older than the reign of Viranxa Deva, who reigned 
from A. R, 1400 to 1419. Inside the arcade there are two 
inscribed tablets, of which one gives the name of the Tomara 
Eaja Virama, and the other the date of S. 1466, or A. I). 
1408, in the middle of Virama’s reign. 

The Johara Talao is situated in the north end of the 
fort, immediately in front of Shah Jahan’s palace. It is 200 
feet square, and from 6 to 8 feet in depth at the end of the 
seasonal rains. It is said to owe its nanre to the Jolim\ or 
great sacrilice of all the females of the garrison, which was 
performed when the fortress was captured by Altamsb in 
A. D. 1232. It was repaired by Motamid Khan, when, 
according to Hiraraan Munshi, it was " enclosed with a wall 
firmly built with brick and moi-tar so that not a drop of its 
w'ater was lost.” The brick walls still remain in good order, 
but the coating of stucco has disappeared in so many places 
that tlie water now escapes too freely through the porous 
sand-stone rock, and the tank consequently becomes dry 
almost every year. 

Tlio Sds-hdhi tank is so called from its vicinity to the 
two temples whicli are now only known as the Sds-baJm, or 
the "mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.” It is 260 feet 
long and 160 feet broad, and from. 16 to 18 feet deep, but it 
is usually dry, as its stucco facing has all disappeared, and 
the rain-water rarely lasts for more than a few days. There 
is a rough stone pillar standing in the centre of the tank, 
but it is without inscription, and as there is no tradition 
attached to the tank, it is itnpossible to say when it may have 
been excavated. I infer, however, from the loss of its name, 
that the tanlc must be several centuries old, otherwise it 
would almost certainly have been mentioned by Kharg Rai, 
and the other annalists. 

The 3Mn Sartoar tank is situated on tho western side 
of the fort, near tho Urwiihi gate-way. ' It is said to have 
been excavated by Riija Mhn Sinb, after whom it is named.- 
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It is about 20 fcRt deep on tlie western side, wbere it is partly 
built u]>, but owing to Ussnrcs in tbe rock, aud the want of 
stucco, it no longer retains water except for a short time 
during the seasonal rains. 

The JRidni Till and Chedi Tdl^ as tlieir naTnos im]5ort, 
are said to have been excavated by the queen of Raja MAn 
Siuh and her slave girl about A. D. 1500. They are situ- 
ated close together at the south end of the fort, and are con- 
nected by a subterranean passage cut in the rock. Accord- 
ing to a well-known tradition, wdneh is also mentioned by 
Razl All as early as the reign of Shah Jahan, the slave girl’s 
tank always remained dry in spite of every contrivance that 
could he devised, until the happy thought occurred of cut- 
ting a secret pa,ssage to the Rani’s tank. At the present day 
this passage is always visible at the low-water level in the 
dry season, but it is probable that, wheu. first excavated and 
freshly stuccoed, these tanks may have retained their water 
at a higher level. They are about the same size, 80 liy GO 
feet, and are surrounded by l)mldiugs which are now in 
ruins. 

To the south of the main entrance there is a Ifivgo 
round haori, about 20 feet in diameter, with steps down to the 
water’s edge. This haori is attached to a large pillared build- 
ing which was erected iu the time of the Emperor Rahcr, 
hut as it is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions on the 
building, I conclude that it must he of earlier date. 

Tlie Oangola Talao is .situated in the middle of the fort 
at the south end of the Bala kila, and nearly opposite 
the Tell Mandlr. It is 200 feet square, and of irregular 
depth, hut during my residence of five years at Gwalior, it 
always had a considerable depth of water on the south side, even 
iu tlie driest season. In one year, on the 21st of June, just 
hefors the setting in of the seasonal rains, I measured 13 
feet of water on the south aide. There is no tradition re- 
garding the excavation of this tank ; l^ut as the name is a 
ilindu one, I presume that the insci’iption of the time of 
Jahangir, which was formerly attached to a small pillared 
building on its hank, must have referred only to its repair. 
This inscription was dated in A. II. 1023, and in Samvat lG7l, 
both equivalent to A. D. 1614, but it has disappeared since 
I left Gwalior iu 1S53, aud as my old copy of it has been 
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mislaid, I am unable to sf;ate tbc purport of tbe record. It 
was missing in 18C0 when I enquired for it, and when I visit- 
ed Gwalior during tbe present year, I could not learn what 
bad become of it. 

Tbe Etttora Tukio derives its name from its round shape, 
which is like that of a hatora, or shallow circular bowl. It 
is 150 feet in diameter and 23 feet deep; but it frequently 
dries up, as the conduits, which formerly supplied it with 
rain water, have hocomc closed with rubbish, so that it is 
never more than half blled at the present day. It is sur- 
rounded by a circular arcade, and was always a favourite 
resort of the soldiers of the garrison. It is situated to the 
west of the Gangola Talao, and close to the wall of the fort 
overlooking tbe IJrwabi Talley. Its age is unknown. 

Tbe Eh-Mamha Talao, or “one pillar tank,” is so 
named from a .stone pillar standing in the middle of it. It 
is 200 feet long and 80 feet broad, with rooms on three sides. 
It is situated a little to the north of the Katora Talao, and 
close to the western wall of the fort. Its date is unknown, 
but it is most probably old. 

Tho Dhobi Tal, or “washerman’s tank,” is situated 
at tho south end of tho fort near the Eani and Chedi re- 
servoirs. It is tho largest of all the Gwalior tanks, being 
nearly 400 feset long by 200 feet broad ; but it is very shal- 
low, and consequently dries up every year. 

The Nuri Sugar is situated in the south-east corner of 
tlie Khabutar-Ivliana outwork. It is 60 feet long, 89 feet 
broad, and 25 feet deep. It was ropaird by Motamid Khan 
about A. D. 1687 under its present name, which I believe to 
have been derived Irom tbe governor’s title of Nur-ud-din. 

The Qiyari Baori is a small deep tank with steps down 
to the water’s edge about 80 feet long by 30 feet broad. It 
is situated at tho foot of the cliff in the Gujari Mahal out- 
work. The Dhonclha Baori is situated in the outwork of 
the Dhondha Deva Gate. It is about 30 feet long by 15 feet 
broad and 40 deep. On the 6th of April, in one year, I 
measured a depth of 30 feet of water, hut the water is unfit 
to drink, and is only used for ablution when the Joha/ra T&l 
dries up. 
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Tlio principal covered cisterns cut in tlie side of the cliff 
arc the Sarad and Anar Baoris, between the Lakshman 
and Hdthiya gates of the eastern entrance, aud the Ghargaij 
Baori below the third gate of the Ghargarj entrance. The 
Sarad JBnori, or cold water tank,” is situated nearest to 
the Ilathiya, or elephant gate. It is a large square excava- 
tion, with a single small entrance, which used to belccpt closed 
by an iron-barred door. The roof is supported on pillars. 

"When I measured it, there was a depth of 8 feet of 
water, but tbe place was filled with tbe nauseous effirma of 
bats. The Anar JB (tor i, ov “ cool- water tank,” is similar to 
tbe last. It was formerly kept closed, but it is now disused for 
the same reason as the other cistern. The Ohargarj Baorl 
is 49 feet long by 24 feet broad, but I was unable to ascertain 
the depth, as the interior is now filled with mud to within 5 
feet of the roof. The roof itself is supported on four round 
pillars, which are surmounted by massive rude capitals, all 
out out of the solid rook. 

The palaces still existing inside the fort of Gwalior arc 
known by the following names, fist, the Karan Mandir ; 
2nd, the Mm. Mandir ; 3rd, the Giljarni Mandir; 4th, the 
VihramO) Mandir ; 6th, Shir Mandir^ or Jahangiri Mahal ; 
and 6tb, tlio Shahjahan Mandir. The Emperor Ilumayun 
is also said to have built a palace in Gwalioi’, but I was 
unable to find any trace of it : I think, however, that it must 
have been situated on the site of the present Shahjahan 
Mandir. 

The Karan Mandir, or palaoa of ILaga Kama, is situat- 
ed at the northern end of the fort opposite the Dhondha 
gate, and just outside the entrance of the Jahangiri Mahal. 
The proper name of this building is the Kirlti Mandir, or 
palaco of Eajn, Kirtti Sinh, who reigned from, A. D. 1454 
to 1479 ; hut as he is always called by tbe Muhammadan 
historians Rai Karn instead of Rai Kirt, the erroneous 
name has supplanted the true one. The ICaran M:ahal is a 
long narrow building of two storeys, oontainiug only one 
largo room 43 feet by 28, the roof of which is supported on 
two rows of pillars. Ou eaeli side of it there are smaller 
rooms, 28 by 16, and 28 by 12, which occupy the whole 
breadth of the building. The northern end of the palace, 
which is octagonal in shape, contains a number of hath'room.s 
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for hot and cold water, but these have long been disused 
• and are now out of repair. There are traces of painting in, 
some of these bath-rooms, hut the ornamentation of the 
large rooms is concealed under numerous coats of white-wash. 
Its exterior is very plain, from which I infer that it was 
originally covered with painted stucco. Its extreme diraen- 
sious are 200 feet in length hy 35 feet in breadth.* 

The 3Mn Mandir, or palace of Ila,ia Man Sinh, is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture that I have 
seen. Its position on the edge of the eastern cliff, where it 
forms the main wall of the fortress, is very noljle and com- 
manding, as it is seen from nearly every part of the old 
town, and is the most striking aad picturesque object on 
approachiug the place from the east. The Man Mandir con- 
sists of two distinct blocks of building, of which one is the 
palaco proper in which the Haja himself j’esideU, and the 
other is the entrance square for the acoommodation of the 
attendants. This palace is also called UMi Mandir, or “the 
painted palace,” which I believed to have l)een the original 
name given to it hy Man Sinh, as the whole of tlus building 
was once profusely decorated with glazed tiles of various 
colours. The exterior dimensions of the whole building are 
300 feet by 160 feet, of which the royal apartments occupy 
just one-third, or 160 feet by 100 feet; the main body of the 
palace consist of two storeys, hut on the eastern face, over- 
hanging the cliff, there are two storeys of under-ground 
apartments ndiicli are open only on, that side. The lower 
rooms are always cool, even in the hottest weather, but from 
long disuse they have become filled with bats, a?Kl are coirse- 
queutly quite uninhabitable. Tlie vast expanse of the eastern 
face, w'hicli is 300 feet in length and 100 feet in lieiglit, 
is relieved at regular intervals by fine massive round tovrers, 
surmounted by open domed cupolas, and connected at top by 
a battlement of open lattice work of a singularly beautiful 
and novel design. The southern face, which is 160 feet in 
length and 00 feet in height, has three of these roiiiid 
towers connected by a battlement of the same pleasing and 
ofibotive pattern. Iletiveen each pair of towers the line of 
battlement is broken by a small square domed tuviet, which, 
is supported on two massive brackets projecting beyond the 


* Hue Plate LXXXVII. for plana of tho Ifmclii palaoaj. 
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face of the building. The northern and -western sides were 
once finished in the same manner, but nearly the whole of 
the upper portion has now fallen down, which has utterly 
spoiled eyeiy -view of this palace from the inside of the 
fort.^' 

The palace of Mfi-n Sinli was visited by the Emperor 
Baber in A, D. 1537, or about twenty years after its comple- 
tion. His description as usual is both vivid aud accurate, 
and as it refers to some details Avhioh no longer exist, I will 
quote his account at some length. Baber was then ill, hut 
so great was his curiosity that, in spite of his sickness, he 
relates how he “ went over all the palaces of Mfin Sinli and 
Vikramajit. They are singularly beautiful palaces, tl>ough 
built in different patches and without regular plan. They 
are wholly of hewn stone. The palace of Mfui Sinli is 
more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other llajas. 
One part of the wall of M4n Sinh’s palace fronts tlio east, 
and this portion of it is more highly adorned than the rest. 
It may be about 40 or 60 gaz (from 80 to 100 feet) in height, 
and is entirely of hewn stone. Its front is overlaid %mth 
lo'hile stncco. The buildings are in many parts four storeys 
in height. The two lower fioors arc very dark, but after 
sitting a while in them yon can sec distinctly enough. I 
went through them taking a light with me. In one divi- 
sion of this palace there is a building with five donies, and 
round about them a number of smaller domes ; the small 
domes are one on each side of the greater according to the 
custom of Hindustan. The five large domes arc covered 
loUh 'plates of eopiper gill. The outside of the walls they 
have inlaid with green painted tiles. All around tlioy have 
inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees made of painted 
tiles. In the tower of the eastern division is the Hdli-pol. 
They call an elephant and a gate pol (or paur). On 
the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant liaving 
two elephant drivers (or riders) on it, It is tlie perfect re- 
semblance of an elephant, and hence the gate is called ILdii- 
pol. The lowest storey of the house, Avhich is four storeys 
higli, has a window which looks towards this figuro of an 
elephant, which is close hy it. On its upper storey are the 
same sort of small domes that have been described. In the 
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soeond storey are tlie sitting apartments. You clcscend into 
these apartments, as well as into those last-mentioned. 
Though they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan 
bestowed upon them, yet they are but uncomfortable 
places.”* 

Yrom this account we learn that the domes were once 
covered wdth plates of gilded copper, and that the whole 
front of the palace was originally covered with white stucco. 
Both of these statements I have verified by careful examin- 
ation, but, although the former might have been inferred as 
being highly probable, I must own that the latter wordd 
have escaped my notice altogether had my attention not 
been drawn to it by Baber’s minute account. Portions of 
the plaster are still visible in many of the deeper parts of 
the mouldings, and even large patches are still adhering in 
some of the more sheltered angles. It is fortunate for the 
appearance of the building that the flaring coat of white 
stucco lias long ago fallen off, and left the wliole front of the 
palace of the fine natural tint of the light-coloured sand- 
stone of Gwalior. The pdantain trees mentioned by Baber 
still exist. They are of the natural size, but the leaves 
made of bright green glazed tiles are very rcg'ulariy disposed 
on e.ach side of the yedlow stems, and the effect is eonse- 
queut.ly too stiff and formal. The diamond patterns in blue 
tile, and the long narrow lines of the same colour, are, 
however, both effective and pleasing. 

The interior of the body of the palace consists of two 
gi’Qujts of small rooms arranged round two small open courts. 
The first court is only 33 feet square, and the inner one 37 
feet square. The largest room to the west of the outer 
court is 33 feet by 20^ feet, but to the north and south the 
two open pillared rooms are only 33 feet by Idi. To the cast 
of the inner court there is one room 20 feet square, but the 
others arc all small, and many of them dark and iinventi- 
laled. In spite of their small size, however, both of these 
court-yards arc singularly rich and beautiful. The hold 
roofing of one of the open pillared rooms has since been, 
successfully imitated on a larger scale in Jahangir’s palace 
in Agra, and on a much larger scale in a fine hall at 
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Govai’dlian. The section of this roof forms three sides of an 
octagon, each side being made of a single stone, It is, 
therefoi'6, a flat-topped arch formed of one horizontal and 
two sloping stones. Oae of these arches is placed as a rib 
over each pair of jjillars of the open hall, and the interven- 
ing spaces are covered by large flat slabs re.stlng on ilic ribs. 
This mode of construction is certainly weak ■\vhcn conipared 
Avitli that of the common radiating arch ; hut it affords a 
novel form, of roof, and is both quickly and cheaply 
executed. 

The Vikrania Mmidk\ or palace of Eaja Vikramdditya, 
is situated between the other trvo palaces of Raja Karan and 
llaja Mdja, which it connects together by several long and 
narrow galleries concealed in the thickness of the walls. 
These galleries form the “ secret passage” mentioned by 
Baber, which is not at “ all visible from without, and even 
within the palace no entrance to it is seen,”* As the 
Bmperor afterwards remarks, " it is a very singvdar road,” 
as the total length of all these galleries in both palaces is 
no less than 1,210 feet. I have entered this secret passage 
from a small dark room in the south-west corner of Man 
Sinh’s palace, from which I proceeded upwards by a steep 
and nain’ow flight of steps to the main gallery in the south 
face. Krom. this point the passage is level along the south 
and east faces of Mdn Sinh’s palace to its norlh-east 
corner, from whence it is continued along the cast and north 
faces of Vikrama’s palace to a groat domed buildiug, 10 
feet square on the outside, which is the only portion of this 
palace that is worth visiting. Baber describes tliis build- 
ing as a large dome which was “ very dark, though aficr 
being a while in it, you can contrive to sec a little,” Ori- 
ginally, however, it was a regular Bdra-dcirl, or open hall 
of twelve doorways, and was, therefore, the best lighted 
apartment in the whole of the three i)alaccs.t Its rvalis 
are 4^ feet thick, and the doorways are Gf feet wide and 7 
feet high. On each of the four sides there are two stout 
circular pillars 4|- feet in diameter, with four square ])rojeo- 
tions rvhieh give light and shade to the plain round Tuas’sos. 
On each side there are also two half pillars of the same 
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form. The liall ia 30 foet square, or very nc avly twice the 
si!^o of the lai’gesfc room in Man Sink’s palace. The roof of 
this fine apartment is a singular Hindu dome, supported 
on eight curved ribs, of which four spring from the pillars 
and four from the angles of the building. Internally, the 
top of the dome is a flat square formed by the intersections 
of the rihs. Externally the dome is not seen, but the walls 
aro carried up perpendicularly so as to present the appear- 
ance of a common flat-roofed building. The top is quite 
flat, and in tho time of Baber Iiis governor had erected an 
awning, or open pavilion, upon it, as a pleasant sitting-room 
to catch tho breeze. The date of the erection of this curious 
building may be fixed with certainty as shortly prior to 
A. D. 1516, in which year Vitramilditya succeeded to the 
throne of Gwalior. As his accession took place during tho 
successful siege by Ibrahim Ludi, it is quite impossible that 
the Vikrama Mandir could have been, built in his short 
reign of two years while the place was thus closely besieged. 
I conclude therefore, without any hesitation, that the 
Vikrama Maoclir must have been erected during the life- 
time of his father, Mhn Sinh, or shortly before A. D. 1616. 

The Gvjarni Mcmclir, or Gvjan Mahal, as it is now 
more usually called, was built during the same reign by the 
beautiful hut low caste Qujar, queen of M4u Sinh. It is 
situated at the foot of tho fortress in the western half of 
the outwork of Badilgarh. It is SOO feet in length by 
230 feet in breadtb, and is two storeys in height. It is 
built entirely of hewn stone, but it is now much ruined, 
excepting the north-east face, which is plain and massive. 
Internally there is nothing worthy of notice, as the build- 
ing consists entirely of small rooms which are badly lighted 
and without ornament. 

The two Muhammadan palaces require but a short 
notice, as they arc built entirely of rubble stone plastered, 
and are consequently quite plain and of no interest what- 
ever as specimens of architecture.* The Jahdngiri Mandir, 
or Mahal, is an oblong quadrangle, 290 feet by 180, with 
suits of small rooms on three sides. The la.rg6st room in 
the middle of the eastern face is only 37 feet by 16^-. The 
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original name of thia palace must have been Shir Mandh\ 
as Hiraman Mixnshi reeorda that Shir Shah took up hig 
resiclenco for some time at Gwalior, and then built the SJdr 
Mmdlr, and also conatruoted a large tank in its area,^' Tho 
mention of the tank is conclusive, as there still exists in the 
Jahungiri Mandir a considerable tank, 60 foot by 42 feet, 
which, as it is the only large reservoir attached to any of 
these palaces, must almost certainly he tho same that was 
made by Shir Shah. This is put beyond all doubt by another 
statement of Hirhman, who relates that Jahangir was 
advised to destroy the Shir Mandir^ and to erect in its 
place the Jahdngir Mandir. This palace wms the favourite 
residence of Shir Shah’s son and successor, Islam Shall, 
who eventually died at Gwalior, although he is buried at 
Sasar^m in the mausoleum of his father. 

The Sliahjahdni Mandh\ gx Mahals as its name imports, 
must have been built during the reign of Shah lahan. But 
as Hintman mentions that Humhyun had also built a palaee 
in, the fort which commanded “'an extensive prospect,” I con- 
clude that this site must have been occupied originally by 
the Humiyun Mandir, as it commands a more extensive 
view than any other position in the fortress. The Sluih- 
jahani Mandir is situated at the north-east point of the 
fort on a precipitous cliff overhanging the old city. It is 
an oblong quadrangle, 320 feet by 170 feet, of which the 
principle rooms occupy the northern face. The largest 
apartment is only 31 feet by 16, which is even smaller than 
the best rooms of the Hindu palaces. Trom these observa- 
tions it will be seen that the chief points of difference bet ween 
the Hindu and Muhammadan hnildings are not coniiried to 
the style, hut extend also to the materials and mode of con- 
struction. The Hindu palaces are built entirely of squared 
stones, which ore closely fitted without mortar, while the 
Muhammadan j)alaces are built chiefly of rough rubhlo 
stones, w'hioli are only held together by a most liberal use 
of good strong lime. The Hindu roofs are mostly flat, being 
formed of atone beams and stone slabs without mortar, Vidiile 
the Muhammadan roofs are nearly all domes of the usual 
pointed form. 

The temples of Gwalior were fortunate in escaping the 
religious intolcranco of the bigoted Sikandar Ludi. Tho 
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forts of Himatgarh, Narwar, anti Mandrel, liad eaoli sue- 
cumbed to this zealous fanatic, who had destroyed all their 
temples with an unsparing hand to raise up mosc^nes in their 
stead. The stronger fortress of Gwalior would most probably 
have shared the same fate, when “in the year 923 A, D., the 
king summoned all the distant nobles to Agra with a deter- 
mination to reduce Gwalior,” had not death stopped him. in 
the midst of his preparation. The fort was taken in the 
following year hy his .son and successor, Ibrahim Ludi, Init 
this prince was too much occupied with the disaffection of 
his brothers and the insurrections of his nobles, to waste his 
time like Sikandar in the profitless amusement of vi'auton 
destruction. Thus many of the old Hindu temples, and, 
perhaps, also the noble palace of M^n Sinh, narrowly 
escaped destruction to become the admiration of succeeding 
ages, — of the Emperor Baber in 1536, of the English 
merchant, William Einch, in 1610, of the Missionary 
Tiffenthalor in 1750, and of our own countrymen in the 
present century. There are only five of the old temples now 
standing-; hut, having been desecrated hy the Muhammadans, 
they are no longer used as places of worship. There are, 
however, several ruined temples that are still visited at stated 
seasons. But the whole number of shrines, both standing 
and ruined, is not moro than 11, which will be described in 
the following order : 1, Sihrya jDevet ; 2, G-wdlipd ; 3, Cha- 
iurhlivy ; 4, Jaycmti-lhora ; 6, Teli~Mandir ; 6, Sds-hdhu, 
large; 7, Sds-Mlm, small; 8 , Jain Temple ; 9, Mata I)evi ; 
10, Dhondha Dem ; 11, Mahd Deva. 

The site of the temple of Surya JDeva^ or the Sun, which 
was hufft hy the minister of Raja Paeupati about A. D. 300, 
must almost certainly have been on the bank of the Suraj 
Kund. On this spot the sacred fire dedicated to the sun is 
still kept burning, and here an annual fair is held in honour 
of the sun, on the first Sunday in the month of Kdriik, 
which is the very month in which the temple was originally 
consecrated, as recorded in the Gwalior inscription, Eo, I. of 
the Minister of llaja Pasupati.* I have already suggested 
that this temple was most probably destroyed by the Emperor 
Altamsh, when he captured tlio fort in A. I). 1232. This 


* Soa Abslraut Ti-imslatiou by Eibii Kfljemlra lAl in Eeugal Auiatic Soaiaty’s Jouniiil, 
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suggestion is supported by the statement of Baber tliat 
Altamsb built a grand mosque close to tbe lofty idol temple 
wliicli stood to the "west of tbe great tank. This idol 
temple is undoubtedly the Teli 3£andir, as Baber afterwards 
describes it as “ the highest building in tbe fort,” and con- 
sequently the tank to the east of it must be tbe Gangola 
Talao, As this tank is only 700 feet from tbe Suraj Kund, 
I conclude that the grand mosque of Altamsb must have 
stood on the high open ground between the two tanks, which 
was afterwards selected by the Mabrattas as tbe best position 
for their Bala Kila, or citadel. But as the erection of a 
mosque by a Muhammadan conqueror always implies the 
previous destruction of a Hindu temple, I infer that the 
neighbouring temple of tbe sun must have been pulled 
down by Altamsb, partly as an easy means of acquiring 
religious merit, and partly as a cheap means of obtaining 
ready-cut stones for the construction of bis mosque. Tlio 
remains of tbe mosque are said to have been removed by 
Baptiste to furnish materials for the walls of the citadel. 
I think also that the position in which tbe inscription wnis 
discovered affords another proof that tbe temple must have 
been on, or near, the Suraj Kund, as well as a strong 
presumption that the temple must have been destroyed 
by Altamsb. I found the inscription built into tbe wall 
of tbe fort close to tbe TJrwhhi gate, wbicli is only a 
short distance to the west of the Suraj Kund. Now, 
wc know from tbe Gwalior annalists that Altamsb made his 
suocessfvrl assault by the TJrwdbi gate, and that he afterwards 
strengthened this point with additional works. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that this part of the wall, in which I found 
not only No. I. inscription, but also a second temple inscrip- 
tion, No. VIII., must have been built by Altamsb, and oonse- 
quently that the two temples of the sun and Mahadeva, to 
which these inscriptions belonged, must have been destroyed 
by the same sovereign. 

The shrine of Owdlipd is dedicated to the Siddh Owdli, 
or Giodlipd, after whom the fortress received its name of 
Giodlictwar, or Gwalinr. The original shriae, which is said 
to have been as old as the fortress itself, was destroyed in 
A. H. 1075, or A. B. 1664, by Motamid Khan, who calls it 
ButhMna Otodli, or tlie “idol temple of Gvvali.” The shrine 
could not, however, have been a large one, as the position 
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against the cliifj between the Ganes and Bhairon gatesj is 
very eonfinecl. The present shrine is a small square open 
cupola on four pillars, in which a light was kept perpetually 
burning. Immediately opposite to it there was formerly a 
small stout pillar called Dipwdla, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
with 30 or 40 projections for lights, wbieh were illuminated 
only OH. stated occasions, At the time of my last visit in 
January 1865, the lamp of GwS,li was extinguished, and his 
illumination pillar had altogether disappeared. 

The Chaiurhlmj temple is excavated from the solid rock 
close to the Lakshman gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, only 12 feet square, with a portico in front, 
10 feet by 9, which is supported on 4 pillars. The interior 
is quite plain, but the exterior is broken into hold project- 
ing mouldings with rows of figures in the recesses. The 
roof is a low pyramid divided into small steps, and is so like 
the roof of the rock-out Brahmanical temple at Dhamn&r 
that it is almost certain the two temples must he of the 
same age. Luckily the Gwalior temple possesses an inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., whicli fixes the date of its excavation to the 
year S. 933, or A. D. 876. A translation of this inscription 
has been given by Babu Bdjendra Mittra, from which it 
would appear that the temple was then devoted to the 
worship of Kudra, Rudrdni, Ficshndsa, and the nine Z^wr- 
There is, however, no trace of any figures of these 
deities. On the contrary all the existing figures, both 
inside and outside the temple, refer to the worship of 
Vishnu. Thus there are two figures of Vishnu himself 
armed with the discus, one figure of the Varftha .A.vahtr, 
and another of the goddess Lakshmiwith four arms, holding 
both the discus and the lotus. As, however, the inscription 
opens with an invocation to Vislmn, I presume that the 
present name of the temple, Chaiurhhuj MandiV) or “ shrine 
of the four-armed god,” refers to Vishnu himself, whose 
statue with four arms, holding the well-known shell and 
discus, ia still to he found inside. 

The temple of Jmjmti-thora is said by the analysts to 
have been destroyed by the Emperor Altamsh, after the 
capture of Gwalior in A. D. 1232. Its position is preserved 
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l)y ita name, -wlvicli is still aitaclied to the most northeioi 
point of the fort, where there is a deep rooli-ont haori, whicli 
is most probably old, and some pillared arcades, which, from 
the short inscriptions recorded inside, would appear not to 
bo earlier than the reign, of Virama Deya, from A. D. 1400 
to 1419. 

The Teli Mandir is the loftiest building in Gwalior, and 
as it is situated on high ground near the middle of the place, 
it forms the most conspicuous object iu the view on every 
side of the fortress. The real name of the temple is lost, 
its present name being derived from the Leli, or “ oil dealer,” 
at whose expense it was built. The design of the temple is 
similar to that of many shrines in Southern India. In plan 
it is a square of 60 feet with a projecting portico of 11 feet 
on the eastern side. The sides slope rapidly upwards to a 
height of 80 feet, where the building terminates in a hoiu- 
zontal ridge about 30 feet in length. Externally, it is divided 
by the character of its ornamentation into two distinct 
portions,— -that of the lower half consists chiefly of numerous 
niches with lofty massive pinnacles, while that of the up])or 
half consists of broad horizontal hands of moulding, some plain 
and some flowered, broken only by two lines of small squaro- 
lieaded niclics near the top of the building. The original 
doorway of this temple is the loftiest that I have yet sccji 
in any Hindu building. It reaches up to the lowest band of 
the horizontal mouldings, and cannot, therefore, he loss than 
35 feet iu lieiglit, or about three and-a~half times its width. 
Over the centre of the door-way there is a figure of tlio 
eagle Garuda, which shows that the temple must have hcou 
dedicated originally to Vishnu. But a later door-way has 
been added, which is only 6 feet in width, and about 20 feet 
in height, with the figure of Ganesa sculptured over it.* 
Tins proves that the followers of Siva must have adapted the 
old Vaishnava temple to their worship, which is proved by 
the actual presence of the Lmgmn and the hull Nandi. 
Tliore is nothing, however, to show at what time this chatigo 
may have taken place ; hut I think it not im])robahle tliut 
the original Vaishnava temple may have been desecrated 
by the Muhanimadan conquerors under Altamsh, and after- 
wards restored as a Saiva temple during the long sway of the 


^ Seo Plaki Xf). atv ii. y.lrm oC tluH tomplu. Tho jtunljfi o£ Iko duorra’ siddod liv llio 
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Tomara 15-3,] as in tlie fifteenth century. The short inscriptions, 
Nos. XI., XII., and XIII,, -which are partly chiselled and 
partly written in red paint, belong to the eiirlier period of 
Vaishnava -worship in the ninth and tenth centuries ; but 
there arc two later in.scriptions on the left side of the entrance, 
which are dated in S. 1533 and S. 1537, or A. D. 1465 and 
1480, and as these are the records of pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, they show that the temple had already been 
devoted to tlie worship of Siva as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Sds-hdlm, or Saliasra-hdlni, the “ hundred-armed,” is the 
name given to two neighbouring temples, — one large, and one 
small, which arc situated on a projecting point near the 
middle of the eastern wall of the fort, and immediately to 
the east of the Suraj Knnd. The people also call them the 
" mother-in-law and danghter-in-iaw,” so that the true 
name of the temple is probably lost. Byonro-wn country- 
men they are generally called tlie “ great Jain temple,” 
and the “ small Jain temple but as the sculptures, which 
can he recognised both inside and outside of the larger tem- 
ple are chiefly confined to the members to the Hindu triad 
and their consorts, I conclude that the temple must belong 
to the Brahraanieal worship. Inside the portico there is a 
long inscription. No. VII., on two slabs, with the date of S. 
1150, or A. D. 1093. This record opens -^vith an invocation 
to I^admandtha, who certainly might be identified with the 
Gth of the Jain hierarchs, named Padmapt’dbhandllm, were 
it not for the numerous sculptures of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, which are found not only over the main entrance, as 
well as that of the sanctum itself, but also over several of 
the smaller door-ways on both sides. As Vishnu is the cen- 
tral figure over the two main entrances of the portico and 
sanctum, there can ho no doubt that the temple was origin- 
ally dedicated to his -worship. In his notice of the great 
inscription of this temple, Btibu Efijendra Lfil has remarked 
that “ among the doha-tions, mention is made of some 
jewellery and utensils for the idols of Anirudclha, Pdmana, and 
Vishnu, hut how this allusion to Hindu divinities came to bo 
made in a Jain record, put up by the entrance of a Jain 
temple, it is difficult to divine,” The temple was built by 
llaja MahipEila, during whose reign, according to the BHhu’s 
abstract of the inscription, a figure of PadmaiuUha, a Jain 
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diviaifcy, came suddenly lato existence.” JBufc as the evi- 
dence of the sculptures is too positive to he sot aside, and aa 
it is further coniirmed by the mention of the dwarf incarna- 
tion JBdmana, as well as of. Vishnu himself, I infer that 
^admandtha must he one of the many titles of Yishnu. Tho 
usual titles of the 6th Jain pontiff are Supadma, or Padma- 
prabhcii or PadmaprahhancUha, hut I cannot find any autho- 
rity for the name of Padmundtha. I think, therefore, that 
this title roust belong to Yishnu, who, as he is commonly 
represented holding a lotus in one of his four hands, might 
justly he entitled Padmandiha, or “ lord of the lotus,” 
On the under side of one of the inner beams of the portico 
there is a short contemporary inscription of a pilgrim who 
records his devotions to Chelandifia> “the lord of mind or 
intellect.” His words are “ Anm Namo Oheldnalhdye 
Chetmidtha, the lord of mind, would appear to he only 
another name for the Brahmanical Maliat, or “ great prin- 
ciple," that is, intellect, who, according to the Yayu Purhna, 
was the active creator of the universe; “ MahatP says the 
Purhna, “ impelled by the desire to create, causes various 
creation.” This “lord of the mind,” Ohetanhtlia, cannot 
possibly be identified with the Jain pontiff, hut as intellect 
he may he identified either with Yishnu or witli Siva, ac- 
cording to the belief of the worshipper. But as Vishnu is 
the central figure of the principal doorways, I conclude 
without my hesitation that the temple must have been dedi- 
cated to him under the title of Padmandtha, or “ lord of 
the lotus. 

The great temple of Sds-hulm^ or PadmandUia^ is built 
in the shape of a cross, 100 feet long by 63 feet broad, with 
the short arras to the east and west. To the north is tho 
entrance, and to the south the sanctum. One hundred and 
fifty feet to the north of the entrance there is a plain stone 
pillar, 27| feet in height, and with a diameter of 2 feet at 
base, and of 1^- foot at top. The separate inscription which 
it once bore on the face towards the temple is now gone. It 
would, however, have added little to our information, as we 
know that it is customary amongst the Hindus, when a man 
determines to begin any great work, to set up a pillar record- 
ing his intention. This Gwalior pillar, therefore, would 
almost certainly have recorded nothing more than the fact 
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that Baja Maliip&Ia had hegun the erection of a temple to 
Padmanhtha in a certain year. 

As it stands at present, the great temple of 'Padmandtha 
is ahont VO feet in height, but as the pyramid top is very 
much broken, I estimate the original height of the building 
at not less than 100 feet. The whole is raised on a richly 
carved plinth from 10 to 12 feet in height ; but so many 
of the carved stones have been removed that it is now 
almost impossible to find a complete specimen of the 
different mouldings. The uppermost line consists of a con- 
tinuous row of small figures, and the second of a continu- 
ous row of elephants with their heads to the front. The 
round projecting heads of the elephants form a bold and 
effective moulding. The lower lines consist of rows of flowers 
and diapered ornament, which are, perhaps, too fine and 
delicate for the near and prominent position which they 
occupy. The body of the temple is divided into three 
separate storeys, which are most distinctly marked by lines 
of open pillared porticoes, covered by boldly projecting 
corrugated eaves. The upper half only of the basement 
storey is open, the lower half being divided into sq^uare 
headed niches which are filled witli sculpture. Many of the 
figures have disappeared, but I examined no less than 40 
different groups which are still standing outside, although 
several of them are certainly not in their original positions. 
As the whole of the facing stones of the sanctum have fallen 
down and been removed, it is now impossible to say wliat 
may have been its actual form \ but, judging from the 
numerous examples of contemporary temples of similar 
design, I infer that the sanctum could not have been less 
than 160 feet in height. Its great height would only have 
hastened its downfall, and, as Baber states that the Teli 
Mandir was the highest building in the fort, it is certain 
that the sanctum of the great temple of Padman^tha must 
have given way before the period of his visit in A. D. 1625. 

The interior arrangement of this temple is similar to that 
of other large contemporary temples of the same exterior 
design. It consists of five distinct portions, each of which, 
has its own appropriate name, and its special relative dimen- 
sions. These different portions are named in regular order 
from the entrance as follows : 1st, Arddha Manclapa, or 
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small hall,” literally the “ half hall 2nclj Madhya Man^ 
dapa, or “ middle hall 3rd, MaMMandapat or “g-reat hall,” 
which I’orAis the centre of the huilding ; 4th, Aidardla^ or 
antechamber, literally “inner chamher;” and 5th, Q-arhha 
Griha, or “ sanctum,” or more literaEy the “ womh of the 
edifice.” In the present example the entrance-hall and the 
sanctum are of the same length of 15 feet, and the middle 
hall and the ante-chamber are of the same length, of 111 
feet. The central hall is 30 feet 10 inches st]aai'e, or exactly 
one-half of the ontsidc breadth of the temple, and just 
twice the length of the sanctum.® 

The roof of this temple is its least satisfactory part. 
The central hall, which is rather less than 31 feet sguaro, is 
crowded with four massive pillars to assist in hearing the 
enormous weight of the great pyramidal roof of the upper 
storey. The roof of the lower storey, which springs from a 
twelve-sided base, is formed by cutting off each corner of 
square with two long horizontal beams, resting on a stout 
pilaster. Above this line of beams the roof is continued by 
circular rows of overlapping stones, until it reaches the archi- 
traves of the four central pillars. The middle square is covered 
in the usual manner by cutting olT the corners to ibrm an 
octagon. Above this, there is an overlapping circular line 
of eight cusps, covered by another circular lino of four ousps 
which is crowned by a single recessed slab. This jxu’l of tho 
roof is finished in the usual rich and elaborate stylo of the 
Hindu architects ; but its small size, which is only 8 foot 

4 inches square, is mean and insignificant compared witlr tho 
great expanse of the hall itself, which is nearly 31 foot 
square. 

The temple was dedicated in the year S, lldiO, or A. H. 
1092, and the inscription was set up in the following year ; 
liut the interior ornamentation was never fully completed, as 
the flower scrolls on the pillars may still he seen in all states 
of progress, from the simple outline dotted with tho chi, sol, 
to the finished pattern of deeply indented loaves with tboir 
delicately rounded stems. In many places I found this 
flowered ornament completely filled up with lime ; but I am 
not certain whether this is the remains of stucco, or of re- 
peated coats of white-wash. I incline, however, to think 
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thfit the whole of the hiiilding waa once plastered over hy 
tlio MLiliammadauSj and iiRed as a dweUiag house. It ia 
almost certain at least that the temple vus not available for 
Hindu worship during the time of Muhammadan oceupation 
iu the thirteenth and fourteenth CGuturies, as there are no pil- 
grims’ records of this period. On the ea.st side of tlio wall of 
the miiardla^ or ante-chamber, there is an incomplete inscrip- 
tion dated in S. IIGO, or A. I). 1103, only lO years later than 
the opening of the temple. In the same place there are two 
other dated records of S. 1522 and S. 1540, or A. H, 1465 
and 1483, which show that the temple was again used 
by the Hindus during the sway of the Tomara Hr^ias in the 
fifteenth century. Early in the following century the fortress 
was agaiu captured hy the MusalraAns, and as it was after- 
wards used as a State prison, and jealously guarded, I pre- 
sume tiiat the Hindus were once more excluded. In 18di4, 
when I resided in the fort, I found the sanctum empty and 
desecrated, and the floor of the ante-chamher dug out to a 
depth of 15 feet in search of treasure. This hole I filled 
up; and I afterwards propped up all the cracked beams, re- 
paired the broken plinth', aud added a flight of steps to the 
entrance, so that the temple is now accessible and secure, 
and likely to last for several centuries. 

The smaller Bas-hahu, or little Jain temple, is also built 
in the shape of a cross, hut it consists of only a single storey 
and, u'itli tlie exception of the sanctum, it is open on all four 
sides. It is situated inside the large bastion immediately to 
the east of the greater Sds-hahti^ or temple of Padamaniltha. 
The sanctum is now entirely gone, but the rest of the femple, 
excepting only the sculptures, is much more perfect than 
might have been expected in a place which has been occupied 
for so long a time hy Muhammadans. Its plants a very simple 
one. Tile body of the temple, or Malid Maiidapa, is a square 
of 23 feet 4 inches, supported on 12 pillars. To the east ia 
the entrance portico, or Arddha Mandapcit 12 feet by 7| 
feet, which is supported on 2 pillars. To the east and west 
there are two similar open porches 14 feet by 4 feet 8 inohes, 
and to the south is the aniar dicta or ante-chamher, of the 
same size as the entrance porch. A low stone railing, slop- 
ing outwards, encloses the temple on all sides except the 
entrance. The plinth is G feet hy 1^ inch in height, and 
consists of nine distinct hands of mouldings which are 
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similai” to those of the larger temple, incltiding the row of 
elephants. Externally the roof is a low pyramid, divided 
into small steps. Internally it oomsists of a doe]dy-rGeessecl 
and Gusped square of 9 feet 4 inches, supported on four 
central pillars, round whicli the outer-roof is formed in the 
same manner as in the larger temple hy cutting off tlic 
corners of the square to make an octagon, and closing it 
above hy successive overlapjoing circles. The pillars are 
round, with octagonal bases, and hracketted capitals to 
support the diverging beams. The lower parts of the shafts 
arc surrounded with, graccfnl groups of dancing females, 
wliich are unfortunately all mutilated. The entrance door- 
way of the sanctum still remains, and immediately attracts 
attention by the singular beauty of its design and execution. 
Altogether, this little temple is a line specimen of the ornate 
style of medimval Hindu arehitoekirc,’'^ 

This beautiful temple is another shrine of Vishnu, whoso 
four-armed image holding the club and mounted on .the 
eagle Graruda, occupies the central position over the doorway 
of the sanctum. On his right is the bearded Brahmil hold- 
ing the Voda, and to his left Siva with his trident, Tlicre 
is no inscription or pilgrim’s record to fix the date of this 
shrine ; but the similarity of its plinth mouldings, with 
those of the larger temple close by, is sufficient to show 
that it must belong to tho same period. lam inclined also 
to accept the joint name of Sus-halm, on the ” motlior-iii- 
law” and '' claughtcr-in-law” as a popular indication of tho 
close connexion of the two temples ; and as tho larger toniplo 
was built by Ilaja Mahipala in A. H. 1093, I would assign 
the smaller temple either to one of his queens, or to some 
other member of his family. 

The true Jain temfle was discovered by myself in 1844. 
It is placed against the ea.steru wall of the fort just mid-way 
between the elephant gates and the Sds-haJm temples. As 
this temple is a still existing specimen of Muhammadan 
transformation, I will describe it exactly as I found it up- 
wards of 20 years ago. j\.t that time, the only part of tho 
temple visible above the ground w^as a room 35 feet long hy 
15 feet broad, with loose stone walls, and a triple row of 
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round plastered pillars. It is said to have been used formerly 
as a mosquGj but in 184S it rvas used as a store-room for 
chopped straw. On examining the pillars I found that the 
plaster was a mere coating given by the Mnsalnitlns to hide 
the hold mutilated ligurcs of the Rinclu shafts. As I found 
also tliat the ground below the floor sounded hollow, I made 
an excavation from the north side which brought to light a 
lower room, similar in its arrangement to that above, except- 
ing that on the south it was closed by a regularly built wall 
divided into niches, which still held several naked Jain 
figures and a long inscription dated in S. 1105, or A. D. 
1X08. Unfortunately this inscription. No. IX., is too much 
injured to ho easily made out, and was therefore returned 
to me by Bahu Rhjendra as “not decypher able.’’ The date, 
however, is very distinct, and .as the naked figures, both 
seated and standing, arc decidedly Jain, it is certain that 
this ruined building is the remains of a Jain templo that 
was erected in A. D. IIOS. There is too little of this temple 
now left to show the exact nature of its design ; but the 
stumps of several rows of pillars a.r 0 standing in sihi, im- 
mediately to the north, to show that the temple must 
originally have extended at least 50 feet farther in that 
direction. The existing portion, comprising two rows of 
pillars, and one row of pilasters against the south wall, is 
35 feet long by 16-^ feet broad inside. If wo add to this 
six rows of pillars and one row of pilasters towards 
the north, the size of the original hnihliags could havo 
boon not less than GO feet long by 36 feet broach In the 
south wall there are five niches for the reception of 
statues, of which two are now empty. In the north niche 
there is a naked sitting figure of Pfirswanhth canopied by 
a seven-hcadod serpent, and on each side of him there is a 
four-armed female. In the next niche there are two naked 
standing figures, The pedestal of the centre niche is 6 feet 
8 inches long, hut the statue is gone. The next niche is 
empty, and the south niche is occupied by two naked sitting 
figures. The inscription slab I found in a sloping position 
in the centre niche, where I conjecture that it may have 
been placed by some zealous Jain worshipper after the des- 
truction of the principal figure by the Muhammadans. 

The temple of ifaJa Deni, or “the mother-goddess,” 
is a small square building ndth recessed corners, and a p.illared 
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portico on the east face. It is situated near the south- 
east corner of the Suraj Kund, at the gorge of the centre 
bastion of the Billa Kila, or citadel. It is undoubtedly old, 
but there is nothing to show its exact ago. AsaSai^ra 
temple, howcTcr, it is almost certainly of later date than 
the Yaishnava temples, and may therefore he assigned with 
mueh probability to the twelfth ccntni’y. This is the known 
date of the Saiva temple of Madhusudana, S. IIGI, or A. 1). 
noil, which must have stood somewhere near the Suraj 
Kund, as I found its inscription used as a beam iu an 
octagonal turret near the Urwahi gateway. Inside the 
temple there is an eight-armed figure of the goddess seated 
on a lion called AsJda-hhuJa-Diu'ga, or Mdtd, and outsid (3 
there is the well-known group of Durga slaying the Mcihom- 
sur, or buffalo-demon. 


The shrine of DhoiidJia Deva is a small sepuare nioho 
cut in the rook, just below the second gateway of tlie 
Dhonclha IPciiir, Close beside it there is an inscription of 
Baja Mtin Sinb, dated in S. 1552, or A. D. 1459. In this 
the name is written Dhoudha Dcm^ and it is therefore most 
probably derived from dhondh, “ to search or invcatigatc.” 
The figure is said to be a form of Siva. 

The tGin]fie of MaJiadova is a common modern building, 
containing a but its position in tlie middle of the court 

of the Jaliangiri Mandir supports the Native tradition Lliat 
the site is an old one. The original temple must have been 
destroyed in the middle of the sixteenth century, when Shir 
Shah built his place on this site.* 

The rock sculptures of Gwalior are nm'pnra in 'N7 pj| ioi»n 
India as well for their number as for their giganti^ize. 
They are all excavated in the steep cliff' immediately below 
the walls of the fortress, and are most of thorn easily ac- 
cessible. There are small caves and mches in almost every 
place where the face of the rock is tolerably smooth and 
steep, but the more prominent excavations may be divided 
into five principal groups, which I will designate accordinn- 
to their positions, as 1st, the TJnedhi group ; 2nd, the souilr- 


, * !■!"« '’f Vljaya. JW;,., ivliioMs said lo hnvo lionu 

fniilt by Vijaya 1 Ida. who is placed CotU or IJUli by Uio aiialiUs, am! who may Hici'ijfov,' 
Imya i-cigiiGLl during the uiuth centiii-y. 'J'he pu'sition is not laiovvn ■ Iml it may vet ho 
veenvereiUBtlrn'e was abaatina caUed tbcBliay Maiulfif liastion, inwlihih the miirdwod simib 
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western group ; 3rd, the nortli-westem group ; dth, the 
north-eastern group, and 6th, the south-eastern group. 
Of these the first and the last, which are hy far the most 
considerable both in liumher and size, are the only sculp- 
tures that have attracted the notice of travellers. The 
whole of them have been mutilated, which was done by 
order of the Emperor Baber in A. B. 1527, only GO years 
after they wore made. Baber himself records the fact in 
his memoirs ;* “ They have hewn the solid roolc of this Adivd 
(read V7noa for XJt'imJd), and sculptured out of it idols of 
larger and smaller size. On the south part of it is a large 
idol, which may he about 30 (faz (40 feet in height). These 
figures are perfectly naked, ^rithout even a rag to cover the 
parts of generation. * * Achoa is far from being a mean 

place, on the contrary it is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all about it : I dh'eoted 
these idols to he destroyed^ The statues, however, were not 
destroyed, hut only mutilated, and the broken heads have 
siucc been repaired by the Jains with coloured stucco. 

The Tfriodhi c/roujp is situated in the cliff of the southern 
side of the Urwahi valley and consists of 23 principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. These figures are accom^ 
paniad hy sis. inscriptions dated in S. 1497 and 1610, or 
A. B. 14-40 and 1453, during the sway of the Tomara Eajas, 
The chief statues are Nos. 17, 20, and 22. No. 17 is a 
colossal seated figure of Adindth, the first of the 24 Jain 
pontiffs, who is known by ins symbol of a hull on the 
pedestal. This is accompanied by a long inscription 
No. XVIII., dated in S. 1497, or A. B. 1440, during the 
reign of Bungara Sinha Dera, of which a translation has 
been given by Bahu llhjendra Mittraf. The largest figirre, 
not only of this group, but of all the Gwalior rook sculp- 
tures, is the standing colossus. No. 20, which is estimated by 
Baber at 20 gas, or 40 feet iu height. Its actual height, 
however, is 57 feet or six and a third times the Icngtii of its foot 
which is just 9 feet. In front of the statue there is a small 
pillar with a squatted figure on each of its four faces. The 
extreme western figure of this group, No 22, is a seated 
colossus, upwards of 30 feet in height, of Neminfith, tiro 


^ ITciuioirs JilrskiiiOj p. 3^5, 
f Sco BtiUgnl Aaiatio Sncicty's Journal, 1863, p, 433, 
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22ud Jain poutiff, who is huowii by his symbol of a shell on. 
the pedestal. Besides the 22 flgnves of this group, there 
are a few isolated excavations in ofche.r parts of tho rock to the 
right and left, some of whioh are now inaccessible from the 
falling of the rook-out steps that formerly led up to them. 

The south-western group of sculpture.s consists of flvo 
principal Hgurcs wliich ore situated in the rdilf, immediately 
below the Bk-Kamhha Tdl, and just outside the TJrwllhi 
wall. No. 2 i.s a sleeping female 8 feet in length. She is 
represented lying on. her side with her head to tho south 
and lier face to tlio west. Both thigh, s are straight, hut the 
left leg is bent backwards underneath the right leg. The 
figure is highly polislied. No. 3 is a seated group of a male 
and female with a child, who are, I believe, Siddhdrtha and 
bis wife Trisaldi the reputed hither and mother of the infant 
Varddhamcma^ or Ilahdmra, the last of the 24 Jain poutiifs. 
The sleeping female must also he Trisald, to whose womb, 
when asleep, the infant foetus is said to have been trans- 
ferred from that of its true Brahman mother. 

The norlh, -western grouty of sculptures is situated in. the 
western cliff of the fort immediately to the north of the 
Bhonclha gate. The figures themselves are unimportant, 
and I only notice them because the statue of Adindth is 
accompanied by an. inscription dated in 8. 1537, or 
A. B. 1476. 

The north-eastern group of sculptures is situated in tiie 
cliff immediately under the Muhammadan palaces, and 
above the middle gateways of the eastern cutraiico. Tliesc 
sculptures are all comparatively small, and, as they are uii- 
aceompanied by inscriptions, they are of no interest or 
importance. One or two of the caves are large, but, owing 
to the peeling away of the rock, they arc now very dillioult 
of access. 

The south-eastern group of sculptures is situated in 
the long straight cliff of tlie eastern face immediately umlor 
the Gangola Talao. Tliis is by far the largest aud most 
important group, as there are not less than 18 colossal 
statues from 30 to 30 feet in hciglit, and as many more 
from 8 to 15 feet in height which occupy the whole 
face of the cliff for upwards of half a mile in length. A 
few of the caves are blocked up, and inhabited by surly 
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mendicant Bairagis, wlio refaso all admittance ; but as there 
is 110 reason to suppose that they differ in any important 
respects from the other caveSj their closing is, perhaps, of little 
consequence. In tlie following- list I have tabulated all the 
details of tbe eaves and sculptures of this group for easier 
reference, The numbering begins from the northern end, 
aud the dates refer to the inscriptions : 

GWALIOR CATES. 
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It is worthy of remark that the whole of these colossal 
Jain sculptures were executed between tlie years S, 1497 
and 1530, or during a single generation of 33 years. Several 
of the inscriptions, however, are certainly not old, hut are 
mere copies of the original records. Ifor instance, when 
I first visited these oaves in January 1840, there was no 
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insGi'iptioii attaclicd to the figure of Sautanatha in, No. XVIT.j 
Lut ill October 1862 I found an nnjlnishecl iiisoription of 
three lines only with tlio same date of S. 1525, which is 
attached to the figure of Kunthanfitha in tlie same cave. 
On enquiry I was informed that the whole of the statues in 
this cave were eseented at the expense of the same person, 
and that the original inscription was now being coiiied at the 
cost of one of his descendants. Similarly in No. Ill, caye 
there are no less than fiye inscriptions of the same date, of 
which one only is believed to be old. 

The canopies over the heads of the statues are in general 
very rich and florid. That of No, XVI. is a seven-headed 
ndga, or serpent, from which I infer that the statue heneatli 
it must be a figure of J^drswandlha ; but as tbc cave was 
inhabited, I was unable to verify this conjecturo by an 
examination of the symbol on the pedestal. It is remark' 
able, however, that amongst all the numerous Jain sculp- 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single figure of Paiiswa- 
niUha, except, perhaps, that which I have just noticed with 
the serpent canopy. Several of the statues I was unable to 
identify from the accnmnlation of rnbbiwsh in front of thoir 
pedestals which concealed the symbols ; hut so many have 
been satisfactorily identified by the invocations of the in- 
scriptions, as well as by the symbols on the pedestals, as to 
leave no doubt that the whole of these rook sculptures belong 
to the Jaina religion. 

The first European who describes these colossal statues 
is Father Monserrat, who visited Gwalior on his way from 
Surat to Delhi in the reign of Akbar. As I am not in 
possession of any account of his travels, I can only at 
present quote the meagre statement of "Wilfoi’d.* Eathcr 
Monserrat was assured by respectable persons that there 
were 13 figures in basso-relievo sculptured on the Gwalior 
rock. The middle figure being higher than tho vest, the 
group represented our Saviour and his 12 disciples ! 
Monserrat also says that they were so nineh defaced that 
no inference could be drawn froim them except their being 
13 in number ! When a grave and educated missionary 
can write thus of the stark-naked statues of Gwalior, 


* Asiiilio Socwtj't) EenOiwUes, IX., p, gl3 
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iuscription attacliotl to the figure of Sfuitanutha in No. XVIT., 
but in October 1862 I found an tmfininUed inscription of 
three lines only rrith the same date of S. 1536, whioh is 
attached to the figure of Kuntlianatlia in tlio same caye. 
On enquiry I was informed that the whole of the statues in 
tins cave wore executed at the expense of the same person, 
and that the original inscription was now being copied at the 
cost of one of his deseendauts. Similarly in No. III. cave 
there are no less than five inscriptions of the same date, of 
which one only is believed to be old. 

The canopies over the heads of the statues are in general 
very rich and florid. That of No. XVI. is a seven-headed 
nAga, or serpent, from which I infer that the statue beneath 
it must ha a figure of Pdrstoandtha ; but as the cave was 
inhabited, I was unable to verify this conjecture by an 
examination of the symbol on the pedestal. It is remark- 
able, however, that amongst all the unmerous Jain sculp, 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single figure of Pilrswa- 
Ufltha, except, perhaps, that which I have just noticed with 
the serpent canopy. Several of the statues I was uuahlo to 
identify from the accumulation of rubbish in front of thoir 
pedestals which concealed the symbols ; but so many have 
been, satisfactorily identified by tho invocations of flic in- 
scriptions, as well as by the symbols on the j)edestals, as to 
leave no doubt that the Avholo of these rook sculptures belong 
to the J aina religion. 

The first European who describes these colossal statues 
is Eathei Monserrat, who visited Gwalior on his way from 
Surat to Delhi in the reign of Akbar. As I am not in 
possession of any account of bis travels, I can only at 
present quote the meagre statement of Wilford,™' Eathcr 
Monserrat was assured by respectable persons that there 
were 13 figures in basso-relievo sculptured on the Gwalior 
rock. The middle figure being higher than tho rest,, the 
group represented our Saviour and Lis 12 disciples ! 
Monserrat also says that they were so much defaced that 
no inference could he drawn from' them except their being 
13 in number ! When a grave and educated missionary 
can write thus of the stark-naked statues of Gwalior, 
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we need no longer wonder at the mai'Tollous travellers' 
tales that were brought to Europe by illiterate adventurers. 

The of Grwalior are situated in a small outflrorlc 

on the western side of the fortress, immediately above the 
Dhoadha gateway. They are called 72o-c.'7m/cd or ” the nine 
cells,” and are both well lighted and well ventilated. But in 
spite of their height, from 15 to 26 feet, they must be in- 
sufferably close in the hot season. These were the State 
prisons in which Akbar confined his rebellions cousins, and 
Aurangzih the troublesome sons of Dtlra and Murkl, as well 
as his own more dangerous son Muhammad. During these 
times the fort was strictly guarded, aud no one was allowed 
to enter without a pass. 

Of the other Muhammadan buildings of Gwalior there 
are only three now remaining of any consequence, namely, 
the tomb of the saint Mnliammad Ghaus, the tomb of 
Akhar’s famous musician Thnsen, and the Masjid. A 

description of the first will find a more appropriate place in 
a future account of the Muhammadan architecture of India. 
It will be sufficient to mention here that the tomb was built 
in the early part of the reign of Akbar, and is, tlierefoi-e, of 
the same date as that of Hnrafl,yun at Delhi.* The building 
is a square of 100 feet with hexagonal towers at the corners, 
which are curiously attached by the angles instead of, as 
usual, by the sides. The tomb consists of a large room 43 
feet square with the angles out off by pointed arches, from 
which springs a lofty Pathan dome. The walls are 6-| feet 
thick, and tlic whole is surrounded by a lofty verandah 23 
feet Avide, whioli is enclosed on all sides by large stone 
lattices of the most intricate and elaborate patterns. These 
lattice screens are protected from the weather by tlie boldest 
eaves that I have yet seen, which are supported on long 
beams resting on brackets. The whole is built of a yellowish 
grey sand-stone Avhich has lasted very well, hut the outside 
of tile dome, which was once covered with blue glazed 
tiles, is now nearly bare. The building was never completely 
finished, although the heirs of the holy man held a large 
jaghir near Gwalior down to the time of the Mahrattas. 
Ail the photographers have hitherto most unaccountably 
avoided this flue specimen of Muhammadan architecture. 

* See Plate XCI. for a iJaii <jf lliin tumb. 
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Tlie tomb of Tansen is a small open bmlclingj 22 feet 
square, supported on 12 pillars, Tvith 1 central pillars surround- 
lag' the sarcopliagus. It is situated close to the soutli-west 
corner of the large tomb. His burial in this place shows 
that the groat musician must have become a Musaimau, 
although he still retained his Hindu name. The tomb is 
still visited by musicians, but the fame of the tomb is quite 
eclipsed by that of the neighbouring tamarind tree which 
overshadows it, as a “ superstitious notion prevails that the 
chewing of its leaves will give an extraordinary melody to 
tho voiceh’ This is Hr. Hunter’s account written in 1790 ;* 
but 30 years later, Lloyd found that it was still "religiously 
believed by all dancing girls.”t So strong was this belief that 
the original tree died from the continual stripping of its 
leaves, and the present tree is only a degenerate seedling of 
the true luelody-bestowing tamarind. 

The </ dmdl Masjid is situated at the eastern foot of the 
fortress near the Alamgiri Darw^lza. It is a neat and favour- 
able specimen of the later Mogal architecture, Its beauty, 
however, is partly due to the fine light-coloured sand-stone 
of which it is built. This at once attracted the notice of 
Sir Win. Sleeman, who describes the building as "a very 
beautiful mosque, with one end built by a Lihamraad TChan 
in A. H. 1665 of the white sand-stone of the rock above it. 
It looks as Aesh as if it bad not been finished a month, * * 

There is no stucco work over any part of it, nor is any 
required on such beautiful materials, and the stones aro all 
so nicely cut that cement seems to have been considered 
useless. It has the usual two minarets or towers, and over 
the arches and alcoves aro carved, as customary, passagirs 
from the Koran in the beautifnl Kutik characters.” t 

The oaiiy history of Gwalior is related almost exactly 
in the same maunsr by all the annalists. There arc of course 
some petty diiferencos of detail; but the general agreomout 
is so close as to warrant the conclusion that the main Ihcts 
must have been derived from some common source. Tho 
earliest is tliat of the Bard Kharg Rai, who wrote-', in tho begin- 
ning of Shah Jahan’a reign. His account was afterwards 
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copied and continued, down to the time of Daolat Eao 
Sindhia in S. 1853, or A. D. 1796, hy Badili Das, one of the 
modern bards. Tlie next history is that of Bazl Ali, who also 
uu’ote in the reign of Shah J ahau, and derived ids informa- 
tion, as he himself confesses, from an account in Hindi by a 
Brahman, named Gban Synm. His lists of the PanhfLra and 
Tomara Hajas agree very closely ^Yith those of Elharg Bai, 
hut his list of the Kachhwdha Rajas does not contain more 
than two-thirds of the Kbarg Bat’s names. The third history 
is that of Hirdman, the son of Kardhar Dds, and Munshi of 
Motamid Khan, Governor of Gwalior, under Aurangzih, which 
must have been written after A. H. 1078, or A. D. 1667, when 
his master was removed to Agra. It is possible that other his- 
tories may still exist, but as all my enquiries during a long 
residence at Gwalior only added an anonymous list of Bajas, 
which was a close copy of Hiraman’s list, I think it probable 
that no other history is now procurable. Some account of 
Gwalior was published in the last century by Bather Tieffen- 
thaler, iind a short notice was afterwards given by Wilford ; 
hut as all their statements, including the list of kings and 
lengths of reigns, agree most minutely with those of Pazl 
Ali, I conclude that they must have been taken from hi.s 
history. 

The date of the foundation of Gwalior is the only point 
of consequence on which the three authorities materially differ. 
According to Kharg Bai it took place at the begimnag of 
the KAli Yuga, or 3101 B. 0. According to Fazl Ali it took 
place in the year 339 after Vikramaditya, or in A. D. 275. 
The same date was most probably also adopted by Hiraman; 
for, although Dr, Lee’s copy of his account gives the year 32 
before Vikramaditya, yet my anonymous account, which was 
cither a copy, or, perhaps, the original of his history, agrees 
with Eazl Ali in assigning the foundation to the Samvat year 
332. This also is the date given by Tieffentlialer and TVilford, 
and as it has a decided balance of authority in its favour, I 
will adopt it as the most probable period of the foundation 
of Gwalior according to the accounts of the annalists. Its 
close agreement with the probable date of the erection of 
the temple of the sun by the minister of Pasnpati is very 
remarkable, as it ofthrs a very strong probability that Ihe 
builder of the sun temple must he the same person as Suraj 
Sen, the reputed founder of Gwalior, and the excavator of 
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ihe Sui’aj Kimcl. The inscription No. I. records that the 
temple of the snu was built in the fifteenth ;^ear of the reign of 
Pasupati, the son of Toramfma, by his minister, whose name 
is unfortunately lost. Now, the date of Toramana is known 
within tolerably narro’w limits from the Eran inscriptions. 
He was the immediate successor of Budha Gupta, whose 
pillar inscription is dated in the year 165 of the Gupta era, 
which there seems good reason for believing to be the same 
as the Sake era. Tinder this view the date of Budha 
Gupta’s pillar wdll be 166 -t- 78 — 243 A H., and tbo acces- 
sion of Toramana to supremo power south of tbo Jumna, 
may be fixed to 250 A. D., and that of his son Pnsupati to 
261 A. D. This will biing his 16th year, in which tho sun 
temple was erected, to correspond with A. I). 275, or 
Samvat 332, which is the very year assigned for the foundation 
of the fort of Gwalior, and the excavation of the Suraj Kund. 
I take Toramdna to have been at first a petty raja tributary 
to the Gupta dynasty of the Gangetic provinces, but who 
afterwards, on the decline of the Gupta power, assorted his 
independence over all the districts to the south of the J'umna. 
We have a most striking illustration of the probability of 
this suggestion in the subsequent history of Gwalior during 
the invasion of Timur, when the petty Raja, Bir Sinh Doo, 
who had hitherto been tributary to the Muhammadan Kings 
of Delhi, rebelled and made Gwalior an independent king- 
dom. I think, therefoi’e, that there is good reason for be- 
lieving that Toramtlna must have reigned for several years 
as a tributary prince under the Guptas before bo robclled 
and became the independent sovereign of all the country 
between the Jumna and the Narbada rivers. Admitting 
therefore the very great probability that the builder of tho 
sun temple was the same person as the builder of the 
fortress, and the excavator of the Suraj Kund, or “ tank of 
the sun,” we obtain the fixed date of A. D. 275 for the founda- 
tion of Gwalior. Any earlier date, I think, would scarcely 
be compatible with the silence of Ptolemy. 

The bill on w'bieli the fortress is built was originally 
called Gojiaohalci and Gopagiri, or the hill of Gopa, or tho 
cow-liord,” and, under this name, it is mentioned in 
P.asupati’s inscription as Gopdhmga, and not Sarpalwaya, ns 
read by Bahu Rajendra.* Both Pdizl Ali and Hirdman call 

* In the iDacnjitioD, However, the fivst iictaie ia dearly Qopivjiri, 
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the hill Gomanta, which is also the name of a hill mentioned 
in the Pai’t\aas, but my anonymous MS. applies the name 
of Gopdcliala to the whole range, and calls the fort hill 
Mdlgand. This name re-calls Perishta’s account that Gwalior 
was founded by Mdlohand^ of Malwa. But as Berishta does 
not give his authority for this statement, I prefer the united, 
testimony of the annalists that Gwalior was founded by a 
Kachhwaha Chief, named Siiraj Sen, the petty Raja of Kun- 
talpuri, or KutwS.r. Suraj Sen was a leper, and one day 
when thirsty with hunting near the hill of Gopagiri, he came 
to the cave of the Siddh, Gwalip4, and asked for water. The 
hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no sooner 
had he drank it than he was cured of hia leprosy. The 
grateful Raja then asked what he could do for the holy man, 
and lie was directed to build a fort on the hill, and to enlarge 
the tank from which the healing water had heeu drawn. 
Suraj Sen accordingly built the fortress, which he named 
after the hermit Gwdli-dwar, or Gwdlidr, as it is now written. 
He also enlarged the tank, and called it Suraj Eund, after 
his own name. Then the holy man gave him the new name 
of Suhwn JBdl, and promised that 84 of his descendants 
should reign after him, or so long, says Baal All, as they 
slioul d retain the name of Pal. Accordingly, S3 of liis des- 
cendants are recorded as Rajas of Gwalior with the name 
of and the 84th, named Tej Karn, lost Ms kingdom 
because he did not bear the charmed name. As Kharg Rai 
expresses it — 

Tej Karan te Tdl ua time, 

Siddhi vaohan pari puran hlme. 

Tej Karan was not a PS.1, 

The hermit’s speech did true befall. 

The two lists of these Kachhwaha PMs given by Kharg 
Rai and Bazl All differ so widely that I have found it quite 
impossible to reconcile them ; and as both of them differ al- 
f ogether from the list of the Jaypnr Kachhwdhas, who are 
admitted by all other Rajputs to bo the lineal descendants 
of the last Kachhwaha prince of Gwalior and Narwar, I think 
that it would be a mere waste of time to attempt their recon- 
cilement. I accordingly give up the lists of the Gwalior 
annalists altogether, but the Jaypur lists contain so many 
names in the same order as those of the great Gwalior 
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iascriptioii, No. VII , of the Padmanath temple, that I feel 
inciiaed to place some confidence in the other names. The 
close agreement of these lists can ho best appreciated by 
placing’ them side by aide for more ready comparison. I 
have two distinct lists of these earlier Kachhwaha princes, 
of which that marked A . was taken from the hooks of BLhjpfln, 
the bard of Prithi fiaj of Amber, who reigned from A. D. 
1502 to 1527, and the other, marked B., was obtained from 
the lloja of Bikaner. 


KAOirirwAUA 'R.v.rAs of Gwalior. 


Datj?. 

G'VF.U.IOE 

MaNUsOEII'I 

MAKtr.SOIUPT. 

Datt!.s up 

Semrai;. 

A. n. 

LvacHiriioKS. 

A. 

B. 

IssuiiipnoNa. 

9S2 

325 

Lakslimana, ... 

Lakliman 

Liolimaii IviTA. 


1007 

950 

Veira Dilnia ... 

VaivaDitraa ... 

Vitira Ofmiii ... 

No. YI. S. 103-1. 

10Si7 

oso 

Maegala 

Maiigal llai ... 

iVliLii^Bl llai. 


10-17 

090 

ILii-tti. 

ICahebra llai ... 

llaja. 


1007 

1010 

BLuvana 

Miila 

ariilii. 


1087 

1030 

Be v.'b Pi'ila 

Beva 

IJeva. 


1107 

1050 

Pailm.a Pfila ... 

Piiduia Pffla . . . 

Baduiii. Pdia. 


1117 

113-2 

touo 

1075 

SutyaPilla ... 
Mahi PPilii 

Sevei Filla , . . 
Mahi Pdla ... 

MfiPii Pala ... 

No. VII. B, .U60. 

1152 

1101 

1096 

1101 

BlivivanaPlla... 

MaOliusudiim,,, 



No. vin.g.iioi. 


In the inscription it is mentioned that Padma Ptila and 
Siirya Pilla were In-others, and the same statement is also 
made by P,ilJpS.n. In the inscription* we read that Vajra 
Dclma was “ the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by striking bis kettlc-drmn in tho fortress of Gopa- 
giri;” anci in the lists it is stated that Vajra D^ma founded 
or peopled Gwalior (Giodlergarh hasdro). The only real 
difference is in tlio change of the name of Bhmana to 3Iula, 
■which is easily accountod for by the great similarity of tho 
tw^o Nagari letters, bh and m, and by the usual contractiou 
of the Sauski'it Blimmia iuto tho lliucli Bhun. There is, 
however, a difference in the chronology that I find it difficult 


* See Eibu liiiioudril Hl'e TrajiBlalioii in lUo Rengiil A,siatio Socioly’.B Jouniivl, 1S()2, 
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to account foi’. In the bard’s liatg these names are placed 
at the head of the genealogy immediately following Nala 
and DolOf and the last of them, Malii Pala, is no less than 
31 generations or reigns anterior to Biilha Deva, the bride- 
groom prince, who lost Gwalior and founded the new 
principality of Dhundbar. But from the actual dates of my 
inscriptions of Vajra D^iraa and Main Pala, it is certain that 
the latter prince could not have preceded Didha Deva hy 
more than two generations, or three or four reigns. The 
whole of these names, therefore, ought to be placed at the 
end of the list, shortly preceding Dulha Deva, instead of at 
the head of it, immediately following Dolo, The KachU- 
wahas were succeeded by seven ParihSra princes who ruled 
for 103 years, until the capture of Gwalior by Altamsh in 
A. D. 1282. The expulsion of Tej Karn, otherwise called 
Dulha, or the bridegroom, must, therefore, have taken place 
in A. I). 1129, and his accession in 1127, as he is stated to 
have reigned only two years. But between the date of 
Malii Pala’s inscription and the accession of Dnlha, the in- 
terval is only 84 years, part of which, say down to A. D, 
1096, must he assigned to the conclusion of Main PM’s own 
reign. Now, the Gwalior inscription, No. VII., shows that 
Baja Madhmudana was reigning in S. 1161, or A. D. 1104, 
and he would appear to have been preceded hy a Bhuvana 
Ptila. If Bhuvana’ s reign he assigned to the interval of 
9 years, we may identify him with the Dhuma Pala of I’azl 
Ali, to wdiom a reign of 19 years is given, in the lists. Wo 
may also, perhaps, identify the latter half of Madhusuclan’s 
name with Soda Dem of the hards, who was the immediate 
3)i'ed(messor of Dulha, and to whom a reign of 27 years is 
given in the lists. 

It will he observed that only the last four of the eight 
undonhted Kaclihwtlha Bajas of Gwalior bear the name of 
Pilla, and that only ojie of the two later princes has the 
same title. These omissions alone arc sufficient to show 
how little credit shotdd be attached to the idle traditions 
of the bards when unsupported hy other testimony. 
Eighty-four lias been a favourite number with the Hindus 
from, time immemorial, and as the tradition of 84 PiLla 
Bajas is not knowir amongst the Kachhwahas of Dhunclliar, 
who migrated in A. D. 1120, I infer that it must bo a simple 
invention of the Gwalior bards of a later age, I am willing 
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to accept the traditioa as a strong popular evidence in favor 
of tile long duration of the KachhvrMia sovereignty, which, 
as I have already shown, most probably endured for a period 
of 86d years, or from. A. D. 276 to 1129, But this long rule 
was not always independent, as wo learn from the Gwalior 
iuaoi'iption, No. IV., that Blioja Deva, wdiom I believe 1o 
have been a Tomara, w’^as the paramount sovereign in S. 933, 
or A. D. 876. It would also appear that the Kaohhwhha 
sovereignty was not unbroken, as Vajra B^ma is distinctly 
said to be “the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroiain by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
giri.” From this statement it is clear that Vajra Bilraa was 
tlie founder of a new dynasty, although it is most probable 
that he belonged to the old family of the Kaolibwilha llajas 
of Gwalior. I infer, however, that he must have wrested 
the fortress of Gwalior from the descendant of Blioja Bova, 
heeauso the date of his rise corresponds with that of tlio 
close of Bhoja Beva’s dynasty. As Bhoja Beva was reign- 
ing' from about A. B. 870 to 900, the dale of Viuayaka Pilla, 
his younger grandson, and the last known prince of this 
dynasty, cannot he placed later than 950 or 960, wliicli 
immediately precedes the only recorded date of A^ajra. BA-nia 
in A. B. 977. It is certain, however, from the number of 
generations between him and his 6th descendant, Mahi Bdla, 
who was reigning in A. B. 1093, that Vajra Bdina’s acces- 
sion must have taken place about A. B. 950. The date of 
liis compuest of Gwalior will, therefore, correspond exactly 
with the period of Viuayaka PMa, the last known descendant 
of Bhoja Deva. 

The story of the bridegroom prince, Tej Karan, the Inst 
of the KachhwtVia princes of Gwalior, is told at consider- 
able length by Kharg Eai and Bazl Ali, the two G walior 
annalists ; and as it corresponds in all essential particulars 
with the traditionary accounts of the Kachhvvalia bards of 
Blumdhar, it may be accepted as the popular version of a 
really romantic story. According to Tod, the last Kachh- 
■wtLlia prince of Gwalior was Bhola Eai, the son of Sora 
Sinb, who was supplanted by his uncle in S. 1023, or A, 1). 
966. Bat the date of Bulha Bay in. my MS. is S. 1063, 
which shonld be corrected to S. 1163, or A. B. 1106, as the 
death of his Ith descendant Pajun, on the fatal field of Nariina, 
in company with Prithi llaj, is ])Iacod in S, 1151, or A. B. 
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1094, wliicli is precisely one century too early. His cleatU 
is said to have occurred in S. 1093, or more correctly 
S. 1193, or A. D. 1136, after a reign of 30 years. But if tire 
Gwalior date of Ins expulsion, or A. H, 1129, be correct, 
then liis reign in Hliundhar could not have exceeded 7 years. 
Tod writes the name Dliola Uaif hut all my MSS. from 
Gwalior, Jaypur, and Bikaner agree iu the spelling of 
Dulha., which means the “ hridegroom,” and Kharg lhai 
calls him indifferently either by his proper name of Tej 
Karan, or hy the title of Dnlha. So also the the name of 
his father is not Sora, as written hy Tod, hut Sodha. 

According to the Gwalior annalists, Tej Karan left 
Gwalior in A. H. 1128, after he had reigned only one year, 
and proceeded to Deosa to marry the daughter of Raja Eaumal, 
leaving Gwalior in charge of his sister’s son, Parraal Deo, 
a ParilHr. Kharg Rai gives a long account of the wedding 
festivities, and tells how — 

ITahnctl bahui nagar men hoe 
Chali hardl eumrne koe ; 

The joyous upi'oar of the city rose high 
As the glittei'ing marriage procession passed hy ; 

hut in the midst of all these noisy rejoicings, he adds — 
Dnlha na rahhyo iscm is 
Aur lacJiau dehhai hcitkis. 

Dulha saw nothing else beside 
The wondrous beauty of bis bride. 

This honeymoon was extended to a whole year, when 
Baja Ranmal, who had no son, gave tlic kingdom of Heosa 
to his son-in-law. I’lieii, says the bard, having married and 
got another kingdom — 

Tab hhaneja mail men kiyo 
Chdhat garh ho apna liyo. 

The nephew in his mind was fain. 

The fortress for his own to gain, 

So he wrote to hia uncle, coolly as a king,’ ’ that Gwalior 
should he made over to him, and -when Tej Karan demurred, 
ParmM Deo openly rebelled, and boldly told his uncle that 
he would not give up the fortress. And thus Parmal Deo, or 
Taramdrddi Deva^ founded the ParihS;!' dynasty of Gwalior, 

48 
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wMch ruled for 103 years, until the capture of the fortress 
by Altamsh in A. I). 1232. 

The dynasty of the Parihlrs was limited to seven princes 
regarding whose names the annalists are generally agreed, 
excepting in one instance, whore Pazl Ali places Parmill 
Deo, the founder, at the bottom of the list. As my other 
three authorities, Kharg Eai, Badili D^s, and the anony- 
mous MS. are all against him, it would seem that Bazl Ali’s 
arrangement must be wrong. It is not, however, a recent 
difference, as the same arrangement Ls found in the account 
of hi.s copyist Hirtiman, who wrote in the reign of 
Aurangzib.* I now give the names of these Pavihar princes 
side by side according to the different authorities. In 
Kharg Rai’a list the name of the last Tlaja is written 
Sarang Deo, except in one place whore it is Slgar Deo. 


PAiuriAiiA Kajas or Gwaliob. 


Date. 

Khaes IIai and 

Vazii Am and 

Anonymous. 

Uriuw. 

Samvat. 

A. D. 

Uadili Das. 

IIlBAMAN. 

MS. 

11S6 

1129 

PwiiiAl Doo 

Earn Doo ,,, 

Pamlii Btto 

19 

1205 

1148 

Edm Duo 

Krahm Doo 

Ildm Deo 

7 

1S12 

1156 

HMiilr Duo 

Makna Doo 

IlAmir Doo 

13 

1226 

lies 

Krxvor Deo 

Eiitcii Doo 

Goviiid Deo 

11 

123 r? 

iiro 

I’utu.T Dau 

Jjoliang Deo 

Itatna Deo 

16 

1251 


Loliang Doo 

W.Tr Sinli Deo . . . 

Lolmig Doo ... 

17 

1268 

1211 

S/lrang Doo 

Piiniidii Deo ... 

Sdg'tir Doo 

31 

1380 

1233 

(Gwalior captured by Altarnsb.) 



The only certain inscription of this dynasty that I have 
met with is on an old stone sugar-mill at Chitaoli, between 
Narwar and Grwalior. It is dated in “ S. 1207, or A. D. 
1150 in the reign of Ham Deo,” and thus favours Kharg 
Kai’s arrangement of the genealogy against that of ]?azl Ali, 
although the difference of date is only two years. A second 
inscription, JMo. S, is dated in the same year, but tho 
name of the King is unfortunately iucompletc. The 


^ ^ Fiial Alin iMTaugement is, liowevoi', supported Tiy Uu wriglity aiitluirity of ICiWim 
Niziiiiii iiud Miubij-iifi-SirAi, tAVti lioiibomporary vnitere. Hiis list luuy thuro&ro l>o itoreptL-rt 
aa most probaljly correct, 
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rexnaming portion is * * da Chandra Nri^a, wliich I think 
may he completed to Qovinda Chandra, whom I would 
identify with the Edhtor King of Kanoj, who is known to 
have reigned from 1120 to 1162 A. D. If this identijica- 
tion he admitted, then several of the Parihfira princes must 
have been tributary to the Rahtor Kings of Kanoj, a con- 
clusion which, on other grounds, is highly probable. As 
there is nothing recorded by the annalists of any of the 
princes between Parm&l Deo and Sagar Deo, we must bo 
content with the meagre information of the Muhammadan 
historian that Gwalior capitulated to Aibeg in A. H. 593, 
or A, D. 1196,* It was besieged for a whole year hy Bah&- 
ud-din Tughral, who, finding that the garrison still managed 
to obtain supplies, “ ordered smail forts to be built all 
around, in which he placed garrisons, and hy this means 
effectually blockaded the hills.” Then “ the Ra,ja sent a 
deputation privately to Kntb-ud-din Aibeg to come and take 
possession of the place, rather than deliver it into the hand.s 
of Bahu-ud-din Tughral. Aiheg accordingly sent Ins troops 
to occupy Gwalior.”t During the short reign of his son 
Ardm, in A. H. 607, or A, D. 1210, it was re-taken hy the 
Hindus who held it until 1332, when the Parihhr dynasty 
became extinct. 

The siege of Gwalior by Altamsh is another pet subject 
of Kharg Rai, on which he has exhausted all the resources 
of bardic doggrel. This is one of the opportunities of dis- 
playing his little knowledge which a Hindu bard never 
neglects. Kharg Rai accordingly swells the army of 
Altamsh with foreign troops hronght from every part of the 
Muhammadan world. These are the KJmresi, BilueJd, 
Fliaresi, JLavmiga, Lodi, Bed, Sur, Sadi, the Khans of 
ChaUai, the Qori, Tiirani, TFalihani, Irani, &c., &c., 
besides Mogals and PatJians and SheMs and Syads. An 
equally motley army is assembled for the defence. These are 
the Chahuwdn, Jadon, Bdndu, Silcrwdr, Kachlvwdha, Mori, 
Sulanhhi, Bnndela, Baghela, Chamlela, BhaJear, Buwdra, 
Khiohi, Parihdra, Bliadaura, Bargnjar, Bor, and SeJdiawant. 
The last is alone sufficient to show the spuriousuess of all 
this useless detail, for the Shehhawats are the descendants 
of Shelch^ji, the contemporary of his cousin Raja IJgharasa 

* Hasan Kizilmi, a contemporary writer, calls the Hajn of GTVfiUor Rni Solanl'Jt 
Pal, whn must bo the LvKan^ Deo of the anatili&tg. — Sco Sir K, Elliot’s MuhaunnaLlftii 
Historiana, IT., 338* 

t Forishtn, I., 2U3, 
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Kacbhvraha who seigned from A. D. M39 to ld[i67> or 
upwards of two centuries later ilian Altamsh. But all tliia 
uiiglity liost of Rajputs is assembled in yain, for tbe 
Musalmilus prevail over them, aucl tlie clanger becomes so 
imminent that the women prepare to perform the johar, or 
self-immolation > Then the 70 q^ueens wait upon the Raja, 
and say to him — ■ 

IPaMle limne ju johnr j)aH, 

Tab hmjiijho hcnl samliari: 

that they will first perform tho johetr and tlien that he must 
die with his beloved. Thejoharis accordingly carried out 
on the bank of the tank, which has over since been called 
the Joharu Tdl, and when the Raja knew that it was all 
over, he opened tho gates and rushed out upon the enemy, 
and after killing 6,360 Musalniilns, lie was himself slain with 
all his 1,600 followoi’s, 

Jujkyo Samnff Dyo rm rang, 
mic hayar pAueh so sang. 

Thus Sarang Dyo iu battle died, 

And fifteen hundred men beside. 

It is useful to compare this boastful account of the 
Hindu bard with the sober relation of the Muhammadan 
historian. According to ]?erishta, Altarash besieged Gwalior 
for a whole year, aud the place being greatly straitened, “ the 
Raja Deobal made his escape in the night, aud tho garrison ca- 
pitulated, above 300 of whom wore put to death.”* Rrom this 
account we learn that the death of the Raja and of his 1,500 
followers, as well as the terrific slaughter of 5, 200 Musalimlns, 
are all gratuitous inventions of the doggrel hard. I think, 
however, that the fiict of the performance of lAxaJohar is as 
fully borne out by the straitened circumstances of the garrison, 
as by the still existing name of Johara Tal. The date of tho 
capture was commemorated in four lines, wbioh were carved 
on a stone over one of the gateways. This inscription was 
seen by the Emperor Raber, who states that it was placed 
over the gate of the Vnvdhi, and that its date was the year 
630 A. H., or A. D. 1232. Rriggs, the careful translator 
of Eerishta, also says in a note that ‘Ghe stone and tho lines 


* Mintiflj.ra-Siffij, ivlio wiia present at the aio?e, calls the Eaja “ Milak Urn, tho 
RcctU'Btil bon of tbo n.ccureetV’’’ niay Ijc lubendod I’or by cU'nppuig' Iho 

nvst flyllsiblo; aiul, if Fa?A Ali wus right iu pluciug Ptr-micU Deo us tho hwt of tho ruvihivv 
Rujas. Sevgji liuiKlrcfl captives wui'u put to dentli.--.‘^ir H, H, lOlliot’e Muhatiunfiarui His- 
toiTUiis, by Oowsoii^ U.j 3S7. Feriahtii’tj Deo-Bal skoukl, porhupp, bo recitl na Mai, 
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are still to be seen,” bnt his statement most probably refers 
to the time of General "White’s siege in 1805, for I have 
sought in vain for this inscription on several occasions, from 
ISdili to 1865, and all my enquiries for it have been equally 
fruitless.* 

Prom the conquest of Altamsh in 1233 to the invasion 
of Timur in 1398, Gwalior remained in the possession of the 
Muhammadan Eings of Delhi, who made use of it as a 
state prison for tlie confinement of near kinsmen whom they 
wished to get rid of, but could not openly put to death. 
During this long period of nearly two centuries Gwalior is 
rarely mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, and 
nothing whatever is recorded of it by the Hindu annalists, 
who pass at once from the reign of Altamsh to that of Ala- 
ud-din Ehilji, in whose reign the Tamaras of Gwalior first 
came into notice. Prom Perishta we learn that Jahll-ucl-din. 
Piruz in the year A. 11. 695, or A, D. 1296, Imilt a large 
and lofty dome at Gwalior for the use of travellers, but this 
building has long ago disappeared, and even its site is now 
unknown. In A. H. 716, or A. D. 1316, Mubsirak. Khilji 
put to death his three brothers who were then, living as 
blinded prisoners in the fort of Gwalior. Twenty years later 
it was still used for the same purpose by Muhammad 
Tughlak, as noted by his contemporary Ibn Batuta, who 
says, “ in this the Emperor imprisons those of whom he 
entertains any fear.” ■ TJiese few meagre records are the only 
notices of Gwalior that I have been able to find in any 
Muhammadan authors for the long period of nearly two 
centuries immediately preceding the invasion of Timur, 
when the Tomara Chief, .Bir Siiih Deo, declared his indepoa- 
donee, and founded the Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. 

Kharg Hai begins his account of the Tomaras by trao- 
iug their descent from Parikshita, the son of Arjuna, one 
of the five Fdndti brothers. By this account, therefore, 
they are Pdndavas, a lofty claim, which is iiuiversalLy 
acknowledged by their Hajput brethren. The earlier part of 
the genealogy is not given, and the list opens with the 
names of some of the later Tomara Bajas of Delhi. I 
procured a second list from the Tomara zamindar of 
Siihaniya in Tomar-ghar, who professed to trace his descent 
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from Eaja Anang Palj of Dellii. These two lists I now 
place together for more ready comparison with each othei’j 
and with the list of Tomara Eajas of Delhi, which has 
already been giyen from other sources in my previous account 
of Delhi. In the lower part of the third column I add tho 
genealogy compiled from different inscriptions. The actual 
Eajas are numbered on the left hand. 

foMAUA Rajas or Gwalioe. 


Date. 

Khaku Eai ms. 

Tomaka Zamiw- 

Tomakas or 

Bamyat. 

A. 1>. 

DAE MS. 

1)ei.iii 

10G2 

1078 

1108 

U38 

11(52 

1137 

1006 

1031 

10(51 

1081 

1105 

1130 

Dhruva Bali . . . 
ICiisuraa Pill ... 
Vast Kara 

Tfj P.'ll 

Madan PM 
KPandagil 

Aiiaiig PM 

Blmm PM 
Maliondr PM 
Hii-aPM 

Jay PM. 

KniiAvav P.M. 
Aimng PM. 

'I’a-j PM. 

JVtMii Pdl. 
Anang PM. 


d 

I 

Dais. 

Eeaeg Rai ms, 

Tomara Zamin- 
DA.R MS. 

iNSCnii'Tioira. 

i 

m 

P4 

S.imvat 

A. D. 


1208 

1151 

Eaten Sbii 

Bag PM. 




1232 

1175 

Syom Ckand ... 

Pi'iiham PM' 




1257 

1300 

Adial BiahHi ... 

Dilip Pal. 




1283 

1226 

Vka SahiU 

Bir PM. 




ino7 

1250 

Madan PM 

Amip PM. 




1332 

1275 

llpupati 

Son PM. 




1.357 

1800 

Kiinwat Si 

Siilteii PM. 




1.382 

1325 

Gliatam Deo ... 

ICntmav PM. 




1(107 

1350 

Bi'aPm Deo 

Don Bi'ahm. 



1 

1433 

1876 

Bir Sink Boo ... 

Bir Siiili Doo ... 

Vini Sinlia Ilova. 

25 

a 

1457 

1400 

trdPamn Doo ... 

Tiriitii Deo 

Yiraina Dova ... 

i'l 




Dliiram Deo 

Udhawwi Deo. 






Lakfslinii Sen ... 

Dliol Sahai. 



.3 

147(1 

1419 

Ganpati Deo ... 

Gaiipafc Deo 

Giinapati Deva. , , 

5 

4, 

1481 

1426 

Drmgar Si 

Doncav Si 

Diingft'.'U'a Sinlia. 

30 

6 

1511 

14,54 

ICirtti Sinli 

Kil Salmi 

Kii’tti Sinlia 

36 

6 

1536 

1479 

Kalytn Sail 

K.alyftii Saliai ,.. 

ICalyrniffc Malla. . 

7 

7 

1543 

1480 

Man Sinli 

iVJitn Kaiti 

MMia Sinlia ... 

30 

8 

157.3 

1516 

VikramDdily'a ,,, 

Vikram Salmi ... 

Vikiniuddilya ... 

2 


1675 

16.18 

Gwalioi' G 

a])tared by Ibralii 

m Luili. 




1626 

ES,m Salii 

Kain Sahiii 

RMna SMiit. 



1022 

1665 

Sarivalian Salii... 

SMivMian 

SMivMuiiin. 



1652 

1695 

Syfirm Eai 

SyaiwSabai 

Synm.a SMi. 



1687 

1630 

SnngTam Salii , , , 

Sangrain Sabai, . , 

Milra Sena. 



1727 

1070 

Ki’isPn Sahi ... 

Itishon Sirili, 




1767 

1710 


Bijay Sinli. 







llai-i Sinh. 
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The list of Badili D3,s cori’esponds almost esactly witli 
that of Kharg Rai, but Hiraman and my anonymous MS. 
differ in. tiie list of kings by making Ganapati the imme- 
diate successor of Virama, as in the inscriptions. Fazl Ali 
agrees with Kharg Bai in making Udharan the second king, 
but he helps to explain the difficulty by noting that he was 
the brother of the first, and was followed by Bhiram. 
(Virama), the son of the first. In the genealogies of the 
inscriptions, therefore, Udharan would naturally he omitted ; 
bnt I conclude that he did not actually reign, as Berishta 
states distinctly that on Bir Sinh’s death, just before A. D. 
1<I(02, Gwalior descended to his sou Brahm Deo (or Virama 
Deva),* and as 'Kharg Bai in another place limita the num- 
ber of Bir Sink’s successors to seven, I conclude that the 
list of kings found in the inscriptions is complete. There 
are also two short inscriptions of Virama himself which 
prove that he was reigning in A. D. 1408 and 1410. The 
differences in the names of the Tomara Kings of Delhi in 
the early part of the list arc trifling, and as the number of 
names between Anang Pdl and Bir Sinh Deo give the correct 
average of 25 years to an Indian generation, I thing that 
the Tomara Bajas of Gwalior have a very strong claim to be 
considered as the direct descendants of the famous Tomara 
Bajas of Delhi. 

All the annalists are agreed in assigning the rise of the 
Tomar Chief, Bir Sinh Beo, to the reign of Ala-ud-din, by 
whom the great Kiiilji King of that name is probably in- 
tended, as bis prime minister is called Kusrat Khan by 
Kharg Bai. But as the great Khilji King died hi A. D. 1316, 
there woul d be a discrepancy of about SO years in making 
him a contemporary of Bir Sink Deo, and as Bazt Ali calls 
tbe minister Sikandar Khan, the identification of the king 
is doubtful. The mention of Nusrat and Sikandar would 
rather suggest that the rise of the Tomaras must have taken 
place during the few troubled years that immediately pre- 
ceded, the invasion of Timur, when two of the successful 
disputants for the throne bore the names of Sikandar- 
EumAyun and Nusrat. This is a mere suggestion, which 
is only deserving of notice, because its acceptance would 
solve most of the difficulties that I have just pointed out. 
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Bii.’ Sinh Deo is said to have been a ^amindar in the district 
of Dandaroii to the north of Gwalior. Having entered Iho 
minister’s service, he was placed near the king, whoso 
notice he attracted hy his zeal and assidnity, for whicdi quali- 
ties he was appointed governor of the important fortress 
of Gwalior, Bazl Ali relates that the fort was then held 
hy a Sayid, who refused to give it up, which, if true, would 
at once dispose of the difficulty about Ala-ucl-din, as no one 
ever dared to disobey the orders of the great Khilji King. 
The Tomara Chief then had rcoourso to treachery, and 
having invited the Sayid and his principal officers to a feast, 
at which opium was mixed with the food, made liis guests 
prisoners, and took possession of the fort. I tldnk it highly 
probable that the latter part of this story is a true version of 
the manner in which Bir Sinh Deo made himself master of 
Gwalior, more especially as the account is derived from the 
Hindu annalists themselves, and not from the Muhammadan 
historians. 

The only notice that I can find of Bir Sinh’s immediate 
successors is the fact that they paid tribute to Khizr Khan 
of Delhi in A. D. 1416 and 1431. On the accession of 
Dungai’ Sinh in A.. D. 1434, Gwalior was besieged by 
Husbang Shah of MAlwa until relieved by Mubarak Shah, of 
Delhi. This assistance must have been pnrcliased by tlio 
promised payment of tribute, for only two years afterwards, 
in 1426, Mubdrak “marcbed to Gwalior and received the 
tribute from the Baja.”* As these visits to Gwalior wore 
repeated in 1427, 1429, and 1432, it would appear that 
the tribute w'as always withheld nntil the king advanced 
in person to demand it with a large force. Some years 
afterwards Dungar Sinh found himself sufficiently powerful 
to lay siege to tho strong fort of Narwar, wliioh then be- 
longed to tho Muhammadan kingdom of Mdlwa. Sultan 
Mahmud immediately marched against Gwalior, laying waste 
the Baja’s country on his road. The Rajput garrison made 
a sally from the fort, but they WTre defeated and obliged to 
retreat, and Dungar Sinh, in consequence, was induced to 
raise the siege of Narwar, in order to protect his own capital. f 
This unsuccessful attempt took place, according to Berislita, 


* Briggs' Forislil!!, 1„ 319, 
t Ibid, IV., 305. 
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in the yeai’ A. H. S4'2, or A. D. 14)33. It was duricg 
Dmigar Sinli’s long and prosporous reign of 30 years that 
the great rock-sculptiires of Gwalior were first begun. 
During his time also the Hindu kingdom, of Gwalior 
became one of the strong powers of Northern India, whose 
alliance was courted by the Muhammadan Kings of Joiipur, 
Delhi, and Malwa. The inscriptions of this reign are dated 
in S. 1497 and 1510, or A. D, 1440 and 1463, 

Dungar Sinh was succeeded, by his son Kirtti Sinh, 
during whose reign the rock-sculptures were completed. 
The inscriptions bearing his name arc dated in S. 1526 and 
1630, or A. D. 1468 and 1473 ; but the best illustrations 
of his reign are found in the different histories of the con- 
temporary kings of Jonpur, Delhi, and M&lwa. According 
to the local annalists his reign lasted for 26 years, or from 
A. D. 1464 to 1479, during the first half of which time 
he was in close aliiance with Delhi against Jonpur, and 
during the latter half in alliance with Jonpur against Delhi, 
There is a discrepancy of two years in the earliest montioiL 
of Kiran Bai between Eerishta’s date of A. H. 866, or 
A. D. 1452, and the accession of Kirat Bai according to the 
chronology of the annalists. Kiran Bai and his brother, 
Prithi Bai, were both present as allies of Bahlol Ludi, of 
Delhi, at the great battle with Mahmud Sharki, of Jonpur, 
in which Frithi Bai was killed by Fateh Kbhn Harvi, 
who, being aftowards taken prisoner, was put to death by 
Kiran Bai out of revenge, and his head sent to Balilol, 
In the year A. H. 870, or A. D. 1466, Husen Sharki, of 
Jonpur, “ sent a considerable army to reduce the fortress of 
Gwalior which was invested, and after some time the Bai 
made peace and consented to pay tribute.”* From this 
time the Baja of Gwalior took the side of Jonpur against 
Delhi, and in A. H. 878, or A. D. 1473, Bai Kiran deputed 
his son, Kalydn Mall, to condole with Ilusen on the death 
of his mother, Bibi Bdji. Again in A. H. 883, or A. D, 
1478, when Ilusen was finally defeated by Bahlol at Edbiri, 
he retreated across the Jumna to Gwalior, where the Baja 
Bai Kiran Sinh furnished him with some lakhs of tankas 
and with tents, horses, and camels, and accompanied him 
to Kalpi. In the following year, A. D. 1479, llai Kiran, or 
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Kircit Sinh) dit'd, and was sucoeeded by his son, Kcilydn Mali, 
daring whose short roigu of only seven years nothing what- 
ever is recorded either by the local annalists, or by tho Mn- 
hammadan hisboiians.’'' 

In A. D. 1486, Kalydn Mall was succeeded by his son, 
Man Sinli, who was scarcely seated on tho throne ere he was 
attacked by Bahlol Ludi in person, whom he propitiated with 
a present of 80 lakhs of tankas, Bahlol died in 14i89, and in 
tlie following year his son, Sikandar Ludi, who inherited all 
his father’s energy and ability, seat a deputation to Gwalior 
with a horse and an honorary dross for Ilaja Md,n Siuh, who 
acknowledged his authority by sending his nephew, attended 
by 1,000 horsemen, to wait upon the Snitan at BaySina with 
the return presents. Gwalior was saved by this politic 
submission, and remained undisturbed until A. D. 1501, 
when Man Sinh deputed an envoy, named Nihal, to tho 
king with rich presents, hut NiMl having offended the 
king with his coarse and improper answers to the questions 
put to him about Eaja Man’s affairs,” was ordered to quit 
the court immediately. Shortly afterwards Sikandar 
marched in person against Gwalior, when Eaja Man sued 
for peace and delivered up Sayid Khan, Baber Khan, and 
llai Ganes, three fugitives who had sought his pro- 
tection, “At the same time he deputed his son, Vikramd- 
ditya, with costly presents to propitiate the king’s favour.” 
In 150S Sikandar again proceeded against Gwalior, hut lie 
was so vigorously opposed by the people of the country, who 
cut off his supplies, that he was obliged to retreat, when lie 
fell into an ambusoade, from which he only escaped after 
a very severe loss. In. the following year, 1506, ho cap- 
tured Himatgarh, after passing by the fortress of Gwalior, 
which he “ despaired of reducing." Eroin this time Eaja 
Man remained in nndisturhed possession of Gwalior until ilio 
latter end of 1617, when Sikandar “ summoned all tho dis- 
tant nobles to Agra with a determination to reduce Gwalior, 
and was in the midst of his preparations when he died of 
quinsy.” 

Sikandar was succeeded by his eldest son, IhraUm ImcU, 
who, being offended with Man Sinh for giving an asylum to 


'* IJiAuiiit Ulliili, lUstury of tlie Afghans, hy Doni, pp, Cl-63 ; and Uvisgs’ Vorishts, 
I,, S57, Sa». 
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Ilfs rebellious brother, Jalil Khan, determined to subdue 
Gwalior. This is Periglita’s account, but Kiamat-ullab 
attributes his determination to ambition, ■which was, perhaps, 
even more powerful than revenge.* “ About this time,” says 
Ni^mat, " it occurred to Sultan Ibrahim that, although Sultan. 
Bahlol, as well as Sikandar, had always cherished the plan 
of reducing Gwalior, and had several times undertaken 
campaigns for that purpose, without however being success- 
ful, yet he might perhaps succeed in accomplishing his 
design, if fortune should ever favour him, which conquests 
would secure him the attachment of the grandees of the 
empire and the extermination of infidelity in Hind,” He 
accordingly sent an army of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, 
with the neoessaiy engines, under Azim Hum&,yun, against 
Gwalior, and directed seven other chiefs with all ttieir troops 
to join in the siege. A few days after the place was invest- 
ed, Raja Mdn. Sinh died, leaving behind him a name which 
was equtilly respected by bis enemies and his subjects. 
Kerisbta calls him, “ a prince of great valour and capacity,” 
and N itlmat-ullali adds that he was said to be inclined to 
to Islamism, tboug'h externally bearing the appearance of 
a Hindu ; and to this circumstance it is to be attributed 
that he never exercised violence against any person.” 

During the long reign of Man Sinh, the power of the 
Gwalior Tomaras attained its greatest splendour. Agricul- 
ture was systematically encouraged by the construction of 
large jhils, or reservoirs of water, for irrigating the fields 
during the dry season. Thus the great Iloti jhil to the 
north-west of Gwalior was constructed by Raja Mdu; and to 
him also are attributed most of the irrigation jhils in the 
two districts of Jitwar and Toinarghdr to the north of 
Gwalior. He was also a liberal patron of the arts, of which 
his own palace, perhaps, affords the noblest specimen of Hindu 
domestic architecture in Northern India. In sculpture we 
have to regret the loss of the great elephant, and its two 
riders, which won the admiration of the discriminating Baber, 
the courtly Abnl Kazl, and the simple W. Kinoh.. In music 
ho was a proficient composer, as w^ell as a munificent patj'on, 
and many of his compositions still survive to justify the 
esteem in which they were held by his contemporaries. Ho 
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was especially fond of tlie Smltirna Bdgs, or mixed modes, of 
which no less than four specimens are named after his 
favourite Gujanii queen, Mrignena, or the ‘'fawn-eyed,” 
These arc the Otijari, Bahid-Gujari, Mal-G-ujari, and Mem- 
gaUGitjarl; and I infer from their names that this lady most 
probably must have had some share in their composition. 
According- to the hard she was the most beautiful of all Raja 
Mdn’s 200 queens, not one of whom was inferior to tho 
lovely nyiupir TJrvasi, According to Razl Ali, Raja Man 
was an excellent ruler, during -^vhose reign hia subjects 
enjoyed both peace and plenty, and Kliarg Rai closes 
his account of this popular Hindu sovereign with a trite 
couplet that the rule of Raja Mdu on earth was like that 
of the gods in heaven. Thus tho Hindu kingdom of 
Gwalior attained its greatest splendour immediately hoforo 
its downfall ; and when Raja Mdn died, the great fortress 
was already beleaguered by the imperial army which was 
to effect its final submission. 

The reign of Vikramaditya, which was thus inaus- 
piciously begun, is said by the annalists to have lasted either 
two or throe years ; hut in this account I have followed the 
chronology of the Muhammadan historian ns being more trust- 
worthy than that of the bards. Azim Humfiyun opened the 
siege by attacking tho outwork of Bddilgarh, which protects 
the eastern entrapucc to the fortress. In approaolung tho 
gate, he lost great numbers of men by the steady fire of tho 
Hindus ; hut he succeeded at last after several months in 
carrying the Biidilgaidi Gate by burning it with logs of wood 
piled up against it.* In this outwork he found a brazen 
hull, which had been for a long time an object of worship. 
It was sent to Delhi and set up before the Bagdad Gate. It 
was afteinvards removed by Akbar to Ratekpur-Siki-i, where 
it was seen by Ahdnl Kfldir in A. H. 1002, or A. D. 1503, 
who records that it was afterwards broken up and manu- 
factured into plates, bells, and all kinds of instruments. f 
Tho second, third, and fourth gates were taken in the same 
manner after a most obstinate resistance. In the first 
assault on the fourth gate, or Lakshman Paur, one of Ibra- 
him’s principal nobles, named TAj-Nizilm, was killed, and 


* Fild AlFa UIS, ; Niamat-UlUirK AfgluBs, Brigija’ FwialiU, t., SU'iu 
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his tomb is still shown on the side of the asoent between the 
tiiird and fourth gates up to this point. The siege had lasted 
for a whole year, and only the uppermost gate or SdtJmja 
J?cmr, now remained to bo taken, when Pi^aja Vikraraaditya, 
dreading the result of a final assault,' surrendered on favour- 
able terms. He was immediately forwarded to Agra to Sultan 
Ihrdhim, who gave him the district of Shamsdhhd as a jayhir 
and enrolled him amongst the other nobles of the Muham- 
madan empire of Delhi. Thus fell the Tomara kingdom of 
Gwalior, which had subsisted in great power and prosperity 
for 120 years, in the midst of the three rival Muhammadan 
States of Delhi, Jonpur, and Malwa, each singly stronger 
than Gwalior, hut each checked as much by the jealous 
rivalry of the other two, as by the undoubted strength of 
the fortress itself. 

Gwalior remained in the possession of the Ludi family 
until A. H. 932, or A. D. 1526, when the fatal battle of 
Panipat, where Ibrahim was killed, transferred the empire 
of Delhi from the Pathans to the Moguls, There also fell 
Vikramaditya, the last of the Tomara Eajas of Gwalior, who, 
as a faithful vassal, had accompanied his suzerain to oppose 
tlie Mogals. His death is noted by the Emperor Baber,* as 
well as by the humble Hindu bard Kharg Rai : 

Jtijhi Virdhim KMn ta'hdn paryo 

lldja Vileram to Ion yiryo. 

Ibrahim Khan died where he fell, 

And Raja Vikram&jit as well, 

Ibrahim Khan was buried on the western side of Panipat, 
and his modest tomb has only disappeared within the last 16 
years. At his tomb, says NHraat IJllah, ‘'on every Eriday 
night an amazing number of people assemble, and the' 
pilgrim.s of Narwar and Kanoj offer homage to the name of 
this sublime martyr,” From the mention of Narwar I am 
inclined to believe that many of the pilgrims must have been 
Hindus from the districts of Gwalior and Narwai’, who had 
travelled thus far to sec the fatal spot where the last of the 
Tomara Rajas had so gallantly fallen. The conqueror imme- 
diately took possession of Delhi, and pushed forward his son 
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Ilumily™ occupy Agra, and secure the public treasure. 
Tlic fort of Agra, wliiclx was garrisoned by tbc troops of 
Viki'am^jit, late Eaja of Gwalior, bold out; but his wives 
and cbildren, and some of bis chief followers, were seized in 
attempting to escape. "Hurndyun,” says Ersidno, “ bebaved 
generously to this ancient Hindu family, and prevented tbeir 
being plundered. They, in return, showed tbeir gratitude 
by making him a present of Jewels and precious stones, 
among which, says Baber, was one famous diamond which 
bad been acquired by Sultan Ala-ud-din.* It weighed 8 
mishhals, which are equal to 320 ratis, or about 580 English 
grains, Eerishta calculates the 8 'mishhals at 22dj rails, but 
this must be either a misprint or an error of the copyist for 
32dj ralis, as the values of the mishlcul and rail are both well 
known. Erskine, in his life of Baber, has identified tins 
diamond with the famous Koh-i-nur described by Tavernier, 
and I think that he is very probably right, t Tavornior says 
that the great Mogal diamond, when rough, weighed 007 raiki 
or 793 carats, and when out, 819-^ ratis, or 279-^^,)- carats. 
According to tMs account the great diamond of Shah Jahan 
was of exactly the same weight as the great diamond f)f 
Baber, a coineiclence of weight w'hich is so highly impro- 
bable in two stones of this romarkable size as to ho almost 
impossible. I liave a drawing of the Koli-i-nhr now boforo 
me, wliich I made myself in 1839, when ILanJit Sinh allowed 
all his fiucst jewels to be brought to the Governor Gcucrars 
camp for inspection. This drawing enables me to state 
positively that Tavernier’s sketch of the diamond is altogether 
wrong. As I observe also that his sketches of all the twelve 
Zodiac coins of Jahangir are equally faulty, I conclude l-liat 
the drawings of both must have been made from memory. 
His description, however, is sufficiently accurate, as ho 
compares its shape to that of a half egg, hnt the actual 
section should have been a longitudinal one, and not a trans- 
verse one, as shown in bis engraving. The Koh-bnhr also 
liad a flat top, six-tenths of an inch in length, when I saw it, 
whereas Tayoruier’.s drawing gives it a pointed top, Hihs 
account of its acquisition by Shah Jahan seems too circum- 
stantial to be doubted, but a.s ho has made no mention what- 
ever of the great ruby inscribed with Shah J'ahau’s name, I 


* Memoirs by Evslriiio, ji, 308. 
't llistory of ImVn, I., il38. 
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thiak it possible tliat it may liave beea tlie gem wbicli "was 
presented by Mir Jumla to the Emperor. 

The most interesting point regarding the diamond 
presented to Baber by the Gwalior family is the fact that it 
had formerly belonged to Ala-ud-din Khilji, of Malwa. But 
how did the Tomara Bajaa of Gwalior obtain this valuable 
gem from the Muhammadan Kings of Malwa ? As it certain- 
ly could not have been ceded by the powerful Khilji King to 
the weaker Raja, I think it probable that the Gwalior Chief, 
Kirtti Sinh, must have been an ally of Kana Kumblio at tbe 
great victory which the Rajputs achieved in A. H. 860, or 
A, D. 1466, over Alamd-din Khilji, Eorishta states that the 
action was a severe one, and that the retreat was mutually 
sounded.* But as he admits that the Muhammadan Kino- 
was persuaded by his oOdeers to retire to M4ndu, on 
“ account of the reduced numbers and wretched state of the 
camp eq_mpments of his army,” there can he no hesitation 
in acccirting the account of the Hindu annalists that the 
result of the battle was a most decisive victory for the 
Hindus. This is supported by the popular tradition that the 
magnificent pillar of Rana Kumbho in Ohitor was erected 
in commemoration of his victory. Kow, as Ala-ud-din only 
two years previously had entered into an offensive allianco 
with the King of Gajar^it against the Rtljputs of Mewar, 
I conclude that Rana Kumblio must have sought for allies 
amongst the neighbouring Hindu princes, of whom the 
Tomara Chief of Gwalior was one of the most conspicuous. 
Mahmud’s retreat after this battle was so rapid that it is 
probable the crown jewels of Mdlwa fell into the hands of 
the Hindus. In the same way only two years previously 
Mahmud himself had obtained " the crown, the girdle, and 
many other valuable jewels” belonging to the King of 
Gujarat. Similarly also, in A. D. 1518, the “splendid 
crown-cap and golden girdle” of Mahmud II. of Malwa foil 
into the hands of R&na Sanga, of Mewdr, who retained them 
when he set the Muhammadan prince at liberty.! Tliese 
were now presented to Baber by another Vikramaditya, the 
younger son of Rana Sanga, But in whatever way tbe 
Gwalior diamond was acquired from the King of Malwa, it 
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seems to me quite certain that it never could have heon 
ceded willingly. I ara thei’efore uuahle to propose any other 
more probable modo of its acquisition than that whioh lias 
been suggested above. 

Shortly after the occupation of Agra, Baber pushed forward 
B.ahimdtid with a strong force to Gwalior at the invitation of 
Tathr Khan, the Afghan Governor, who being hard pressed 
by Baja Mangat Kai, a member of the Tomara family, choso 
“ rather to submit to a Musalmtln, though an enemy to his 
race, than to a pagan, the enemy of his religion.”* On the 
arrival of Italumditd at Gwalior, the Afghan Governor 
changed his mind, and would not admit him into tho fort; 
but after few days’ delay llahirnddd obtahred possession of 
the place by a stratagem, which was suggested by Sliokh 
Muhammad Gbaus, a holy man of G walior, who possessed 
great wealth an.d local influence. In the following year, 
however, A. B, 1C27, Gwalior was again blockaded by 
Mangat llai. In tho local annals, this chief is called Mangal 
Deo, and is said to have been a younger son of Kirat Sinh. 
He received an estate of 120 villages in Bhondri and Amba 
of Tomarghar, where many of his descendants are still to be 
found. As Kirtti Sinb died in A. B, 1.4i79, there is nothing 
improbable in tho statement that one of his younger sons 
should have attempted to seize Gwalior in A. B. 1526, or 4i7 
years afterwards. The attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
fortress vemainded in charge of llahimdad until 1629, when 
liis intended revolt was prevented by tho aclivity of Baber, 
who forgave his treachery at the intercession of Muhammad 
Ghaus. 

Baber died in Becember 1630 A. B., and was succeodod 
by his son, Hum^iyuu, who is said to have visited Gwalior and 
built the Jlumdyiin Mandir (or palace) during the early 
part of his reign. In A. H. 949, or A. B. 1642, tho fortress 
was surrendered by his Governor, Ahul Kdsim Beg, to the 
celebrated Shm Shah, who, according to Hirdman, "took up 
his residence for some time at G walior, and then built tho 
Shir Mandir^ and also constructed a largo tank in ii.a area. 
In the same year Bhm Sdb, the son of Yikramilditya of 
Gwalior, having failed to obtain possession of his fortress 


^ BaliCt’s Msiaoh's, p. Si6j and Erskiae’s LUatmy of India, I., <153. 
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from the Mogals, joined the side of their enemy^ Shir Shah, 
and thus enabled his General ShujaKhan to make a complete 
conquest of Malwa. 

In A. B. 1545 Shir Shah was succeeded hy his son 
IsUm, or Salim, who immediately marched to Ohunar to 
secure his father’s treasure, which he removed to the stronger 
foidress of Gwalior. In the following year, 1546, after the 
defeat of the ISIidzis, Islam took up his residenoe at Gwalior, 
which now became the actual capital of the kingdom of 
Delhi. In 1547, after his successful campaign in Malwa, 
lie returned to. Gwalior, and again in 1552, after his second 
campaign against the NiAzis, he once more repaired to his 
favourite residence at Gwalior. In 1563 he died in the great 
fortress,. which afterwards remained in the possession of his 
governor, Suhel Klidn^ until A. D. 1666, the second year of 
Akhar’s reign, when Baiilm- IChdn, to divert the king’s 
mind from his own acts, projected an expedition against 
Gwalior. Sahel Khan, “hearing of Akbar’s intentions, 
wrote to Ramsah, a descendant of Eaja Man Sink, saying 
that as his ancestors had been masters of Gwalior, and 
a.s he was not capable of holding the place against the 
king, ho would put it into the possessiou of the Raja 
for a reasonable sum. Ram Sail arailed himself of this 
offer and moved towards the fort but Yekhdl Kh4n, 
who possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Gwalior,^, 
having raised his vassals, attacked and defeated the Hindu 
prince, who fled into the dominions of the Rana. After which 
Yekhhl Khan having invested Gwalior, Suhel Khan surren- 
dered it into his hands.” This is Keriahta’s account, hut that 
of Bazl Ali and his copyist Hiriman is somewhat different. 
According to their version, Gwalior remained after Isldm 
Shah’s death “in the hands of Balihal, a slave of Shir Shah, 
who held it uutil Akhar came to the throne. The Rajputs, 
however, desirous of regaining their ancient ascendancy in 
these parts, with Ram Sdh, a son of Bikramdjit, assembled 
a large force and attackocl the fortress. Upon this occa- 
sion, Kabd Khan, one of Akbar’s. generals, was despatched 
to relieve and take possession of it. When Kabd arrived at 
Gwalior he was met by the forces of Rdin Sah, and an 
obstinate battle of three days’ continnanco ensued, 
which ended in favour of Akhflr’s troops. After this Bahbal 
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xemained to be subdued and the foi't to be taken, wliich, 
after a short siege, was completed.” The differoneo of the 
Governor’s name in these two accounts is owing chiefly to 
the uncertainty of the Persian characters in the rendering of 
proper names. Thus S-uhel and Balihal, wliether 'written 
without poiuts, or with points carelessly inserted, arc almost 
indistinguishable. So POw reads BiUl, where Briggs 
reads Siiliel, 

According to Perishta, B-iim Sah toot reftigo with the 
Eflna, that is, with the ruler of Mewar, a proceeding which 
is explained by the fact that his son, Salirithan, had married 
a Sisodani princess. The date of Bilm Sah’s deatlr is not 
stated, hut as he must liave been Tory young in 1526, ■when 
bis father was killed at tbe battle of P^nipat, it is proba- 
ble that- he may have lived as late as A. P. 1565, and, per-, 
haps, even later. According to Tod, however, the Ihi'ia of 
Gwalior was the only Rajput chief of note who escaped the 
massacre of Akhar’s assault on Ohitor in 1568. This must 
have been, the young Prince Stiliv^han who, as tire Inishaud 
of a Sisodani princess, and as a refugee at the Sisodiya 
court, was doubly bound to fight for the Rana’s cause. The 
great fortress was now in tbe hands of Alcbar, hnt tlio des- 
cendant of the ancient Tomara Kings was still acknowledged 
by all the R.ajput chiefs as the Raja of Gwalior, But the 
power of Ahkar was too great, and his policy towards fallen 
princes too conciliatory to he resisted for any length of time. 
"We find accordingly from the Robitds’ inscription that the 
two sons of Salivahan, named Sytma-sdhi and MUra~Sena, 
had accepted service, under the great Mogal Emperor, and 
wore proud to record the fact that Jalal-ud-din Shah had 
designated them as ” uniq^uo heroes.”* It is most prohahlo, 
therefore, that their father had died some time before Akbar, 
or about A. P. 1595, Prom the Rohit^s inscription 'vvm 
learn that Syama-Sahi died before S. 1688, or A. P. 1631, 
and that his younger brother, MUra Sena, was at that lime 
governor of that fort. Of the further fate of Mitra Sena 
nothing is known ; hnt the Tomara zamindars continue the 
family of the elder brother, Sydma Stlhi, for three generations 


•* Sob ti-anCiition of the Iloliitiis’ inscription In Tlciiffal Aaiatia Sooiotv's .Touviuit 
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later. Sy^ma had two sons, Sangrama-Sahi and Ntliiyaua 
Dasa, of whom the former succeeded to the nominal title of 
Raja of Gwalior, about A. D, 1670. Sangiima’s son was 
Raja Kisheu Sinh, who must have died about A. '!). 1710, 
leaving- two sons, Bijay Sinh and Haii Sinh, both of whom 
were obliged to seek refuge in TJdaypur. The former died 
in S. 1838, or A. B. 1781, without issue, but the descen- 
dants of the latter are still living in TJdaypur, 

On the decay of the Muhammadan empire of Delhi in 
the middle of the last century, the fortress of Gwalior was 
seized by the JAt Chief of Goliad, from who it was shortly 
afterwards taken by the Alahrattas. In A, D. 1779 it was 
captured by escalade by the British troops under Major 
Popham, and was again made over to the Rana of Gohad, 
from whom it was once more taken by Madhoji Sindhia in 
1781. It remained in the hands of the Mahrattas until 
1803, when it capitulated to General White, hut was restored 
to Daolat R-ao in 1805. The Mahrattas retained undis- 
turbed possession of the fortress until 1841, when, after the 
battles of Maharajpur and Paniar, it was garrisoned hy a 
Native force commanded hy British officers. In 1867 the 
fortress fell into the hands of this mutinous force, by whom 
it was held until June 1858, when it was captured by assault 
by Sir Hugh Rose, and since then it has been garrisoned by 
European soldiers only. 

I will close this account of the great fortress of Gwalior 
with a list of tlie inscriptions which I have eolieoted for the 
illustration of its history. Several of the earlier and more 
important recoirLs have already been translated by Babu 
Puajeudra Mittra; but of the great inscription, No. VII., from 
the Sds-hahu temple, he has given only a very brief abstract, 
and he has not even attempted the translation of the two 
long inscriptions. Nos, IX. and X., which belong to a very 
interesting period of the history immediately preceding the 
first capture of the fortress hy the Muhammadans, No. X. 
w^ould he especially valuable, as it is dated in the time of the 
ParihAr Rajas, and would appear to contain, as I have 
already suggested, the name of Govinda Chandra, the RAthor 
Chief of Kanoj. 
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XVII. NURABAD, 

NuraLkl is an inconsiderable town, situated on the old 
high road between Agra and Gwalior, at 63 miles to the 
south of the former, and 15 miles to tlie north of the latter’. 
The houses are mostly of stone, but the place is ninoh decayed 
since the time of the Mogal Emperors. It contains a masjid, 
built in A. H. 1071, or A. E. 1660, and a large ruined 
sarhi, bnilt in the year A, H. 1072, or A. E. 1061, as stated 
in an inscription over the western gate. Both of these 
were erected by Motamid Khan. It boasts also of a fine 
bridge of seven arches over the Sink Eiver, which is attri- 
buted by the people to the same reign. The arches, whicli 
are all pointed, arc 18 feet 10 inches in span, resting on 
piers IQ feet 9 inches thick, and 21^ feet high to the spring. 
The roadway of the bridge between the abutments is 260 
feet in length, and 32 feet 9 inches in breadth, and the 
walled roadway of the approaches is 18 feet in breadth. 
The long lines of parapet are broken with square-headed 
trefoil openings, and are ornamented with four pairs of 
sinall octagonal minarets on the central piers and abutments. 
Altogether this is a very fine specimen of a Muhammadan 
bridge, although it possesses the usual Indian fault of 
excessively thick piers. In the two Karwar bridges, the 
piers are of the same thickness as the span of the arches, 
hut in the Nnrabad bridge the thickness of the piers is 
exactly one-ninth less than the span of the arches. This 
difference was, however, much too small to .save the bridge 
from being turned by the stream, and when I first saw it 
in 1850, there was an open gap of 100 feet in length at the 
northern end. There is a fair sketch of the bridge in Tod's 
Kajasthan, which, however, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details which form the most 
pleasing part of the structure. Inside the sarai there is a 
small tomb of Guna Begam, the widow of the notorious 
Vazir Gh^zi-ud-dio, who was equally famous for her poetical 
talent as for her beauty. It bears the short inscription — 
“Alas ! Guna Begam! 1189,” or A. E. 1775. 

XVIII. KTJTWAE, OB KAMANTALPUB. 

Kutwar is situated on a low rooky hill in a bend of the 
Asliin lUver, 10 miles to the north-cast of Nnrabad. Its 
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OTiginal name is said to liave been Kmnanlalpuri, -whioh was 
derived from its founder Kamatit-Blioj, the father of Kunti, 
who became the mother of the five Pandu brothers. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, as there is an accumulation of 
from 20 to 30 feet of ruins on the top of the rock, in which 
old coins arc found in considerable numbel’s. 'Wilford calls 
the place Kotw'ill, and says that its aUcient name was Kanii- 
pura which he identifies with the Kdniipuri of tiie Purdnas, 
one of the chief cities of the nine Ndga kings, I give the 
naiuG as 1 obtained it on the spot, but I have also heard it 
called Kuntalpuri, which is the form tised byKharg Pal, and 
which is said to be derived from the Princess ICunti herself. 
The local traditions are unanimous in making ICutwJlr more 
ancient than Gwalior, and, if Wilford is right in identifying 
it with the Kantipuri of tlie Purhnas, its greater antiquity 
is undoubted. It is also said to have belonged to Suraj Sen, 
the founder of Gwalior, previous to Ids adventure with the 
hermit Gwhlipfi. The ruins cover an eSetent of about one 
square mile, the highest point being on the west, wliere a 
small mud fort was erected by Olihatrpati, Sana of Gohad, 
about 150 years ago. The well inside is 120 feet deep, wbioli 
shows the height of the castle above the bed of the river. 
Of this height the uppermost portion of 30 feet oonsivSts of the 
accumulated ruins of former buildings, which rest on a low- 
rocky hill or mound, about 60 feet above the general level 
of the fields. The position is well chosen for defonco, as it 
is protected on two sides by the llivcr Alisin. On the uortlu 
cast side, where the rock stretches acro,ss the river, tl\e stO(q} 
sand-stone cliff is not less than 40 feet in height, and quite 
inaccessible. But on tlie laud faces to the south and cast, 
the hill has a gentle slope, and therefore must have been 
formerly protected by w’alls. There are, however, no tracfcs 
of -walls at the present day, nor could we reasonably expect to 
find any, for the place is said to have decayed very rapidly after 
the foundation of G-v'alior, and the consequent transfer of 
the seat of government from Suhaniya and ILutwhr tt) that 
fortress. It is said to have been the most anoient capital of 
the Gwalior district, and I see no reason to doubt the 
generally accepted tradition, that it is as old as the time 
of the five Pandus, or about 1400 B. C. At present the 
mound is only partially occupied by the mud fort already 
mentioned, and 1,396 stone bouses containing about 7,000 
inhabitants. But some of the houses of the zamindars are 
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very fme oneSj witlr liigtily ornamented gatevrays. The small 
tem,ple of Ambikil Bevi is attributed to Saraj Sen, but, as it 
now stands, it is certainly modern. 

XIX, STJIIXNIYA, OR SUDHINPUR, 

The old town of Sulianiya is situated on the north bank 
of the lliver Alisin, 14 miles to the north-east of KutwA.r, 
and 25 miles to the north of Gwalior, It is popularly said 
to Inive been 12 hos, or 24 miles, in oh’oiiit, and the positions 
of its four gates are confidently stated to have been, 1st, at 
Biloni, oire kos distant on the east, where two gate-pillars are 
still standing ; 2nd, at Baoripura, one l:of! to the west, where 
a gateway, with portions of two side walls, still exists; 3rd, 
at PuiAwas, two kon to tlie north ; and 4th, at Barha, two 
kos to the sorrth, where the two sides of a gateway are still 
standing, These points would give a circuit of 12 kos and 
would also carry the city across the Ahsin Elver, which is 
almost impossible. I am willing, however, to accept the 
local tradition as good evidence of the large size of the city 
in former days, which is further corroborated by the great 
extent of the existing ruins. The size, however, has been 
very much exaggerated, as the utmost limits that I could 
trace do not show a greater extent than three, miles in length, 
from, east to west, and one and half mile from north to south, 
or altogether a circuit of nine miles. Within these limits, the 
ground, in many places, is thickly strewn with fragments of 
sculpture and squared stones, amongst which ancient coins 
are .found in considerable numbers after the annual rains. 

Sudimij} ur, or iSuhaniya, is said to have been built about 
2,000 years ago by the ancestor of StiraJ Sen, the founder 
of Gwalior. Its original name is not known, and its present 
name is referred to Suraj Sen, who, after having bathed in the 
tank attached to the temple of Ambikti, Devi, was cured of 
leprosy, and in grateful remembrance aissumed the name of 
Suddhana, or Soclhana Pala, wliich means “ cherished by the 
purifying” goddess Ambika Devi, At the same time he 
changed tlie name of the town to Suddlimafiira, or Suddlia- 
nvja, which has now been corrupted to Sudliinpur, or 
Suhanvja, 

His queen, the Eaui KoJmimati, is said to have built 
the great temple, called the Kohanpin'math, which is visible 
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from thu fort of Gwalior. This temple is now much ruined, 
bat enough still remains to show that, in size at least, it 
must have rivalled the largest temples of Northern India, 
altliough it is much inferior to thorn both in the quantity 
of its sculpture and in the richuess and extent of its archi- 
tectural ornameutation. It is about 100 feet in lieiglit, and 
the same in length. The only parts now standing' are the 
MaM-Mandapa, or great hall, the Antardlct) or ante- 
chamber, and the Qarbha-griha, or sanctum. Tlie lower 
half of the sanctum is square, with projections on each side, 
surmoimtod by a highly ornamented cornice. Above tiiis 
the tower rises in a paraboloidal form diminishing rapidly 
towards tlie top, which is crowned by the serrated amalaha 
fruit. As the smaller tower of the M'ahd-Mcmdapa is 
finished in a similar manner, I infer with some certainty 
that the entrance porch, or Arddha-Mandapa, must also 
have been crowned with an atnalaka fruit. If the traditions 
of the people could he relied on, the date of this temple 
would he fixed in the time of Suraj Son, the founder of 
Gwalior, about A. D. 275. But the tapering form of the 
tower is of a much later period, and as the building was 
originally dedicated to Vishnu, I do not think that it can he 
assigned to an earlier date than thesewenth or eighth coutuvy, 
or iDcrhaps even later. It is said to have been ruined by one 
of the Muhammadan Xings of Delhi. His name is not 
given, hut I conclude that he must have boon Sikandar 
Lodi, partly because the temple was still frequented by pil- 
grims in the Siunvat year 1497, or A. D. ] 440, and partly 
because Sikandar, who reigned from 1494 to 1517 A. D,, is 
known to have destroyed all the temples in the neighbour- 
ing towns of Narw'ar, Mandrel, and Hi in ai garb. The 
inscription just referred to is cut on ono of the inner pillars 
of the temple, and records the adoration of a pilgrim at the 
slii'ine of Vishnu during the reign of King Dnnggara. In 
later years the fane has been turned into a shrine for the 
liiir/am of Siva, hut it is now altogether desecrated and 
deserted. 

The great teinqfie just described stands on the western, 
side of the ruins, one mile to the north-west of the present 
viliage of Suhaniya. The village contains a small mud 
fort, about 600 feet square outside, and upwards of 800 
inhabited houses, of which one- third arc occupied by Sanawar 
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Bralimaus, and one-third by Tomara Eajputs. Close to 
the village, on the west side, there is a small temple of 
AmbikS, Devi, and another of Vishnu. In the court-yard of 
these temples a number of sculptures are collected, amongst 
which I observed a figure of Viman, or the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and another of Ditrya slaying the Maliesdstn-, 
or buffalo-demon. Here also I found the three inscriptions, 
Nos, V., VI., and XV., dated, respectively, in the Samvat years 
1013, 1034, and 14G7, or A, D. 960, 977, and 1410.* To the 
west of the village there is a rough stone pillar called Bhinr 
Sen’s Idt, which is 18 feet in height and IS inches in 
diameter. It bears a rude inscription in one line, which is 
unfortunately quite illegible. Half a mile to the south of 
the fort there is a colossal Jain figure of Ohaitndth, 16 feet 
in height, with a short inscription dated in S. 1467, or A. D. 
1410. It is flanked by two other Jain figures each 6 feet in, 
height. All three are standing and naked, and are worship- 
ped by the Sriwaki Baniyas. 

Of the history of Suhaniya, I could only learn that it 
was besieged and ruined by Ajay Ohand, Baja of Kanoj, 
who ruled from A. D, 1165 to 1175. This tradition corrobo- 
rates my reading of the Gxvalior inscription, No. X., which I 
have referred to Govinda Chandra, the predecessor of Vijaya, 
or Ajaya Chandra. At that, time it is said that there was no 
llaja of Suhaniya, hut only a K,ao-Th4kur, who was subject 
to Gwalior. 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery made at Suhaniya 
was the acquisition of a long stone slab inscribed with the 
numerical figures from 1 to 14 in regular order. Its age 
is doubtful, but it is later than the time of the Guptas, and 
earlier than A. D. 700. I am inclined to assign it to the 
fifth or sixth century. The figures from 1 to 10 are re- 
presented by separate cyphers, from 11 to 13 are represented 
in the Roman fashion by 10 with the cyphers for 1, 3, and 3 
added on the right. The figure for 14 is a combination of 
the 10 and the 4. This slab I have already sent to London. 

XX. BUai CHANDERI, Oil OLD CHANDERI.' 

The old city of ChS.nderi is situated 9 miles to the 
north north-west of the present city, and the same distance 
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to tliG west north-west of the B&ni-Ghdt, on the Bctwa 
Biver opposite Lalitpur. It has been in mins for several 
centuries, but the exact period of its desertion is not known., 
It was certainly occupied for some time after the Muham- 
madan conquest of Malwa, as there are small domes crown- 
ing the cupolas of the palace. The immediate cause of its 
decay was the transfer of the local goyernment to tho new 
city and fort of OhAnderi, but as the date of this cyont is 
unknown, I can only conjecture that it may have taken place 
early in the fifteenth century, soon after MMwa had become 
an independent kingdom. The people are unanimous in 
referring its foundation to the Ohi.ndel princes of Mahoha, 
who reigned from about A. B. 700 to 1181. The name is 
pronounced indifferently, either as Ohhndcri or Ohhndoli, 
hut the latter alone is used for the famous gossamer muslins 
which are still manufactured in the new city. The first 
mention of Chfinderi that I have been able to find is by 
Berishta, who states that in A. 11. 649, or A. B, 3,261, 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, of Belhi, subdued Clifinderi and 
Mfilwa, over which he appointed a governor. As there is 
no mention of any siege, I, conclude that this must have 
been old Obanderi, and not the strong fort of now Clifindori, 
which, in those days, would most probably have held out for 
a whole year, instead of being captured without anya 2 )paront 
resistence. But this conquest was not permauent, as the 
Hindus were again in possession of Chtindori before tho time 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, who, in A. B. 129S, was recommomlcd 
by tho kotwal of Belhi to conquer " the southern kingdoms 
of Hindustan, such as Bantamhhfiwar, Chitor, JAlwar, and 
Chdnderi.” This recommendation was carried out in A. B. 
1304, when his general, Ain-ul-mulk of Multan, " r(Kluccd 
the cities of TJjain, Mtlndu, Bliar, and Ohfinderi.” In A. B. 
1321 the place was still in the hands of the Muliaramadans, 
when Tughlak Shah despatched his son with the troops of 
Chdnclcri, Badaou, and Malwa against Tclingfina. Brom this 
time it remained in the hands of the Kings of Belhi until tho 
end of the thirteenth century, when Bilfiwar Khan, Governor 
of Mtflwa, taking advantage of the troubled state of tho 
country during tlio invasion of Timur, declared his indepen- 
dence and_ became the first Muhammadan King of Malwa. 
Clianderi is not mentioned again until A. B. 1434, when 
Mahmud Khilji bestowed the district on Nusrat Khan, who 
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pillars I'ftsting on pi'ojeoting brackets, and crowned by a 
beraiaplierical dome, wliicb is certainly posterior to tbe 
Muhammadan conc^ncst, and wliioh was moat probably built 
by one of the early Musalmltn Governors. 

To the south of tbe palace I found tbe remains of two 
temples, but they were so ruinous, the stones wore so large, 
and the brushwood so thick, that I was unable to ascertain 
anything about them. Amongst the ruins of one of them I 
found a stone inscribed with some mediaeval letters of tbe 
tenth or eleventh century. I found also the carved mouth 
of the water-spout which once gave exit to the water which 
hnd been poured over the idol enshrined inside. I was 
unsuccessful in my search for figures amongst the ruins, but 
at a distance, in a small room only 20 feet by 6 feet, I found 
31 Jain figures placed against the walls, of which 19 were 
standing and 2 seated. The last two I recognised from their 
symliols of the SioastUca, or mystic cross, and the crescent, 
as S’U^drswandtlia and Chandraxirahha,, who are the seventh 
and eightth of the 24 pontiffs of the Jains. 

XXI. CHANDEKI. ' 

The fortress of Chanderi is situated on a low fiat-topped 
hill on the edge of the table-land overlooking the valley of 
the Betwa. The bed of the river, opposite Ohhnclori, is 1,050 
feet above tlie seaj tbe city of Ohftnderi, on tbe table-land, is 
250 feet higher, or 1,300 above the sea ; and the fort is 230 feet 
above the city. The fort is one and quarter mile in length from 
north to south by three-fourths of a mile in breadth. It is 
very irregular in shape on the north and east faces, hrit the 
circuit of the walls, measured on my plan, is rather naoro 
than 4 miles. This includes the Bdla-Jdla, or citadel, which 
occupies the north-west quarter of the fort, or somewhat loss 
than one-fourth of the whole area. The present city is, pro- 
perly speaking, only an outwork of the fort, the greater 
part of the actual city to the north and west being in ruins. 
Including the present city as an outwork, the whole circuit 
of the fort of Chdnderi is upwards of five mile,s, or just the 
same size as Gwalior.'^ According to my information, the 
city still contains 1,393 houses, and about 7,000 inhabitants, 
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including 500 houses of MusaliuAn weavers, There are also 
17 houses of Kanojiya Brahmans, 100 houses of JBundela 
Bajputs, 50 houses of Ja§holiya Baniyas, and 30 houses of 
SrdwakiS) or Jains. But the ruins of the true city outside 
the walls extend over a space of at least three square miles, 
from the Sinhpur palace on the north to the Katti-glL&ti on 
the south, a distance of foui‘ miles, with a mean breadth of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The greater part of this 
space is covered with the ruins of stone-houses, amongst 
which the most conspicuous are the tomb of Mewa Shah, 
and a Madrassas or college. The tomb is situated on a lofty 
mound, which was most probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
There are popularly said to he 360 public buildings of 
several kinds, as 360 Ma^ids^ 360 Madrcma, or colleges, 
360 Baoris, or reservoirs of water, 360 Surat'S, or inns, 
and 360 Tombs. Bew of these buildings now exist, and none 
of any architect aral pretensions ; hut the numbers may he 
accepted as showing the popular opinion, as to the great 
extent of the city in former days. 

The lower out-work or present city has five gates ; on 
the east is the Taliya Bartodza, on the nortli is tlie Delhi 
Dariodsa, or Delhi gate ; on the west are the Fakir Do,rtodza 
and the Changa Danodza, and on the south is the Khiini- 
Dartodza, or “ bloody gate,’’ which leads up to the citadel. 
The last gate received its name from its position at the foot 
of the cliff, from which condemned criminals were hurled. 
The entrance to the citadel is called the Marod Darwdza, or 
“■windy gate.” The buildings inside are now poor and 
ruinous, but the Hated Mahal, or “palace of breezes,” was 
probably as convenient and comfortable a residence as the 
more costly edifices of other places. The fort is badly 
supplied with water, the citadel being dependent on a single 
tank inside, which frequently dries up, and on a large tank 
at the foot of the hill outside, wdiich is connected with the 
upper works by a covered way. This tank is called the 
Kirat Sugar, hut I was unable to gain any trustworthy in- 
formation I’cgarding the date of its construction. Some 
referred it to Kirlii- Farmma, the Ghdndel Prince of Mahoha, 
who reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. But 
as this would place the erection of the Chfmderi fort long 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest, I think that the tradi- 
tion is very doubtful. 
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Tlie most curious work about Ob&uderi is the Kaiti- 
or “ cut gate,” whicli is a pass liewn tlirough tlio 
rock in the form of a gateway on the high road leading 
from Ohdnderi towards the south. The main cutting is 193 
fret in length by 39 feet in breadth and 80 feet in height. 
In the middle of the cutting, a portion of rock has been left 
which is hewn into the form of a gateway, with a pointed 
arch flanked by sloping towers. This opening is 17 feet long 
and 11-^ feet wdde.^' On the north side of the pass a long 
flight of steps, also hewn out of the rock, leads to the top 
of the gateway, over which are some small room.s now in 
ruins. On each side of the gateway there is a sunken tablet 
containing two inscriptions, — one in Persian, and the other in 
Nagari letters, —in which it is I'ecorded that this moat useful 
and costly work vvas made by Jiman Klidn, the son of Shir 
Khan, in the Smnvai year 1547, or A. D. 1490, during the 
reign of Ghids Shah, of Mdlwa. The people still call him 
Ghiman Khan, and his name is so written in the Kdgaii in- 
scription. His father, Shir Khan, then, held the governor- 
ship of Chdnderi, but be rebelled on the death of Ghius 
Shah in A. H. 1500, and was apparently succeeded by his 
son, as Perishta states that the government was conferred on 
Mimcit Khan, which I presume to be the same name as Jiman 
Khdii^ aa the two might easily be mistaken when written in 
Persian characters. t 

I have already stated that the earliest notice which I 
have been able to find referring with certainty to the groat 
fortress of Olidnderi, is Perishta’s brief account of its siege 
by Ala-ud-din Malimnd, of Malwa, in A. H. 1438. f Tiio 
place had belonged to his predecessors, the G-hori Kings of 
Malwa, and, after Mahmud’s successful rebellion, it was 
occupied by Prince Um.air Gliori aided by a large force of 
Rajputs, 'which was led by Rama Kumbho in person. “ The 
siege of Ohdnderi occupied eight months, when Sidtan 
Mahmud, becoming impatient, resolved to take it, if possible, 

* See Plate XCIV. lor a view of this gateway. 

+ Seo T3onga.l Afimtio Soc:iel.y’fi Journal, II., 648, for a nottco of ttiiR gatowny Ly 
TiJitit Macdonald, lie calla it famous giifLi or passage, wJiich htiH )>qoti cnib vvibli 
abiipendouB labour through a solid rude lOO foot high.” The inBuripiiOu, it ir aiud, 
forth that the lofty gate of Quinti and Keroll, iioav tlio tank, were urtiolt-d by Juuuiii Kluin, 
son of Shir Khan, by order of the Siilbiu ua HaMiin Okiiifi-ud'diii on Lho 14fcli Jhindd na 
Sani A. U. 700.” Tins date should be UUOA.n.jOr A, U. I'll)!!, the wrilor having read 
iuln or fteveu inatead of tisa or nine. 
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by surprise ; and, beading a party himself, be escaladed the 
lower toVn in tlie dead of night, and carried it, putting many 
of the enemy to the sword. Some few made their escape 
into the MU fort) but they were closely besieged,” and, after 
a few days, surrendered themselves on condition that their 
lives should he spared. The government was then conferred 
on Malik Muznfar Ibrahim, who was still in charge in A. 13. 
1453, when he joined his master on his invasion of Gujrdt, 
where ho did good service with the Chdndcri troops. A few 
years later he must either have died, or have heen removed, 
as his successor, Mahabat Khan, was killed in* battle in 
A. D. 1461. 

The next mention of Clidnderi is in A. I). 1483, when 
Sliir Khan, the governor, was directed by his master, Ghids 
Shah, of Malwa, to collect the forces of Bbilsa SMangpnr 
and Clihnderi for the purpose of opposing Bahlol Lodi, of 
Delhi, who had attacked RantamblAwar.* Shir Khan 
marched to Bidna, hut Bahlol, rather than risk a battle, re- 
treated, and Shir Khan pursued him towards Delhi, when 
the politic Bahlol paid him a sum of money to retire without 
molesting the country. Eighteen years later, in A. D. 1500, 
during the disorders that followed on the accession of Kasir 
Shah, Shir Khan rebelled, and being joined by many other mal- 
content nobles, advanced towards the capital. Ho was defeat- 
ed by the king in person near Sfirangpur, who pursued him 
as far as Chdnderi, and then returned to his capital of Mandn. 
Shir Khan again returned to Ohdnderito collect fresh troops, 
but being attacked by the king’s forces within two /cos of the 
city, he was mortally wounded and died while he was being 
carried from the field on an elephant. His body was after- 
wards disinterred by Nirsir Shah, and hung up in the town 
of Ohanderi. He was most probably succeeded by his son 
Jiman Khan, as I have already noticed in my account of 
the Katli- GJidtL 

In A. D. 1613 Shirza Khan was governor of Ohanderi, 
but nothing is recorded of him save his loyalty to the reign- 
ing prince, Mahmud II. In the same year he was succeeded 
by Bohjat Khan, who, dreading the influence of Medini llai, 
the Kajput minister, first excused himself fi’om attending at 
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court, and shortly afterwards went into open rebellion with 
many other nobles. The prince, Shhib Khan, was invited to 
assume the reins of government, and tlioy addressed a peti- 
tion to Sikandar Ludi, of Delhi, begging him to send a force 
to their, assistance, because '“the infidel Rajputs had gaiued 
an alarmiug ascendancy over the Muhammadans in Malwa,” 
and their chief, Medini Rai, had virtually become master 
of the country and its resources.”* Sdhib Khan advanced 
to Chfinderi, where he was met by Bobjat Khan, and pro- 
claimed Icing under the title of Muhammad Shah. Mahmud 
immediately moved towards Chaiuleri, but his march wa.s 
checked by the arrival of the Delhi army of 12,000 horse, 
which Sikandar Ludi had despatched for the support of the 
new king. Eerishta states that a proposal was made secretly by 
Medini Rai to read the public prayers, and to coin the money 
in the name of Sikandar, which was spurned by Rohjat Kliaii, 
as it offered him no per.soual advantage whatever. Ho accord- 
ingly made an excuse to .separate himself from the Delhi 
troops, which was the very object that Medini Rai 
wished for. The Delhi troops were then re-called, and 
Bobjat Khan, despairing of further assistance, made 'over- 
tures for peace, which were gladly accepted by Mahmud, 
who Ceded to the rebel prince the forts of Raisin, Bhilsa, 
and Dh4moni for his support, and presented him with ten 
lakhs of copper temkm and twelve elephants. By these 
terms the fort of Ohhnderi reverted to the king, and was 
gapisoned by Medini Rai’s Rajput followers. This able 
chief also managed to get possession, of the strong fort of 
G^gron, the capital of Khiohiwflra. But Mahmud’s eyes 
being now opened to the designs of his minister, ho resolved 
to garrison these forts with his own troops, and marched 
against Gdgron. But Medini Rai being joined by RAua 
Sauga, of Ohitor, Mahmud was defeated and taken piisoner, 
and Ch^nderi and Gflgron thus remained in the possession of 
the Hindus. In 1518, however, Olulnderi would appear to 
have been recovered by the rebel chiefs, as Ibralum ]judi, of 
Delhi, deputed an officer to Chfinderi ''to remain with Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Prince of Malwa.”! 

The possession of ChAuderi had been one of the 
cherished objects of Sikandar Ludi. As early as 150 G he had 
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agreed to support Shaliiib-ud-din against liis fatlier, Nasir 
Shah, on condition that Chdnderi should he made over to 
him. This project failed ; but, hr 1513, Sihandar took ad- 
vantage of the invitation of the rebel governor, Bohjat 
Khan, to send a larger force to Chanderi, soon after vrhicb, 
aecording to Berishta, he “issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the acquisition of Chdnderi to his dominions,”* In 
another place Berishta quotes a statement that “publie 
prayers -were actually read, and coin struck in the name of 
Sikandar Ludi.” But as none of these coins have yet been 
found to my knowledge, I think it more probable that the 
reading of the prayers was confined to his own army, and 
that, on the departure of the Delhi troops, the prayers were 
read, and the coin struck as usual in the name of Mahmud, 
the reigning King of Malwa. But the ocenpatiou of Chan- 
deri by Ibrahim Ludi was more permanent, as I possess a 
coin of this prince, a square copper tanka, minted after the 
type of the Malwa coinage, and bearing bis tribal name of 
Ludi. We learn also from Berisbta that Ibrahimts power 
urns fully established in Oh&nderi ; for, on the rebellion of 
Hasen Khan Birmali, the king “sent a private order to 
some holy men of Chhnderi to out off Hasen Khan, and he 
was accordingly assassinated in his bed.” The exact date of 
the annexation of Chhnderi to the Delhi kingdom is not 
stated, but it must have been in A. D. 1529, when Ibraliim 
took advantage of the death of the rebel prince, Muham- 
mad ShUh, to carry off his young son, Alimtld Shah, leaving 
a dependent of his own in the government of Chhuderi. In 
the following year, however, Ibrahim was defeated at Dliol- 
pnr by Liana Sanga when “ many of the Hindu chiefs, who 
till then had adhered to the King of Delhi, deserted him,” 
and Olidnderi, amongst other important places, having fallen 
into the hands of the Kana, was bestowed on Medini Kai. 

Brom this time until A. D. 1627, Chanderi enjoyed a 
long peace under its able Hindu ruler, Medini Kai. But 
in that year the Emperor Baber having nearly lost the battle 
of Kanwa against the confederated Hindu princes, deter- 
mined to fulfil his vow of waging a holy war against the 
inMels. “ Medini Kai, the Chief of Cbfinderi, and one of 
the most formidable of them, was the first object of Ills 
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vengeance.”* Baber reached the place on the 20tli January 
1528, and having- in vain offered to Medini Rai the district 
of Sbainsdbdd in exchange for Ohanderi, proceeded to con- 
straot his batteries, and to make preparations for an escalade. 
On the 2Sth be captured the lo-wer out-uork of tbo fort by 
escalade, and on the following morning assaulted the citadel. 
The main assault was directed against the point wlicro the 
wall of the out-work protecting the Kirat Sugar joins the 
main w'all of the citadel. Thl.s out-work was taken hy 
storm, and the garrison retired to the citadel, hut only for a 
short time, to perform tlie last dreadful sacrifice of joliar, 
hy putting all their wive.s and daugliter.s to deatlr. “ Then,” 
says Baher, “the pagans rushed out comjjlctely naked (o 
attack us, and engaging with ungovernahlo fury drove our 
people along the ramparts.” Thus after a siege of rather 
less than one month, the strong fort of Ohdnderi was taken 
hy a hold escalade, aided hy the de'^pair of the garrison, 
Baber left the fort in charge of Ahmad 8hah, the nephew 
of Mahmud Shah, as the unfavourable nows which he liad 
just received from the east com])elIed him to give up his 
projected com paigu ag.iinst Raisin, Bliilsa, and Shrangpur; 
and thus Chdndori once more eame into the possossiou of a 
member of the royal family of Malwa. 

During the life-time of Baber, his governor remained 
in undisturbed pos.session of Chandei-i ; but in March 1531, 
within six weeks after his death, Malwa was invaded hy 
Bahadur Shah, of Gujarht, who, after taking Maiidu by storm, 
proceeded against Silhadi, the Hindu Prince of Raisin, 
Bhilsa, and Sarangpur. Silhadi was taken prisoner by 
treachery, and Raisin having fallen after a long siege, the whole 
of Malwa became tributary to Bahadur Shall, wdio appointed 
Alam Kbau, alias Jelal Khan Jigat, to the governorship of 
Chanderi, Raisin, and Bhilsa. Bahddur Shah was killed in 
163f), aud in the following year Mulln Khan, one of the old 
nobles of Malwa, reduced the gre.atei' part of tlio country 
under his authority, and assumed the sovereignty of Mialwa 
with the tide of Kadir Shah. At the s.amc time Bhaput 
and Purau Mall, the sons of Raja Silhfi-di, recovered their 
family possessions of Raisin and Ohdndcri, and acknowledged 
themselves as vassals of the new king. Kddir Shah Avas 
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removed in 1540 Ijy the famous Shir Shall, and shortly after- 
wards, Raisin having been taken by treachery, Clid’iidori 
was surrendered without a blow to the Afghan conqueror, 
who appointed his general, Shuja Khan, sole Governor of 
Malwa.* 

During’ the reigns of Shir Shah and Ids son Islam Shah, 
IVIalwa remained under the able administration of Shuya 
Khan. On the return of Humhyun, however, in A. D. 1554, 
the Afghan Governor was on tho point of declaring himself 
independent, and of coining money in his own name, when 
he fell ill and died. But the project was carried out by his 
eldest son, Malik Bay&zid, wbo assumed the title of Sultan 

Bahtldur, and struck coins in his own name, of which 
I possess several specimens. In 1501 Mdlwa was invaded 
by Akbar’s general, Adam Khan, and in the following year 
it was finally annexed to the Mogul Empire of Delhi, as I 
have already related in the notice of Bdz Bahadur’s career 
in ray account of Sdrangpur. Prom this time, until the decay 
of the Muhammadan power in the hegiuning of the eighteenth 
century, Chanderi formed a part of the S-uha of Malwa, 
one of the great divisions of the Mogal empire of Delhi. 
About A. D. 1G80 the Bnndela Chief, Devi Sinh, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the ClAnderi district by the King of 
Delhi. He was succeeded by his son, Durga, Sinh, and his 
grandson, Durjan Sinh, the latter of whom took advantage 
of the wealc state of the Delhi empire to make himself 
virtually independent. His name is recorded on a stone 
scat, or throne, in the palace of Chd.nderi, with the Samvat 
date of 1778, or A. D. 1721, which was probably the year of 
liis acce.ssion. He was still reigning in S. 1811, or A. D. 
1754, as recorded on a pillar at Banpur, to the east of Chan- 
deri. lie was succeeded by Miln Sinh, Aniruddh Sinh, 
RAm-Ohandr, and Mor Prahhkl. The last chief ascended 
the throne about A. D. 1811. He was a great drunkard, and 
his imbecility, and the predatory habits of bis subjects, 
excited the cupidity and vengeance of Daolat Rao Siudhia, 
wbo, in A. D. 1815, sent General Baptiste against Chunderi. 
The fort was captured after a short resistance, and the Raja 
fled to Jhan.si. "Witli the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, Baptiste annexed the greater part of the province to 
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tlio Malu'atta clominious, leaving onljr tiie small district of 
Jlaiipxrr to Moi'-Prahl4d. This drimkeii cliief died in 1843, 
and xvaa succeeded by his son, Mardan. Siiih, who, in 1867, 
joined the mutineei'a in wresting the district of Chanderi 
from the British authorities. In A. B, 1844 the district 
had been made over to the British Government for the pay- 
ment of the contingent comtnarided by British oflloers. In 
1858 it was captured by Sir Hugh Hose, and lias now been 
tinally annexed to the British dominions in exchange for 
Jhdnsi. 

XXII. KHAJURAHO. 

The ancient city of Ediajuriiho, the capital of tiie 
Chandel Kajputs, is situated 34 miles to the south of Mahoba, 
27 miles to tiie east of Cbbati'pur, and 35 miles to thenorth- 
we.st of Panna. It is inserted in siicct Ho.’ 70 of the 
Indian Atlas as Kujrow, in north latitude 24° 51', and east 
longitude 80°, just 4 miles to the south of EAjuagar, and 
u'itiiin 8 miles of the ’west banli: of the Cane Eiver. Tiie word 
“ mines” is attached to it in the map, which is, I believe, a 
mistake for “ ruins.” The earliest mention of this capital 
]jy name is by Abu Eih^n, wdio accompanied Mahmud in 
ids oampaigu against Khlinjar in A. D. 1022- He calls it 
Jiajurdhcihi the capital of JajuhiUif and places it at 30 
p irasangs, or about 90 miles, to the south-east of Kanoj.* The 
true direction, however, is almost due south, and tiie distance 
about twice 30 parasaugs, or 180 miles. The next montiou 
of Khajurdlio is by lim Baiuta, ivho visited it aiiout A. H. 
1335. He calls it Kajurd, and describes it as liaving a lako 
about one mile in length, which was surrounded' by idol 
temples. t These are still standing, and form, perhaps, tlio 
largest group of costly Hindu temples that is now to bo 
found in Nor the rn India. 

The carlieist mention of the province is by II wen Thsang 
in A. D. 641. He calls it Chi-Ghi-to, or Jajhoii, and places 
the capital at 1,000 li, or 107 miles, to the north-east of Bjain.;]: 
The hearing is sufficiently ac;cnrate, hut tlio distance is 
about double 1,000 U, or upwards of 300 miles, W'bethor wo 
take Mahoba or Khajuraho to have been the cliief city at 
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tlie time of Hwen Tlisaug’s visit. He describes the capital 
as being 16 or 16 li, or upwards of 2-^ miles in circuitj aiid 
the people as being mostly Ireretics or worshippers of the 
gods. There were many dozens of monasteries, but only a 
few monks, while there were ahont 1,000 Ei’ahmans 
attached to 12 temples. The king liimself was a ErahraaUj 
hut a staunch Euddhist. The country was famous for its 
fertility, and was much frequented by learned men from all 
parts of India. 

From those accounts of Hwen Thsang and Abu Eihan, 
it is evident that the province of Jajhoti corresponded with 
the modern district of Bundelkliand, in its widest extent. 
The Ohiiiese pilgrim states that the province was 1,000 Ih 
or 667 miles, in circuit, which would form a square of about 
167 miles to each side. How, Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent is said to have originally comprised all the country 
to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the Eetwa 
Iliver on the west, to the temple of Yiudhya Vdsini Devi, 
near Mirzapur, on the east, including the districts of 
Chanderi, Sagar, and Bilhari, near the sources of the Narbada 
On the south. But these are also the limits of the ancient 
country of the Jajhotiya Brahmans, which, according to 
Buchanan’s information, extended from, the Jumna on the 
north to the Narbada on the south, and from U/'cha on the 
Betwa Eiver in the west to the Buadela Nala on the east. 
The last is said to he a small stream which falls into the 
Ganges near Banaras, and within two stages of Mirzapur. 
During the last 25 years I have traversed this tract of 
country repeatedly in all directions, and I have found tlie 
Jajhotiya Brahmans distributed over the whole province, 
but uot a single family to the north of the Jumna or to the 
west of the Betwa. I have found them at Barwa Shgar 
near Urcha on the Betum, at Mohda near Hamirpur on the 
Junma, at Rajiiagar and Khajurtiho near the Eane River, 
and at Hdaipoor, PathEiri and Eran, between Chanderi and 
Bhilsa. In Ohiinderi itself there are also J ajhotiya Bani't/as 
which alone is almost sufficient to show that the name is 
not a common family designation, but a descriptive term of 
more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the name 
of Jajhotiya from Yagtir-liota, an observance of the 
Ya-iurved ; but as the name is applied to the Baiiiyas, or grain* 
dealers, as wmll as to the Brahmans, I think it almost 
certain that it must be a mere geographical designation 
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derived from tire name of their country Jajboti. This 
opinion is con firmed by otiier well known names of the 
Brahmanical tribes, as Kanoj-kja from Kanoj, Gaur from 
Q-aur, Sarwariya or SarjupArwja from Sarju-pfir, the oppo- 
site bank of the Sarju River; Drdvira from Dr^vira, 
in the Rakhan, Maithila from Mithila, &o. These ex- 
amples are satfieient to show the prevalence of geo;,n'aphical 
names amongst the divisions of the Brahmanical tribes, and 
as each division is found most numerously in the province 
from which it derives its name, I conclude with some cer- 
tainty that the couutry in which the Jajliotiya Brahmans 
preponderate must he the actual province of Jajhoti. 

As the Raja of Jajhoti rvas a Brahman at the time of 
Hwen Tlisang’s visit, we have a limit to the rise of the 
Chandel dynasty, by which we can correct the dates of the 
local annalists of the earlier dynasty of Jojhotiya Brahmans. 
There are no traditions whatever, and the only remains tliat 
I can attribute with any certainty to this period are a single 
pillared temple, No. 21, called Qanihcti, and a high mound, 
No. 28, which is most probably a ruined monastery. But 
there are several other ruined mounds to the north and east 
of the village of Kajuvdho, which are most probably the 
remains of some of the monasteries mentioned by llwen 
Thsaug, I infer that the Ganthai temple was a Buddhist 
building, because I found lying amongst the ruins outsido, 
the pedestal of a colossal draped figure inscribed witlv the 
well known formula of the Buddhist faith, " Yc dhanutna 
hetu prahha'oa," &c,, in oharacters similar to those of the 
Stlvmlth inscription, wdiich are generally assigned to the 
sixth or seventh century. Over the centre of the cni,raucc^ 
io the sanctum there is a four-armed female figure of 
DharmmA, the second memhpr of the Buddhist triad, and 
the passive agent of creation according to the earlier 
Buddhists, but the first person of the triad, and the active 
nreator of the universe according to the materialistic doc- 
trines of tlie later Buddhists. The high mound, No. 28, 
I take to be the remains of a Buddhist monastery, hecaiiso 
I was able to trace the walls of many of the surrounding 
cells. Both the mound and the temple arc close to the 
group of Jain temples, a proximity which I have observed 
in other places with the ancient Buddhist remains and the 
modem Jain temples. 
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Of the famous dynasty of Chanclel Rajputs, the remains 
are more numerous and more interesting than those of any 
other ancient family. The remains of the pow^erful Gupta 
dynasty are more important, hot they are at preseut cou- 
fiued almost entirely to coins and inscriptions, while those 
of the Chtludels include some of the most magnificent and 
costly temples in Northern India. As the history of this 
dynasty will ho discussed in my account of Mahoba, which 
will follow immediately, I will confine my account of Kha- 
juraho to a description of its temples and ruiu-s, wdiich still 
exist to attest the former splendour of this powerful dynasty. 

KIiajuiAho is a small village of 1G2 houses, containing 
rather less than 1,000 inhabitants ; amongst these there are 
single houses of seven different divisions of the Jajhoiiya 
Brahmans, and eleven houses of Chfindel Rajputs, the chief 
of wliom claim descent from Rraja l?aramu.l Deo^ the anta- 
gonist of the famous Prit hi Raj. The village is situated at 
the south-east corner of the Kha/j'ur-Sdgap Ninora-Tdl, 
which is about half a mile in length, and a q_uarter of a mile 
in breadth when full, but less than half of that width in the 
dry season. The village is surrounded on all sides by 
temples and ruins, hut these are more thickly grouped in 
three separate spots on the west, on the north, and on the 
south-east. The ivestern group, which consists entirely of 
Brahmanical temples, is situated on the hanks of the Sih- 
Sagar, a naj-row sheet of water, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length from north to south in the rainy season, hut 
not more than 600 feet square during the dry season. It is 
tJiree- quarters of a mile from the village, and the same 
distance from the northern group of ruins, and a full mile 
from the south-eastern group of Jain temples. Altogether 
the ruins cover about one square mile ; hut as there are no 
remains of any kind between the western group and the 
Khajur Sagar, the boundary of the ancient city could not 
have extended beyond the west bank of the lake. On the 
other three sides of the lake, the ruins are eontinuous ex- 
tending over an oblong space 4,500 feet in length from 
north to south, and 2,500 feet in breadth from east to west 
with a circuit of 14,000 feet or nearly 3f miles. This 
corresponds almost exactly with the size of the capital 
as recorded by Hwen Thsang in A. D 641, but at some later 
period the city of Khajur^lho \ras extended to the east and 
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south as far as the Ktirar Nala, when it had a circuit of not 
less than, three and-a-half miles.® As Mahoha must have hocn 
about the same size as Khajurhho, it is doubtful whidi of the 
two was the capital at the time of II wen Thsang’s visit. Eut 
as the very name of Mahoha or Mahotsam-nagarn, the 
“city of the great jubilee,” is specially connected witii the 
rise of the Ohandel dynasty, I think it most probable that 
Khojuntho must have been the capital of the earlier dynasty 
of Jajliotiya Brahmans, It is therefore almost certainly us 
old as the beginning of the seventh century ; and if we may 
judge from the “many dozens of Buddhist monasteries” seen 
hy the Chinese ])ilgi‘im in A- D. G41, its date must reach 
back to tbe first century of the Cbristian era. 

In describing tbe ruins of Kbajurilbo I will begin with 
the group of temples on the west, and conclude udth tlio 
grou-p on the south-east, according to the consecutive num- 
bers of my survey. This plan is tbe most convenient that 
can be followed, as tbo want of fixed dates for tbe different 
temples altogether precludes any chronological arrangement. 
The relative ages of some of them are known, and tliore 
are no less than tliree large dated inscriptions in the western 
group of temples but as two of them are in one temple, 
and as not one of them is, perhaps, in its original position, it is 
doubtful whetber any one of them refers to the building in 
which it is now placed. It is clear, however, that they must 
belong to this group, and as all the temples, except one, 
are evidently of about tbe same age, while tbe three inscrip- 
tions have a range of only 47 ycar.s, from A. D. 954 to 1001, 
I think that the mass of tbo western group may bo assigned 
with some certainty to the tenth and eleventh ccntvu'ic,s. In 
the following account of the Kbajurhho temples I have 
adhered to the names by which they are now known 
to the people, but as some of these have been changed even 
within my vcmembrancc, and as many of tlicin arc un- 
doubtedly wrong, I have also numbered them according to 
their positions in my survey of the ruins, so that any one 
of tliem may hereafter be referred to with certainty. 

No. 1, called QMonmt Jogini, or tho “64 fomalo 
goblins,” appears to he the most ancient temple at Khaju- 
rhbo. It is situated to the south-west of tho Sib Shgar 'on 
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a low rocliy ridge, SB feet above the level of ibe country. 
It is the only one of all the temples that is not placed clna 
north and south. It is also the only temple that is huilt of 
granite, all the others being of a fine light coloured sand- 
stone from the quarries on the east bank of the Kane Itiver. 
The Yoginis, or Joginis^ are female goblins who attend upon 
Kali, the goddess of slaughter. When a battle takes place, 
they are said to rush frautically to the field with their howls 
to catch the blood of the slain, which they quaff with 
delight. In the Frabodha Ohandroddya they are called the 
“ spouses of demons who dance on the field of battle.” 
h'rom their connexion with the blood-drinking goddess Kali, 
it is probable that the temple may have been orignally 
devoted to siva — a suggestion which is partly oonflrmed by 
the position of a small shrine of Ganesa on the same rocky 
ridge immediately in front of the entrance. But as the 
Brahmans ou the spot as.sert that the dedication of a temple 
to the Jogmis ensures victory to the dedicator, it is possible 
that this temple may still retain its original name.* Under 
this view, however, we might expect to find the temples of 
tlje Joginis rather numerous, as many generals would he 
willing to purchase victory at so cheap a rate. But as this 
is the only shrine of these goddesses that I have yet met 
with, I am inclined to doubt the tradition, and to assign the 
temple to Durga or Kflli, the consort of Siva. 

The central temple of the Chaonsat J ogini has alto- 
gether disappeared, and only the surrounding walls, with 
the 64 small cells of the female goblins, now remain. The 
court -yard is oblong in shape, being 102|- feet in length 
from north-east to south-west, and 59^ feet in breadth. 
The walls are feet thick, and are pierced all round 
with small cells, each 3^ feet deep, 2 feet 4|- inches broad, 
and 3;^ feet high. The entrance of each cell, which is 
only 32 inches high and 18 inches wide, has once been 
closed by a double wooden door, as shown by the mortice 
holes in the granite lintels. Externally, each cell ia 
covered with a small pyramidal roof, which was originally 
crowned with three amalaica fruits, one over the other, 


Vans ICemiedy’s M3rl-,hologyi jj. 490, mentions the uamea of six Yogiiiia* — BraJmi, 
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surmoiintecl by a pointed pinnacle. By this arrangement 
each cell is actually a distinct temple, in which was most 
possibly enshrined the statue of a Jogmi, or perhaps a phallic 
emblem of Siva ; but the former is the more probable if one 
may take the popular name as a guide. In the middle of tho 
south-west end there is a single large cell, answering in size 
to the entrance gate-way at the north-east end, and on the 
east side of this cell there is a narrow passage of only 2 
feet leading to the outside. Internally the ornament is 
limited to two sunken, lines round the upper half of each, 
door-way, and to a peculiar triangular projection over the 
front of each cell. Externally tho only ornament consists 
of three horizontal bands of broad flat mouldings, wdiich 
run all round the building, and of a bold projection at the 
back of each cell, which are in excellent keeping with the 
simple and massive character of the building. Altogether the 
Chaonsat Jogini is one of the most curiou,s buildings that 
I have yet met with. Of its age I cannot speak witli any 
certainty. I think, however, that it is beyond all doubt 
the oldest building at ICbajurtlbo, and therefore prior to 
A. D. 900 ; and if the simple and even rude form of the 
peculiar-triangular ornament over each cell nray bo taken as 
the original of the more elaborate ornaments of the same 
kind which are found in six other Buddliist and Bralimanioal 
exca vations at Khoivi and Bhamnar, then this t(3mplo must 
he of older date than the sixth or seventh centnry.-'' But as 
this simpler form may, perhaps, be due solely to the dillicidty 
of working anything more elaborate in such a hard and 
coarse material as the lOiajurfibo granite, it can only ho 
accepted as a doubtful test of greater antiquity. I think, 
however, that I am qirite safe in placing tho date of tho 
Chaonsat Jogini in the eighth century of the Cliristian ora, 
with a reservation that it may he probably even two or three 
ceiiturics older. 

No. 2 is a small ruined temple of Ganesa, which is 
situated on a lower level of the rocky ridge in front of tlio 
entrance of the Chaonsat Jog'mL The figure of tho god, 
which is 0 feet higli, faces the Jogini temple, and is evident- 
ly connected with it, just as tho Li nil of Siva, and tlio hoar 
of Vishnu arc always placed .facing tho temples of those 
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gods. Bui, the buihliug is of sand-stoiic, and on lliat ground 
alone I am satisliod that it must he of latce date than the 
old granite temple of the Joginis. Tho figure of Ganesa 
also is very elahoratoly carved, and cannot, I think, be older 
than the tenth or elcvcntli century, when the worship of Siva 
began to prevail over that of Vishnu. 

No. 3, called Kanddrhja MxiMdm^ is the largest of all 
the lOiajuraho temples, being 109 feet in length and 59-^ feet 
in width externally, with a height of 116^ feet above the 
ground, or 8S feet above its own floor. Its general plan is 
similar to that of most of the larger modia 3 val temples of 
Northern India,* It has the usual arddha-mundapa, or 
portico, the mandapa, or nave, the mcdid-mandupa, or tran- 
sept, the mitardla, or ante-chamber, and the (jarhlia-prilia, 
or sanctum, each of which has its separate pinnacled roof 
rising in regular gradation from the low pyramid of the 
entrance to tlie lofty spire of the sanctum. But the interior 
aiTimgement differs from the usual construction in having an 
open passage all round the sanctum, which thus forms a sort 
of high altar at the inner end of the temple. This open 
passage also necessitated a change in the exterior arrange- 
]iient, which, instead of tho usual dead walls of the sanctum, 
has tlirce open porticoes at the hack and sides similar to 
those of the muhd-maiidapa for the purpose of lighting the 
passage round the sanctum. By this alteration, the breadth 
of the sanctum cxtei-nally is as great as that of the maM- 
mandajM, or transept, and the plan thus becomes a large 
double cross, instead of the simpler and more beautiful single 
cross of the common plan. The recessed ceilings of this 
temple arc singularly beautiful and most ingeniously varied. 
That of the transept, between the four central pillars, is a 
large circle with eight small richly-cuspod circles rising 
above it, each with its bold pendent drop from the centre, 
and the top closed by another elaborately carved circle, from 
which the pendent drop has unfortunately fallen. The ceil- 
ing of the mandapa, or nave, is formed of four cusped 
squares placed diagonally, and closed by a similar square at 
top, each square having a rich pendent hang ing from its 
centre. But the richness of the carvipgs is rivalled by the 
profusion of the sculptures, which have been inserted with 
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the Tiiost liberal hand ■wherevor a resting place could be 
found. There are ten groups on the walls of the transept, 
and each of its four pillars has eight projecting hrachets for 
tlie reception of statues. The walls of the sanctum also are 
covered with sculptures, and I counted no less than. 226 
statue.s inside the temple, and 64i0 outside, or 872 statues 
altogether, of which the greater number are from 2-^ to 
nearly 3 foot in height. The interior it is impossiblo to 
desorihe Cvom the variety and multiplicity of its details. 
The plinth of the temple is formed of a succession of hold 
and deop mouldings, 1.3 feet in height, that slope rapidly 
upwards and give it a look of solid stability, which is in 
excellent keeping with the massive superstructure. Imme- 
diately above the plinth there are three broad belts of sculp- 
ture running completely round the temple. The principal 
groups are iu the recesses between the pillars of the transept 
and sanctum. All of these are highly indecent, and most of 
them are disgustingly obscene, but the remainder of the 
sculptures are the ordinary representations of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, in different positions and under various 
.forms. Above these there are several hands of projecting 
mouldings that completely encircle the temple and form 
cornices to the pillared balconies of the nave, transept, and 
sanctum. These are succeeded by more bands of sculptures, 
and small pillared recesses and nunaerous pinnacles, which 
are repeated again and again up to the top of the spire, whioli 
is formed of a largo amalaha fruit surmounted by a hell- 
shaped ornament. The general effect of this gorgeous luxury 
of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 
often distracted by the multiplicity of the details. 

This magnificent temple contains a marble Ungam of 
Mahadeo, feet in girth, and over the centre of tlie 
entrance to the sanctum there is a &ma.ll figure of Siva, with 
figures of Brahma and Vishnu to the right and left. It was 
therefore originally cledicatod to Siva, and the Ihigami is most 
probably tlio old one that was at first enshrined in the 
temple. There is no inscription now remaining to show 
its date,^ hut there are masons’ marks of single letters on 
uiany of the stones, and on tire under-side of a beam there 
is the word dfflsfm, oi' “beam,” in well-executed ICutila 
characters, which prove that the temple cannot he older than 
the tenth or eleventh century, a date which I should otherwise 
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be inclined to adopt on account of tbe gross indelicacy of 
the principal sculptures. 

Immediately to tlie north of the last there is a small 
half ruined temple, No. 4, ■which has been repaired and 
added to in the present century by the Rajas of Ohhatrpur, 
It is called simply Jiahddeo, which is correct, as there is a 
figure of Siva over the centre of the entrance, with figures 
of Rrahma and Vishnu to tlie right and left. The old 
portion of this temple is only 18^ feet in length by feet 
in breadth, but owing to the modern restorations, there is 
nothing now left to show whether it wns originally a large 
five-chambered temple, like the last, or a simple shrine wdth 
an entrance porch on four pillars. Thom its scanty orna- 
mentation, however, I presume that it was the latter. 

No. 6 is a large temple to the north of the last, 77 feet 
in length by 49'^ feet in breadth, now known by the name 
of Devi Jagaddmbii or the goddess-mother of the world.” 
It was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as his figure occupies 
the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with the figures 
of Siva and Brahm4 to the right and left. Inside the sanc- 
tum til ere is a very elaborate standing statue, 6 feet 8 
inches in heiglit, of a fonr-armed female who, as she is 
represented holding lotus flowers, must be intended for 
Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu. It is very probable, there- 
fore, that this figure may have been the original goddess 
of the shrine, and consequently that the name of Devi 
Jagaddmbi may be the correct one. The temple consists of 
only four chambers, the arddlui-mci'adojga, or small entrance 
hall being omitted, or perhaps lost, and it wants the 
open passage round the sanctum which is found in the 
KandHriya temple.'*' Its ‘ plan, however, is more beautiful 
than that of the larger temple, while its ornamenta- 
tion is equally rich and elaborate. It has the same three 
ron’s of sculptures on the outside immediately above the 
plinth, of which only a few are indelicate, hut these few are 
as grossly bad as the worst of the other temples. I found 
no inscriptions of any kind, but a few masons’ marks of 
single letters show that this temple must have been built in 
the tenth or eleventh century, during the most flourishing 
period of the OblLnclel rule. 


* Sue Plate XCVXtr, fur ii pliin of Ujis temi-ile. 
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No. 6 is situated at a sliort distance to the nortli of the 
last temple, and on. the west side of the old bed of the Sib- 
Sfigar tank. It is known by the odd name of OJiJiatr-]co-palv, 
of which the meaning is unknown. The temple, however, 
was certainly dedicated to the sun, as there arc three ligni’cs 
of Siiri/a OY 61 ' tho entrance to the sanctum, and inside the 
shrine there is an elaborate sculpture 8 feet in height, re< 
presenting tho sun in the usual fonu of a two-armed male 
figure, 6 feet high, holding lotus flowers in both hands. On 
the pedestal also are sculptured the seven hoi’ses belonging 
to the chariot of the snn. The original dedication of tho 
temple is, therefore, beyond all dispute. Its plan is similar 
to that of the Jagaddmbi temple, but it is ono-sixtli larger, 
being 87 feet in length by 58 feet in breadth. The greater 
part of the original entrance, portico, and nave, has dis- 
appeared, and lias hoQ]i replaced by a thickly-plastered 
modern addition. The arrangement of the mahd-memdapa, 
or transept, is different from that of the other temple, s, as 
tlie corners have been cut o,ff to form an octagon round tho 
four central pillars. I noticed that the ornamentation of 
these pillars has only been traced out with tho chisel, whicdi 
shows that the temple was not finished according to tho 
designer’s intention. Externally there arc tho some thvco 
rows of sculptures above the plinth, which have already 
been described in the other large temples. There are, 
however, no large obscene subjects as on tho others, but 
mai^y of the smaller figures are very indelicate. tl-Iio three 
principal groups consist of Brahmd and Saraswati on tho 
south side, of Siva and Pfirvati on the west, and of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi with the Varfiha on the north. There arc no 
inscriptions, hut the masons’ marks arc numerous, among.st 
which I found the names of Bhima and SuhhaoJui JVaMla 
in the well known Ifiutila characters of the tenth or elcvontli 
century. 

No. 7 temple, called Vimoandlh, is situated on tho cast 
side of the old bed of the Sib-Stigar, and is the most north- 
erly building of this half of the western group. Its plan 
is similar to that of the Kandttriya temple with its five 
chambers, and its open passage round the sanctum. It is, 
however, one-sixth loss in size, being only 87^ feot long by 
46 feet broad, but it is altogether in better preservation itself, 
and its five subordinate temples arc still standing or traceable 
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at the four corners of its terrace, and in front of the entrance. 
Vishwmidtha, or the “lord of the nniyerse,” is a title of 
Siva, and is most prohahly the original name of the temple, 
as there is a figure of Siva seated on his hull Nandi over the 
centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with figures of 
Erahma on his goose, and of Vishnu on Ivis eagle, to the 
right and left. Inside the shrine also there is a lingam 
of Siva, and most of the principal groups, both of the 
interior and exterior, have reference to Siva and his 
consort. The large central groups of the outside are like 
those of the other temples, highly indelicate; and. every- 
where there are numbers of female figures who are repre- 
sented dropping their clothes, and thus purposely exposing 
their persons. The interior decoration is as lavishly elabo- 
rate as that of the other temples, the ornamentation of the 
flat recessed ceilings, with their numerous pendents, being 
singularly rich and varied. Outside there are the usual 
three bands of sculptures immediately above the plinth, and 
the same profuse accumulation of mouldings, sculptures and 
pinnacles as in the Kanchlriya temple. The spire also is 
finished in the same manner with a large amalaka fruit, sur- 
mounted by a bell-shaped ornament. Altogether I counted 
602 statues of from 2 to 2-|- ibet in height, in the different 
ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple. There are also 
ten half-size elephant statues fixed on slabs projecting from 
the ten angles of the roofs above tlie five pillared balconies 
of tiro transept and sanctum. The general efibet of tlio build- 
ing is much injured by these huge monsters thus suddenly 
protruded in mid-air from the corners of the building, with- 
out any real or apparent support sufEcioiit for their enormous 
weight. 

Inside the entrance portico of this temple there are 
two large inscribed slabs winch are dated, respectively, in the 
Samvat years 1056 and 1058, or A. D. 999 and 1001, but as 
they are of different sizes, and are not fixed, it is probable 
that only one of them actually belongs to the temple. As 
the earlier record was the only inscription seen by Eurt in 
1838, 1 conclude that it most probably belongs to the temple. 
It has been translated by Mr. Sutherland, but the translation 
requires revision in many places, and more especially in the 
proper names of the Chandel genealogy as well as in the 
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date.* The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva, and 
records the building of the temple to Samb'/m (or Siva), “the 
chief of the gods,*' and the dedication of a lingarn, made of 
emerald (marakataviaymn) by Raja Dhanga, of the Chandra- 
trerja race. As Dhanga died upwards of 100 years of age, 
before the inscription was engraved in A. D. 999, the build- 
ing of the temple must have been begun some years earlier, 
or about A. D. 980. The temple itself is said to have been 
called Ndlha; but in spite of this difference of 

name, I think it is almost certain that this Saiva inscription 
must refer to the Saiva temple now called Visioandtha. The 
emerald lingarn has of courso disappeared long ago, and 
several of the statues are missing trom. the niches, but the 
temple is otherwise in very good order for a building of so 
remote an age. The masons' marks and the pilgrims’ names 
are unusually numerous about this temple. Many of the 
former, including several of the masons’ names, arc inverted, 
showing that they must have beeu cut before the erection of 
the building- I found the name of Sri-Jasa-lidna, Sri-Deva- 
Ncmda, Sri-Devdditya, Sri-Mahdndga^ Sri-Jaga-JDeva, and 
others several times repeated in rude Kutila characters of 
the tenth or eleventh century, which corroborate the assign- 
ment of the inscription to this temple. 

The small temple at the south-west corner of the plat- 
form is dedicated to Siva, whose figure occupies the centre 
of the entrance to the sanctum. Inside there is a small 
seated figure of Durg^i, eight-armed, holding a trident 
and howl. The small temples at the north-east and south- 
west corners are gone, and that at the north-east corner has 
been modernized with plaster restorations. 

No. 8 is a small open temple containing a colossal re- 
cumbent statue of the bull Ifandi, which faces the outrance 
of the Saiva temjffe of Viswandth. In plan it is a square of 
16 feet with 12 pillars, and a small open porch of two pillars 
on each of the foiu’ sides, thus forming an open temple of 
SO pillars.t The plinth is ten feet in height, wil-h plain 
mouldings, excepting a single row of elephants facing the 
front with two human figures between each pair. Udio roof 


* Bfingal Asiaf-io Socioty’o .Journal, lS3f), ji. 150, 
t Sua Plato XCVJl, for a jilaii of lliis tcnnili;. 
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is a straight sided pyramid of 16 steps, with small pillared 
openings on the four sides, and an amalaka fruit on the top, 
surmounted by a bell-shaped ornament. The ceiling is re- 
cessed in the usual manner hy overlapping stones, hy which 
the square is first reduced to an octagou, and then to a circle, 
hut it is very plain. The figure of the bull is feet in 
length, and is highly polished. The horns and knees have 
been broken, hut are now repaired "with plaster. On the 
pedestal, immediately under the hull’s head, there are the 
marks of a seated female figure. There is no writing to show 
the date of the building, hut its style and position prove that 
it must he of the same period as the Viswandth temple, of 
which it evidently forms a part» 

No. 9 is a small temple of Pdrmti situated to the south 
of the ViswanAth. It is now much ruined, the sanctum 
only being left entire ; but this is sufficient to show, by tbe 
figure of Vishnu over the centre of the doorway, that the 
temple was originally dedicated to that god, and not to Siva, 
or his consort Tdrvati. Inside there ia a four-armed stand- 
ing female statue 6 feet in height, which is said to be Parvati, 
hut which is certainly Lakshmi, as there is a small figure of 
Vishnu immediately over her head, while the positious to 
the right and left are occupied by BrahmA and Siva. 

No. 10 is another of the large temples of this group now 
called Udmaoliandra, but which iu 1862, at the time of my 
first visit, was kuown as Zakslmianji, and in 1838, at the 
time of Burt’s visit, as Chahtrbhuj. All of those names 
refer to Vishnu, to whom the temple was certainly dedicated, 
hut it is extremely doubtful whether any one of thorn was 
the antual name. I will call it Cliaturbhvjt or “ tbe four- 
armed,” as this is a well known title of Vishnu,, and is also 
desciiptive of the statue which is now enshrined inside. The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches in length and 44 feet in hreadtli, 
or almost exactly the same size as ViswanAth. It is also 
similar in other respects, as it has an open passage round the 
sanctum as well as five subordinate temples attached to it, of 
which four are placed at the corners of its terrace, and the 
fifth opposite its entranee. It has also the same profuse de- 
coration both inside and outside, hut the statues are less nu- 
merous as there are only two bands of sculptures above tlie 
plinth. I counted 230 statues outside and IVO inside, or 
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altogether 400 statues from 2 to 2i feet in height. The 
mouldings of the haseraent terrace are, however, much riolier 
tlian tliose of any of the other temple, as th(;y are covered 
with boar-hunts and processions of horses, elephiuits, and 
soldiers armed with many .varieties of weapons. Some por- 
tions of the haseraent parapet are also in porl'eot order. 
These are imitations of wooden balustrades in liigh ndief, 
which slope outwards like the parapets of tlio j)illarcd 
poreiies of the temples. Inside the shrine tljcre is a standing 
statue, 4 feet 1 inch in height, of a four-armed male figure 
with three heads, the middle head being human, and the 
others leonine. I believe that it is intended for the 
Sinlui^ or " man lion,” itvaiur of Vishnu. The masons’ marks 
and names iuKulihi characters of thetejith or eleventh century 
are very numerous on this temple, and, as many of them are 
upside down, they must have been cut before tho building 
was commenced. Inside the entrance porch tliore is a large 
slab, 6 feet long and 2-J feet broad, placed sloping against the 
wall. It was not seen by Burt in 1838, but it is said to 
have been found amongst the mins at the base of the temple 
after 1843, when tbe building was being rejiaircd by Lbo 
Chatrpnr ilaja. It gives the same genealogy of the Clihiidel 
Bajas as tlio other inscription, ending with Sri Yaso Varmma 
S.aja, and his son Sri Dhangga, and is dated both in words 
and figures in S. 1011, or A. B. 954, just 46 yours earlier 
than the ViswanS,th inscription. I understand it to record 
tbe building of a temple by Raja Yasovamima, and bis son 
Pbangga, whicli was comyjleted daring tlio roign of tlio 
latter, who, as he did not die until A. B. 9D9, must have 
reigned upwards of 45 years. As the inscriyition oyicna with 
an invocation to Bhagavata, and the VasuBcvas, it is a.lrao,st 
certain that it must have belonged to this Ghaturblmj of 
Vishnu. 

All of the four small corner temples are dedicated to 
Vislinu, whose image occupies the central position over the 
entrances. Those temples are IS-]- feet in length hy 11-^- feet 
in breadth, with small porticoes of two y)illars each ini’ront 
of the entrances. The two at the west corners, or back of 
tbe great temple, face towards the east, or towards its 
entrance, while the two at the east corners faco oaoh otliei’, 
each pointing towards tlie entrance of the groat templo. 
On one of the pillars of the south-east shrine ihcro is a short 
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tecord of a pilgrim, wliicli is dated in S. 1161, oi> A. D. 1104, 
or just 150 years after* tbe erection of tlie temple. 

No. 11 is a small open temple containing a colossal 
statue of the Vardha Avatar, or “ boar incarnation” of 
Vishnu. It is situated immediately to the east of the Cha- 
tnrbJiuj tejiiple with its entrance facing the other. It is an 
ohloJtg building, 20i feet by 16 feet, with 3 pillars at each 
corner and 2 pillars on the west side forming the entrance 
portico.* The ceiling is formed of overlapping stones in 
plain squares, except the upper one, which is poorly orna- 
mented. The statue of the hoar is 8 feet 9 inches in length 
hy 6 feet 9-| inches in height. It is represented standing 
with the t^vo left legs advanced. On the pedestal under tlie 
boar there is a long undulated Ndga, or snake, with his tail 
supporting the boar’s tail, and his head crushed by a seated 
human figure. Close beside the snake’s liead there are two 
feet of another humtin statue, which must have been that 
of FritJivi, or the earth, as there arc some traces of her hand 
on the boar’s neck. The body and legs of the boar are 
entirely covered with small human figures in rows of which 
I counted 674. 

No. 12 is a small temple situated 16 feet to the north of 
the hoar, which the people now call J)em as it contains a 
.statue of a four-armed female. Eut as the central figure 
over the door-way of the sanctum is that of Vishnu, with. 
Siva and Brahmtl to the right and left, it is certain that the 
temple could not have been oi’igiually dedicated to Pdrmti, 
the consort of Siva, as the name of Devi would usually 
imply, but to Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, who Is also 
called Devi, bat generally with some additional title as in 
the instance of Devi- Jag addmhi. 

No. 13, called Mritang Mahddeo, or Mrityunjdya Malid- 
dem, the “victorious over death,” is a large square temple 
enshrining a colossal Imgmi of Siva, 8 feet in height and 3 
feet 8 inches in diameter. It is situated 30 feet to the south 
of the Oliaturbhuj temple, and is most probably of tlie same 
age, although there are no inscriptions nor mason’s marks 
now remaining to determine its date. It is 24| feet square 
inside, and 36 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 


See Plate XCYJJ^. ijUin of thia tompLo. 
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] i'cet long and feet broad on eaob side.* TIio temple 
is apparently quite plain on the outside, for it is so thickly- 
coated -with white-wash that any common ornamentation 
has been lost in the slime, and is no longer visible. It has 
a bold pyramidal roof receding by steps, and is surmounted 
by a brightly gilt pinnacle, the woidc of the late lliija of 
Chatrpur, As I "was not permitted to enter tliis Pdapian 
temple, I am unable to give any account of tho ceiling 
e:£cept that it is also coated with white-wash. 

No. 14 is a small ruined temple to the south of the 
Sib-Sagar, of which nothing now remains to detormino 
either its age or its namo. To the north of No. G, 
the temple of the sun, there is anotlier ruined mound, 
but there is nothing now left to give any cine to tho 
nature of the building which once occni>icd the site. These 
are the last remains of the western group, which was tho 
only portion of the ruins visited by Burt in 1838, as ho limits 
the number to seven temples, which he justly considered to 
ho “ most probably the finest aggrcgai;e numhor of tenqfica 
congregated in one place to ho met witli in all India, and all 
are within a stone’s -throw of one another.” Their viciuit.y 
to each other, as well as their number and still oxiating 
names, proves -that Burt’s visit to tho Khajurdlio temples was 
limited to the western group. 

The northern group, which is situated at an average 
distance of three-quarters of a mile fron-v the western group, 
consists chiefly of ruined mounds, -which are very probably 
the remains of the numerous Buddbist monasteries montion- 
od by Hwen Thsang. No. 15 is a ruined mound 200 foot 
in length, from north to south, by 150 foot in brcatli, and 
15 feet in height; it is called a name which is 

familiar to us as that of one of tho great Buddhist establish - 
monts near Bhilsa. The mound is a mass of broken bricks, 
amongst which I found several door lintels with four Inacket 
capitals, and two elephants of stone. Nothing whatever is 
known about it, and I can only conjecture from its size as 
well as its name that it must be the remains of a Buddiiist 
monastery. Three hundred feet to tho south there is a 
smaller mound SO feet square, on which I found tho walls of 
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a small templo with several plain stone pillars. 3?ivG 
h-undrccl feet to the north-west there is another mound, of 
tho same size, and between these aro two other smaller 
mounds and a tank about 200 feet square. Nearly half a 
mile duo east of the Satdhara ruin, there is another mound 
of about the same size, which is also covered wdth broken 
bricks and squared stones, amongst which I found tho lintel 
of a Vaishnma temple, with the figure of Vishnu sculptured 
in tho middle of it. Between these two ruins there are two 
fine old wells. 

No. IG is another large ruined mound of broken bricks 
and cut stones, 200 feet in length from north to south, by 
120 feet in breadth and 6 feet in length. It is called JBatasi- 
Jd-Thoriya, Six hundred feet to the east there is another 
large mound called Bauiydni TJioi'lyai also covered with 
broken bricks and cut stones, amongst wbich I found tho 
I’cmaius of a templo door-way, with the .figure of Siva sculp- 
tured in the middle of the lintel. Close to the south of 
No. 16 tliero is another small mound, and GOO feet to the 
south-west there are two fine old wells and two more 
mounds covered with broken bricks, of rvJiich not even tho 
name is now known. 

No. 17 is a large temple situated close to the north end 
of tho village, and to the south of the last-mentioned mounds. 
The temple is called Vaman, or the dwarf incarnation” of 
Vishnu, a name which is certaiuly not correct i for, although 
there is a large statue of the dwarf god, 4 feet 8 inches higli, 
enshrined inside, yet there is a small figure of Siva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with Brabrnfi 
and Vishnu to the right and left. Tlie temple is 60^ feet in 
length by 38f feet in breadth, and is very much inferior to 
the great temples of the western group, both in the richness 
and variety of its ornamentation, and in the number of its 
sculptures. It has, however, two rows of statues on the out- 
side, each 2| feet in height, or about 300 statues altogether. 
I could find only one short masons’ inscription, hut as this is 
in Kutihx cliaractcrs, I conclude that the temple must have 
been erected in the tenth or eleventh century. To the north, 
the west, and the south-west there aro three other ruined 
temples of small size, of which too little now roin.ains to give 
any c.lue to their character. Tho ^rhole of these temples arc 
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grouped on a single high mound, wliick rises aLout 15 t'cet 
aboye the fields. 

No. 18 is a small temple, 38 feet long by 26 feet broad 
situated on a mound immediately to the east of the village. 
At my first visit in 1852 it yras called Thdhurji and Xaksh- 
mmiji, but in the present year, 1805, I found that no one 
knew it by any other name than Jabdr, which is properly the 
name of the field, or land in wlncl], it stands, and has no 
connexion whatever with the temple. There is a figure of 
Vishnu over the centre of the sanctum, and inside there is a 
standing figure of Chaturhhujy or the “four-armed” Vishnu, 
There is nothing remavkahle about this temple, wliioli is a 
plain, building of small size. 

No. 19 is a small modern temple built of old materials 
on the east hank of the Klinjilr Sdgar. It is called 
from a colossal figure of the monkey god, 7 feet in hcigdit, 
placed outside the temple. Many stones of the old temple 
are still lying about, as well as several sculptm-es, amongst 
which I recognised a Gadddlmr figure of Vishnu, and a 
large male Ndga, or human-bodied serpent, 4 feet in height, 
with its tail coiled in regular folds. 

No. 20 is a small pyramidal roofed temple, situated on 
the east hank of Khajfir Sd.gar, and close to the last. It is 
called JBra/iTOif, from a four-faced symbol of that god which 
is placed inside ; but as there is a figure of Qadddhar over 
the centre of the entrance, it is certain that the temple must 
have been dedicated to Vishnu.* The huildiiig is only 19 
feet square outside and 10^ feet inside, hut its genciral ap- 
pearance is very ancient, and its antiquity is, I (liink, .further 
shown by the mixture of granite and sandstone in its con- 
struction. Thus the jambs of the four doors and the 12 
pillars placed round the inside of the walla, are all of 
granite, while the walls and roof are of sandstone. Three 
of the openings are closed with thick stone lattice's of simple 
but different patterns. The pyramidal roof also is sur- 
mounted by a bell-shy ped ornament witliont the nsua], 
amalaka fruit. I notice all tho.so small diffcrciiecs of detail 
as I believe them to he so many evidences of superior anti- 
quity, by which I infer that the temple must he older than 
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tliose of the western group, and may therefore date as early 
as the eighth or ninth century. 

The south-eastern group of mins, which consists entirely 
of Buddliist and Jain remains, is situated close to the 
Tillage on high ground, formed of the dehris of the old city. 
No. 21, the earliest of the group, is called OariUiai, the 
meaning of which no oue knows. It is at present an open 
pillared temple, 40 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth ; but 
there are traces of walls all round, from which I infer that 
the pilhirs now standing form only a portion of the old temple, 
including the three mandajpas. This inference is borne out 
by the difference in the style and material of the pillars 
themselves, as all the inner pillars are of sandstone elabo- 
rately cai’vetl, while all the outer pillars, which would have 
hem engaged in the walls, are of granite and quite plain. 
If this suggestion is correct, the original temple must have 
been nearly twice tlie size of the present remains. The four 
sandstone pillars, the remains of what I believe to have 
been the mali&-mandapa, or transept, are octagonal, 20 inches 
thick and 14-^ feet in height. Over the centre of the 
entrance til ere is a seated four-armed female, which is most 
probably a figure of Dharmmd) who was either the first or the 
second person of Buddhist triad, according as the belief 
of the founder made her the passive or the active agent of 
creation. On the pedestal of a colossal seated and draped 
statue I found inscribed the well known profession of the 
Buddhist faith, beginning Ye dJiarmma hetu ppcibhavd, &g., in 
characters of the sixth or seventh century, similar to those of the 
Sdrnath sculptures. I conclude, therefore, that the Oantlmi 
ruin was a Buddldst temple of tliat period, an opinion which 
I believe to be partially confirmed by the mixture of sand- 
stone and granite in its construction. I found also several 
broken statues laying about the ruins, but all of them are 
naked Jain figures of a much later period. On one of them 
there was an inscription dated in S. 1142, or A. I). 1085, 
recording the gift of a figure of AcUndth, the first of the 24 
Jain pontiffs, hy the Sreshti Sri Bibat Sdh, and his wife the 
Selhini Badmdvati, This would seem to sliow that the old 
Enddliist temple had been appropriated to their own use hy 
the Jains of the eleventh century. 

No. 22 is a small ancient temple which has been restored 
in modern times as a shrine of Bdrswdndth, the 23rd of the 
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grouped ou a single high mound, wliicli rises about 15 feet 
above the fields. 

No. 18 is a small temple, 38 feet long by 26 feet broad 
situated on a mound immediately to the east of tJie village. 
At my first visit in 1852 it was Thdhurji and Lahsh- 

mci'nji, birt in the present year, 1865, I found tbat no one 
knew it by any other name than Jabdr, wliich is proporly the 
name of tbe field, or land in wbich it stands, and has no 
connexion wbatever with the temple. There is a figure of 
Vishnu over the centre of the sanclum, .and insido there i,s a 
standing figure of Chaturhlmj) or the fonr-a,rmcd” Vishnu. 
There is nothing remarkable about this temple, which is a 
plain building of small size. 

No. 19 is a small modern temple built of old materials 
on the east bank of the Khajfir SUgar. It is called 
from a colossal figure of the monkey god, 7 feet in heiglit, 
placed outside the temple. Many stones of tlie old temple 
are still lying about, as well aa several sculptures, amongst 
which I recognised a QadMhar figure of Vishnu, and a 
large male Nnga, or human-bodied serpent, 4 feet in height, 
with its tail coiled in regular folds. 

No. 20 is a small pyramidal roofed temple, situated on 
the east bank of Kbajfir StLgar, and close to the last. It is 
called from a four-faced symbol of that god Avhich 

is placed inside ; but as there is a figure of Gudddhar over 
the centre of the entrance, it is certain that (be temple must 
have been dedicated to Vishnu.* The building is only 19 
feet square outside and 10-1 feet inside, hut its general ap- 
pearance is very ancient, and its antiquity is, I think, further 
shown hy the mixture of granite and sandstone in its (!on- 
struction. Thus the jambs of the four doors and the 12 
pillars placed round the inside of the walls, arc all of 
granite, while the walls and roof are of sandstone. Throe 
of the openings are closed with thick atone latticna of simple 
but different patterns. The pyramidal roof also is sirr- 
mounted by a bell-shaped ornament wlthorrt the usual 
amalalca fruit. I notice all these small differences of dcifail 
as I believe them to be so many evidences of superior anti- 
quity, by which I infer that the temple must he older (.ban 
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those of the western group, and may therefore date as early 
as the eighth or ninth century. 

The south-eastern group of ruing, which consists entirely 
of Buddhist and Jain remains, ia situated close to the 
Tillage on high ground, formed of the debris of the old city. 
No. 21, the earliest of the group, is called Oanthai, the 
meaning of -which no one knows. It is at present an open 
pillared temple, 40 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth ; but 
there are traces of walls all round, from xvhich I infer that 
the pillars now standing form only a portion of the old temple, 
including the three mandapas. This inference is borne out 
by the clifl'erence in the style and material of the pillars 
themselves, as all the inner pillars are of sandstone elabo- 
rately carved, while all the outer pillars, which would have 
been engaged in the walls, are of granite and quite plain. 
If this suggestion is correct, the original temple must have 
been nearly twice the size of the present remains. The four 
sandstone pillars, the remains of what I believe to have 
been the muM-mandapa, or transept, are octagonal, 20 inches 
thick and 14-^- feet ha height. Over the centre of the 
entrance there is a seateil four-armed female, which is most 
probably a hgure of Dfiannmii, who was either the first or the 
second person of Buddhist triad, according as the belief 
of the founder made her the passive or the active agent of 
creation. On the pedestal of a colossal seated and draped 
statue I found inscribed the well known profession of the 
Buddhist faith, beginning Te djiamma lietu prabhavd, &c,, in 
characters of the sixth or seventh century, similar to those of the 
Sdr'ndth sculptures. I conclude, therefore, that the Ganthai 
ruin was a Buddhist temple of that period, an opinion which 
I believe to he partially confirmed by the mixture of sand- 
stone and granite in its construction. I found also several 
broken statues laying about the ruins, but all of them are 
naked Jain figures of a much later period. On one of them 
there was an inscription dated in S. 1142, or A. B. 1085, 
recording the gift of a figure of Adinath, the first of the 24 
Jain pontiffs, by the Sreshti Sri B'tbat Sdh, and his wife the 
Sethini Badmamti. Tiiis would seem to show that the old, 
Buddhist temple had been appropriated to their own use by 
the Jains of the eleventh century. 

No. 22 is a small ancient temple which has been restored 
in modern times as a shrine of Bdrswdnath, the 23rd of the 
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Jain pontiffs. The portion now remaining, which appears to 
be only the sanctum of the orginal temple, has a, nakocl 
naalo figure on the loft siclo of the door, and a naked female 
figure on the right side, witlr three seated fcmalo ilgui'ca 
over the contro. Inside tlicro is a small seated figui-o of 
PdrsiowncHJi, whicli gives it name to the tcmjjlc. Outside, 
the building is ornamented with throe I’ows of small statues, 
of which tliose of the two lower rows are standing, ami 
those of the uppermost row either sitting or fiyiug. On 
the jamha of tho door there are three short records of 
pilgrims in charactci’S of the tenth or eleventh century, which 
is, I think, tho most probable date of tho original temple. 

Nos. 23 and 24 arc small ancient temples which hrivo 
lately been restored with plaster, and dedicated to i;ho Jain 
pontiffs, Adindth and Parswandth. Over the centre of eacli 
door-way there is a small fomalo figure vvluch loolcs like 
Lakshmi, but wbich must bo one of the numerous Jain 
goddesses. 

No. 25 is tho larg(ist and finest of this group of J ain 
tem 2 )les, being GO feet in length by 30 feet in breadlli. At 
the time of my first visit, in January 1852, it vvas fortii- 
naloly deserted, and I was thus able to cxaimino the inside 
with leiBUi'c. It was ro))aircd five years ago by a Jain bunker, 
and at iny last visit in Pehruary 1865, 1 was not permitted to 
enter it. Pro]ii tiie door-wa.y, however, I could ,s(!e that' tlio 
whole of the statues, both lai’g(> and small, ndiitih r.'ovor the 
entrance to the sanctum, had boon most elaljoi'ately painted 
in blue, green, red, and yelbnr, and weia? st.ill glis(:cning as If 
recently 'varnished. The wliole design (d! 1 liis temple is 
peculiar and novel. Tim interior consists of three c!iambei',s, — 
the 'memdapa, mUardla^ and gar/^lidfjriha , — or t.lie (ypen [)i I laved 
hall, the vestibule and the sanctum, with a. ])assji.go running 
all round tlio three. Extcriuilly tho temphi may las (lo.seviIJcd 
as a simjffc oblong with a rcco,ss on each of the long sides, 
and a projection on each of the .short .sidc.s, ihal; to ilio (iust 
forming the entrance 2 >ortico, The walls are <le('orated willi 
numerous bands of moulding, s, and with tlii'(.‘e vows of 
stat'ue.s, as on No, 22, amongst which. I rimognlsed scwe-ral of 
the Bralimanical gods. The'ceiling of tho portico i.s formiHl 
in. the usual mauuor of on, sped reces.scH, but llu; dij.sign is un- 
usually beautiful The square is reduecul by o'V(U'lapidug 
stones, forming eight .somi-circular recesses whudi arc covered 
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Isy lln'oe sncecssive circles. In tlie mitldlc circle and in the 
foin' corners tlioro are five pendent drops, t^diicli terminate in 
flying figures of very graceful and original design. Over 
the entrance to the sanctum, there is a single naked figuro 
seated, and oir the sides there arc two naked figures standing, 
while the front of the door-step is occupied with an elahoiute 
design of the clinrniug of the ocean. There is no inscrip- 
tion now attached to tlie temple recording its erection, hut, 
on the left jamb of the entrance, there is a short inscription of 
eleven lines, announcing the gift of various gardens to the 
temple of Jindnaiha by Bliavya Pahila in the Samvat year 
101 1, or A. D. Orri, during the reign of Raja Dhangga. The 
date of its erection may, therefore, he fixed as not later than 
A. D. 900, and, perhaps, even as early as A. D. SOO. The 
pilgrims’ records on this temple are both longer and more 
numerous than usual ; and as two of tlmm mention a Raja’s 
son, it is probable that they may hereafter bo of irse in fixing 
tlic chronology of the kings as well as the date of the temple 
itself. I have numbered these records from I. to YIII. for 
easier roibronce. 


Ok dooe-sxep, 

" I, Mahd'>'dja~puti'a Sri Jaija Sinyha khitah 
“The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha * * ” 

On Ji'ISFT JAJtB OF BOOB. 

IL J^hdla-puira Sri Goluna 
“ Bhata’s son, Sri Goluna. 

Hi. Sri BMki-piitra Sri Malnila 
“ Sri Bhata’s son, Sri 'Mahula.” 

lY. Raja-pidra Sri Jay a Singlm 
BJidla-putra Sri Fitjmi. 

“ The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha,” 

“ Bhata’s son, Sri Pithan.” 

V. ylohdrya Sri Bern Ghcnidra, Sikhya Kamnda 
Chandra.” 

“The Teacher, Sri Reva Chandra; the 
Disciple, Kumuda Chandra.” 
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On bight jamb op boob. 

VII. JBhata-pxitra Sri Dem Sarmma 
Viram (?) jmjaiu 
“ Bhata’a aou, Sri Deya Samma, 

■* * * may he he victorious.” 

VIII. A magic square of 16 figures, which form 31 
by addition every V'ay, whether horiKon- 
tally^ perpendicularly, or diagonally. The 
figure 8 is reinai'kable for an additional 
stroke on the left side, which I take to be 
a mark of antiquity as it is a near approach 
to tho figure in my Suhauiya numeral 
inscription. The figures are disposed thus — 


7 

1-3 

1 

14 


8 

11 

]C 

3 

10 

r> 


« 

15 

4 


hTo. 26 is an ancient Jain temple restored with plaster 
and old stones, and called SetncUh, whioli is most i')ro- 
hably the original name, as the principal statue onslirined 
is a colossal standing figure of AdiniUb, 14 feet in height, 
with the title of Setn9.th. On the pedestal of this statue 
I found on my first visit an inscription dated in S. 1085, 
or A. B. 1028, but this is no longer visible as the whole has 
been covered with plaster. Brora the great difficulty of 
moving this enormous statue, I think that it most probably 
still occupies its original position, and consequently that tho 
temple itself must he at least as old as the beginning of tho 
eleventh century. The colossus was dedicated by Sriya~ 
Thakkur, the son of Aoliaksha, and by Sri Sioi and Sri 
Ckanclrama Deva, the sons of Devadhara. 

_ No. 27 is a small ancient Jain temple now dedicated to 
Adinath. On the outside there is a single row of figures, 
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including some naked females ; but there is nothing remark- 
able either in the design of the temple, or in the enshrined 
figure of Adinilth. There are, howeyer, many Jain statues, 
both y^hole and broken, collected about these temples that are 
specially interesting and yaluahle from their dated inscrip- 
tions. These will all be noticed in my list of antborities 
for fixing the Chandel chronology, hut 1 may give one here 
at full length as a specimen of the style of these records. It 
is inscribed on the pedestal of a colossal seated statue, wliicb 
is known to be SumbhumUb by the ho)'se symbol : “ On the 

9tli of the waning moon of Magha, in Samvat 1215 (A. D. 
1158), during the prosperous reign of the fortunate Madcmn 
Vo,mmia Deva, the Sreshthi Dandha of the solar race, and 
his son Pdliillat dedicated this image. Then bis sons, Malnl- 
gana, Mahi-Ohandra, Sibhi-Chandra, Jina-Chandra, Udaya- 
OhS.ndra, paid their adoration to Samhlmndth. Maugala, high 
priest. Sculptor, Bama Beva.” Madana Varmma con- 
structed the great lake at Mahoba, called Madan Sdgar, and 
was the father of ParamArddi Beva, the antagonist of Prithi 
Raj Chohlin. The mention of the sculptor’s narue is curious 
and useful, as it serves to fix the age of other undated statues 
which bear his naoie. I have found no less than three differ- 
ent sculptors’ names amongst these Ohandol inscriptions. 

No. 28 is a large lofty mound of ruined bricks, from 20 
to 25 feet in height, situated to the west of the Jain temples 
and to the south of the Buddhist temple of Ganthai. It is 
about 300 feet in length from north to south, and 200 feet 
ill breadth, and very flat and level on the top. I traced 
numerous walls on three sides like the remains of cells, from 
which I infer that the mound is most probably a ruined 
Buddhist monastery. Burin g the time of my last visit in 
February 1806, the people bad discovered some very thick 
and long walls running from the north foot of this mound 
towards the Jain temples, which they were then engaged in 
digging up to furnish materials for a new Jain temple. At 
the south-east corner also there are two small mounds of 
brick ruins, which still show the remains of square buildings 
like temples. Several Jain figures had been lately discovered, 
and the people affirmed, apparently with good reason, that 
the whole mound on which this south-east group of 
temples is situated, is formed of. the ruins of earlier 
buildings. 
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I have now described the three gvout groups into ndueh 
the mass of the Khujurilho temples may bo divided; but there 
still remains two more temples on the north bank of tlio 
Ivirrar Nala, three-quarters of a mile to tho south of tho 
village, and a small group of ruins, one mile still farther to 
the south at tho little village of Jatkari. These two groups 
may be called for convenience the Kurar temples and tlie 
Jatkari temples. 

The two temples on the Knrar Nala aro called NUkanlh 
Ilahadco and Kmmar Iluth. ddie former, marked No. till 
in the i)lau, ia a more mass of ruins, the whole of tlio front 
having ('alien, and the walls of the sanctum alone being no^v■ 
standing. Over the centre of tho sanctum door-way there 
is a iiguro of Siva, with lirahinu and Vislinu to the right 
and left; and inside tho sanctum there is still standing in 
its original position, tho Argha, or ])edestal of a linyam. 
The temple was, therefore, certainly dedicated to Siva, and 
very probably under the name of NiUdiantha Muhldeva , 
although he is called Qauva, or tho ‘'white god,” in a pil- 
grim’s inscription of t^^'o linos carved on tho Avail of tho 
sauctum. As tills record is dated, I will give it in bill -— 

Samvaf, Ji/cskia-lndi 3 kliadai llkhUnm Kajjasthu 
Jiikium Sri Gaitru-nU^aiit prauaiiiju/i, 

“ In Samvat ll7‘Ji {A. D. 1117), on tho ?>i'd of the wan- 
ing moon of Jyeshta, this inscription Avas engraved, Avlieii the 
ICayastha Jaktura paid his adoration to Sri Gaura.” I’roiu 
the early date of this pilgrim’s record, I think that we aro 
quite safe in assigning the erection of this temple to the tenth 
or eleventh eeutujy, diuiug the most nourishing period of tlio 
Cliandcl rule. 

No. 30, called the Kunimr Math^ is also dedicated to Siva, 
ndioso figure occupies the central position over the, door-way 
of the sanctum, between llraUma and A^ishnu. Ids namo of 
JCunioai\ or in Sanskrit Kumdm, may, therefore, ho derived 
from Shanda-Kmndra, the sou of Siva, although it is, per- 
haps, quite as probable that the appellation is only a popular 
one, meaning the “prince’s temple,” just as in Givalior there 
is the Teli Mandir, or “oil-dealer’s temple,” as AVidl as the 
iRani Tdl and the Chedi Tdl, or the “ queen’s and slaA'c- 
girl’s tanks.” I think, therefore, that the JCu-nwar Math may 
have been built by one of tho young princes of tlio tTiandcl 
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clyiiJiFity. Hio building itself is one of the liuest temples at 
lv.luijur<\hoj as it is eq^ual to the best of the \YGsterii group in. 
its decorationSj and is but little inferior to them in. size, heiu" 
tiB feet long by 33 feet broad outside, and 58 feet by 29 feet 
inside. It bas the visual live ehamhers, hut the ceiling of the 
Ivansept is arranged differently from that of any of th^e other 
temples, being formed of successively dimiuisliing lartre 
circles of overlapping stones, instead of the usual divisions of 
small oh.'clcs. There is no inscription, nor even a pilgrim’s 
record, to listhe date of this handsome temple; but as the 
word Vasida, a mason’s mark, is repealed several times on the 
stones of both of those 3£urar Nal a temples, I infer that they 
are certainly of the same ago, tliat is, of the tenth oi- eleventh 
century. 

At Jatkai'i, 1-^ miles to the south of Khajnraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples and several small mounds of ruins 
covered with out-stones and huokeu sculptures. The 
northern temple is dedicated to Siva, whose ling am of marble is 
enshrined inside. Close to it there are two mounds of ruins, 
and at a short distance to the south there is a small ruiued 
temple of Vishnu. Still farther to the south stands the 
second largo tcavple, which is also dedicated to Visimu as 
there is a ligure of that god overtboeulraiice to the sanctum, 
with Brail mu and Siva to the right and left, and inside 
there is a colossal statue of the god as Chalnrbhnj, or tho 
“ four-armed,” 9 feet in height. These remains are too much 
dilapidated to be described, hut it is necessary to mention 
lliem as a part of the maguilicent suite of temples that wore 
erected by the princes of tho Chandcl di' nasty at their 
religious eapilal of Khajnraho. 

I3esides those great temples and ruins which I have just 
described, there are numerous statues of all sizes scattered 
about tho ruins, collected around the temples, and set up in 
various places about tho tanks and under almost every large 
tree. The most important of these is a colossal statue of 
tlio monkey god, Itanumau, as it bears an inscription on 
tho pedestal, which I road rather doubtfully as Samvat 925, 
or A. B. 80S. It is the oldest dated inscription of tho 
Ohandels that has yet been found either at KhajmAlio or 
Mahoba, but it is not otherwise interestiug. There is also 
a colossal statue of Siva, four-armed, erected near the 
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Varuhba temple, which is said to have been found in dig~ 
ging for stones to build the cenotaph of Fratdp Sing, the late 
Raja of Clihatrpur. 

The decline of Khajur5.ho may, perhaps, be dated from 
the first advent of the Muhammadans under Mahmud ot' 
Ghazni, when Nanda Red, or properly Ganda, was obliged to 
abandon his open capital of Khajuiiiho and take refuge in 
his strong fortress of Kalanjar. From this time down to 
tlie end of the twelfth century, the Ohandel llajas would 
. appear to have resided usually at Mahoba, where three of 
them constructed the great lakes of F'ijay^Sdc/ar, Kirat- 
Sciffnr, and Madan Sugar, all designated by their own names. 
After the occupation of Kfilpi and Mahoba by KtUb~ud-diu 
Aibeg, in the beginning of the thirtheenth ecntm‘y,tlio Ohfindel 
Princes were obliged for the sake of security to live perma- 
nently in the great fortress of Rhliujar. During the resi- 
dence of the Ohandel Princes at Mahoba, tlio decline ol‘ 
Kliajurtlho was most probably very gradual, but, after the 
occupation of Mahoba by the Mubammadans, it would 
naturally have been more rapid. It was still, however, a 
groat place of religious i‘esort as late as A. D. 1335, whon 
visited by Ibn Batuta, who describes Kajurtl as occupied 
“ by a tribe of Jogis with long and clotted hair. Tiicii’ 
colour inolined to yellow, which arose from their fasting. 
Many of the moslema of those parts attended upon them to 
learn magic.”* Bid', even these religions mendicants must 
have disappeared before tho time of Akbar as tlio phioo is 
not even mentioned in the Ain Akhari. In the hoginuiug 
of the present century it is said to have boon oviu'grown 
with jangal; and Pranklin, who surveyed tho country fd’tor 
1818, takes no notice of it in his memoir, and simply enters 
it in his maj.) as Kajrow, with tho addition of tho word 
“ruins,” which is misprinted “mines” iu sheet No. 70 of 
the Indian Atlas. But KhajurAho is still frecLuented by 
pilgrims, who assemble in thousands for the celebration of 
the &ib‘raU4 in the month of PhMgun, at which liino an 
annual fair is held, which is said to he attended by sucli, 
numbers that their encampment covers 2 or 3 loos, or about 
6 or 6 square miles of ground. On tho 4tli of Pchruary of 
the present year, both pilgrims and merchants had already 
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begun fo assemble, and every day after I left Kbajurabo on 
my way to Mahoba, I was passed by several hundreds of 
men, women, and children, all hurrying to fcho fair. 

■ XXXJir. MAHOBA, OR MAHOTSAVA. 

The ancient city of Mahoba is situated at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur at tlm 
junction of the Betwa and Jumna, and 34 miles to the 
north of Khajuvclho. Its name is a contraction of Mahotmm- 
nagara, or the “ city of the great festival” which was cele- 
brated there by Chandra Varmma, the founder of the ChSn- 
del dynasty. It is said to have been 6 yojanas long and 2 
broad, wliicli. is only the usual exaggeration of silly story- 
tellers for a large city. At its greatest extent, according to my 
observation, it could never have exceeded li miles in length, 
from the small castle of Hai-kot on the west, to the KalyS.n- 
Sdgar on the east. It is about one mile in breadth, which 
would give a circuit of 5 miles, hut an area of only one square 
mile, as the south-west quarter is occupied by the Madan 
Shgar,* Its population, therefore, at the most flourishing 
period must have been under 100,000 persons, oven allowing 
as high an average as one person to every 300 square feet. 
In 1843, when I resided at Mahoba for about six week.s, there 
were only 756 inhabited houses, with a population less than 
4,000 persons ; since then the place has sfcewhat increased, 
and is now said to possess 900 housS, and about 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Mahoba is divided into three distinct portions,— 1st, 
Malioha^ or the city proper, to the north of the hill ; 2nrl, 
Bilitari-hila, or the inner fort, on the top of the hill ; and 
3rd, Dariba, or the city to the south of the hill. To the west 
of the city lies the great lake of Kirat Sugar, about miles 
in circumfei’ence, which was constructed by Kartti Vaf'mma, 
who reigned from A. D. 1065 to 1085. To the south is the 
Madan Sdgar, about 3 miles in circuit, which was construct- 
ed by Madam Varinma, who reigned from A. D. 1130 to 
1165. To the east is the small lake of Kalydn Sugar, and 
beyond it lies the large deep lake of Vijay Sdgar, which was 
constructed by Vijaya Tdla, who ruled from A. D. 1045 to 


* Soo Plato XCIX, for a map uf Malioba. 
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1005, Tlie ]nst is tbo larijost of the Mahoha lakes, being’ iiot 
less than 4 miles in eircuit. ; hut the most pieturcsqne of all 
sheets of water in the beautiful lake district of Bundcl-klianrl 
is the Madan.-8il.gar. On tlie west it is bounded by the sin- 
gularly rugged granite hill of Gokar, on. the north by ranges 
of glults and temples at. the foot of the old fort, and on the 
south-east hy three rocky promontories that jut lioldly out 
into the middle of the lake. Near tlie north side there is 
a rocky island, now covered with ruined huildingR ; and 
towards the north-west corner there arc tvro old granite 
temples of the Chandol I’rincos, one altogether ruined, hut 
the other still atiiuding lofty and erect in the midst of the 
waters after tho lapse of 700 years. 

As Mahoha was for some time the head quarters of the 
early Muhaiumridan Goveriiors, we could hardly expect to 
find that any Hindu buildings had escapc'd t.hoir .furious 
bigotry, or tbelr equally destructive cupidity. 'When the 
destruction of a Hindu temple furnished the destroyer witli. 
the ready means of building a house for himself on earth, 
as well as in heaven, it is, perhaps, wonderful that so many 
temples should still he standing in different parts of tho 
CQUatry. It must he admitted, however, that, in none of 
the cities which the early Muliammadans oceiqnotl perma- 
nently, have they left a .single teinple standing, .save this 
solitary temple at Mahoha, wliich douhtloas owed its preser- 
vation solely to its secure po,sition amid the deep waters of 
the lUadan- Sugar. In DclM and M.allmra, in. UmidraH and 
Jonimr, in. Narioar and Ajmer, overy single tenipie was 
destroyed hy their bigotry; hut tl) auks to tlicir oiqiidity, 
most of the beautiful Hindu pillars were ])i‘e.serrod, and 
many of them, perhaps, on their original q)ositious, to form, 
new colonnades for the uiasjids and tombs of the 
conquerors. In Mahoha all tlie other temples were utterly 
destroyed, and the only Hindu building now standing is part 
of the palace of Panudl, or Jdaramurddi T>cmi, on the top 
of the hill-fort, Avliicli has hecn converted into a masjid. 
In. 1813 I found an iuscription of Baramavddi Deva, built 
upside down in the wall of tho fort just outside this masj.td. 
It is dated in 8. 1310, or A. H. 1183, only one year hoibre 
the capture of Mahoha by Pritbi-llaj, Ohohiin of Delhi. 
In the Dargfih of Pir MubA’ak Shah, and tho adjacent 
Musalmfl.n burial-ground, I counted 310 Hindu pillars of 
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gmnite. I found also a 'black stone bull lying beside tbe 
road, and the argha of a Ungam fixed as a Tyater-spout in 
the terrace of the Darguh. These last must bare helouged 
to a temple of Siva, which was probably built in tbe roig'n 
of Eirtti Varmma, between 1066 and 1085 A. D., as I dis- 
coTered an inscription of that prince huilt into the wall 
of ono of the tomhs. 

The earliest remains discovered at Mahoha itself, are 
those of the temple of Siva just noticed, which was probably 
huilt in the time of IGrtti Varmma. But there seems no 
good reason to doubt the popular tradition of its foundation 
by the first Ohandel Baja, Chandra Varmma, as the story is 
at least as old as the time of the bard Cband, and is most 
probably much older. There is, indeed, one temple at the 
village of R&hihja, two milos to the south-west of Maboba, 
which is universally attributed to Rahil Rarm, or Bdhila 
Varmma^ who, according to the inscriptions, was the great- 
grandfather of Baja Bhanga, and must therefore have 
reigned about A. B. 900. The temple is built entirely of 
granite, and is now much ruined j but it is of large size, and 
is as highly decorated as tbe nature of its bard material 
would admit. The existence of this early temi)le may he 
accepted as a very strong confirmation of the local tradition, 
that Mahoha was oceupied by the first princes of the 
GlAndel dynasty. I will now describe, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, tbe few Hindu remains that still 
exist at Maboba, beginning with the temifies in the lake of 
Madau-Sagar, which are universally said to have been built 
by Madana Varmma, by whom the lake itself was con- 
struoted. 

The/fa/urffi Marh, or “ Kakra temple,” stands on a 
rocky island in the north-west corner of the Madan-Shgar. 
In size it is equal to the largest of the Khajuraho temples, 
being 103 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth. _ It is built 
eutimly of granite, and is therefore very much inferior to 
tbe KhajurSiho temples in decoration ; its architeotnrnl orna- 
ments being limited to such small geometrical patterns as 
could be executed without much difficulty in hard granite. 
Its general arrangement of fine chambers is similar to that 
of most Hindu temples of the same period, hut the size of 
the Mahd-Mandava, or transept, is greater than that of any 
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of the IChajurAho temples.* I am inclined, however, to 
attribute tins difference solely to the stronger material, as a 
larger span could be safely used with granite areliitraves 
than with those of sandstone. On each of the outer faces 
of the sanctum there are tlime niches for the reception of 
statues, hut neither outside nor inside could I find even the 
fragment of a figure. The name of Kahra is said to refor to 
the worship of Siva, and as there is the mark of a lingam in 
the middle of the sanctum, I think it most probable that the 
temple was dedicated to that god. 

On another rocky island, a few hundred feet to the north 
of KaJera Marh^ there is a large ruined temple, now called 
Madari, which is a name of Krishna, one of tho Avatars of 
Vishnu, Only the foundations of the bailding are now 
standing, whieh show that this temple was oven larger than 
the other, being 107 feet in length by 76 feet in widtli. Oppo- 
site the east end, or entrance, there are the foundations of 
another small temple, 16 feet square, which I conclude from 
other examples must once have enshrined a statue of the 
Vardha- Avatar, or hoar incarnation of Vishnu. .But tlio 
most curious and interesting remains of the ruined temple 
are five life-sis;o elephant statues in sandstone, whieh on niy 
turn previous visits were under tho water’, and only partially 
aoces-sible with, gre.at difficulty. At my third visit in 
February 1805, the level of the lake, owing to the scanty 
rains of tho previous season, was 4 feet lower than I had 
seen it before, and I was able to examine and measure throe 
of the statues without any trouble, although they wore still 
partly immersed in tho water. The average length wa.s 8} 
feet, and the mean girth of body 12-| feet. The leg.? of all 
five statues were broken off and lost, so that 1 was unable 
to complete the measurements for comparison with tho 
living animal. But as both the length and girth correspond 
with those of the usual run of small male elo})liaiits, there 
can he no doubt that they wore intoudod for lifc-sizo statues. 
There are no traces of riders on any of them, but the siinplo 
jh'dl, or housing, is superficially indicated on all. Thoro 
is nolhing left to show the original positions of those 
statues ; but, if we may bo guided by tho arrangement of 
tho hidf-siae elephant statues at lOiqjfmVw, then these live 
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enomons figures must have been projected in mid-air from 
the five disengaged faces of the two spires of the sanctum 
and transept. It is quite possible, however, that they may 
have been erected in pairs at each of tlie three entrances 
to the temple, that is, at the east or main entrance, and at 
the two side entrances to the north and south. 

Di^on, or Dlwat, is the name of a single granite jullar 
standing on the north bank of the lake in front of the temple 
of Mamja Dem, Its name is derived from the practice of 
placing a lamp, or dtp, on its summit on stated occasions. 
■But this certainly could not have been the original purpose 
of the pillar, as it is crowned with a broad flat-topped capital, 
and does not possess a single receptacle for a lamp. It is a 
single shaft 18 feet in heiglit, and If feet square at the base. 
In the middle it is octagonal, and in the upper part round. 
The two lower portions are quite plain, hut the uppermost is 
ornamented, with four chains, and hells suspended from four 
lions’ heads immediately beneath the capital. I think that 
this column was most probably connected with the temple of 
Manycb Dem, in front of which it no^w stands ; but there is 
iiotbing to show its age, and the present temple is a common 
plaster building in the modern Muhammadan style. 

The old fort at Mahoba is situated on a low granite hill 
immediately to the north of the lake of Madan..Sagar. On 
the north side the walls crown the crest of the hill, and on 
tlie east and west sides they run down to the lake, which 
forma the south boundary of the enclosure. It is 1,623 feet 
in length from the Bhanisa BarwiXzo. on the west to the 
Bariha Barwaza on the east, hut is not more than 000 feet 
broad in the widest part. It is a place of no strength, and 
there is no record of its ever having been defended. The 
walls are regularly built of squared blocks of granite, and 
the place has more tbe appearance of a large enclosure round 
a palace than of a place of defence. 

The Balace of Baja Barmdl, or Paramfi.rddi-Deva, is 
situated on the top of the fort hill. The portion now standing 
is an open pillared hall, 80 feet by 25 feet, which was for- 
merly converted into a mosque by the addition of a hack wall 
to the west, in which basement mouldings and other carved 
stones are built up one over the other. The Muhammadan 
pulpit with its staircase is still standing- against this west 
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wall, in the middle of which there is the small arched 
recess that is common to all mosques. The pillars arc 
massive hloohs of granite, upwards of two feet square and 
12 feet in height, and are richly decorated witli deep mould- 
ings, and hold goometrical ligures. Tlioro arc eight rows of 
pillars in the length, and three in the breadth of tho building, 
mahing seven openings for the front of the mosquo. The 
outer pillars of the east row are all of one bold and massive 
design, while the two inner rows are of another design, 
which is much more minute and complicated. The places of 
some of these pillars have been supplied hy pilasl;ers, the 
Gsistence of which proves that the original building to which 
they belonged must have had walls in which they wore en- 
gaged, while their present position shows that some portion 
of the old temples must have been ro-built, and perhaps 
altered to adapt it for the purposes of a mosque. Accorditig 
to the tradition of tho people, this building was the '£idacc 
of Maja 'Parmdl, the antagonist of Prithi Baj Oholutn, and 
tho last Ohitndel Raja of Mahoba. This tradition is con- 
firmed by my discovery of an inscription of ParenidrdcU- 
pem or Farmtll, placed upside down in iilio wall of <;he fftrii, 
immediately outside tho mosque. This record is dated in 
S. 12dj0, or A. D. 1183, just one year before tho capture of 
Mahoba by Prithi Raj, 

In the south-east quarter of the city, called Rariha, 
there is a small stone pillar called AUui-kd-lut and Alha-ka- 
gili, that is, Alha’s staff,” or Alha’s plaything,” aui is 
a child’s tr>y of wood, about three hiehos long and round, 
like a small ghis.? phial. Tho stone hU or (jUi is 9,[- foot in 
height and 13 inches in diameter, and is placed loosely in a 
square hole cut in a largo mass of granite. It is TisuaJly 
moveable with the slightest touch, and is a eontinned sotiroo of 
wonder and amusement to the children. Nothing whatever 
is known either of its age, or of its real purpose. 

On another granite rook close to A.lhas g'M, there is a 
sunken tablet about 2 feet square, containing tho figure of a 
horseman, ealled Chmida Ilakcdra, about whom, I could 
learn no particulars whatever. Tho figure, however, is 
still worshipped by the people with oheisunco and libations 
of oil. There are also some small figures on other rooks (d(>sc 
by, but they are namoloss, and not respected by tho people. 
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In the west part of the city, just outside the JBhanisa 
Darwitza of the fort, there is a flat-roofed masjid on Hindu 
pillars, which, according to an inscription oyer its door-way, 
was either erected or converted in the reign of Tugblat Shah, 
hetween A. H. 1321 and. 1326 ; I am rather inclined to think 
that it must be part of the original temple slightly altered, 
' as its floor is considerably below the present level of the 
ground. The inscription, which consists of ten-rhymed 
couplets in Persian, has been submitted to Major Lees for 
translation. 

It will ho observed that all the existing ruins of 
Mahoba, as well as they can be ascertained, are exclusively 
Brahmanical. But the numerous broken statues of the Jains 
which still lie about the city, including 8 or 10 inscribed 
pedestals of the OhA,ridel period, show that the Srdwakis of 
former days must have possessed several rich temples, of 
which even tho sites are now unknown. The discovery also 
of a single pedestal inscribed with the well known formula 
of t])c Buddhist faith, in characters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, is suffleient to prove that the Buddhist religion was 
still existing in Mahoba at that late period. 

I have already observed that tho name of Mahoba is a 
contraction of Mahotsmanagarat or the “ city of the great 
festival,” which is said to have been celebrated on the lltli 
day of the waxing moon of Vaisdhh, when Chandra Yarmma 
reached IG years of age. There is no trace of this festival 
now, as the Khajaliya Mela, which is the only fair held in 
Mahoba at the present day, takes place on the full moon of 
Srdvmia, and lasts over the fol lowing day, and the annual 
-fair .at Mdhilya is held on the full moon of Kartih, The 
traditional story of the foundation of Mahoba was originally 
given by the hard Ghand, and has been copied by the local 
annalists. According to the legend, the Obhndels arc sprung 
from MemdmM, daughter of Hem-rfij, the Brahman Puroliit 
of Indrajit, Gabirwar Baja of Banilras. HemAvati was very 
beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the Bilti 
T41&.b, she was seen and embraced by Chmdranid, the god of 
the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies. 
Hemhvati cursed him. “ Why do you curse me ? ” said 
Ohandramil, “ your son will be lord of the earth, and from 
him will spring a thorrsand branches.” Hemavati enquired 
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''' How sliall roy dislionoiir be effaced wlien I am witlioiit a 
Imsbaiad ? ” “ IFcar not,” replied Chan drama, “ yoni* son will 
be born on the bank of the Karnamti Hivor : tben take 
him to Khdjwdt/a, and offer him as a gift and pGrfonn a 
saorilioe. In Mahoba he will reign, and will becojno a great 
king. He will possess the philosopher’s stone, and. will tium 
iron into gold. On the hill of Kdhmjar ho will build a fort. 
When your son is IG years age you must perform n. Bhdiuici 
Jag to wipe away your disgrace, and then leave IJaiidras to 
live at Killanjar.” 

A-ccording to this prophecy, llem/Lvati’s cbild, lilco 
another Ohandramtl, was born on Monday, tim lltli of the 
waxing moon of Baisdkii, on the bank of the Karnavnli, tlio 
modern JCmjmh or Kano Itivor of the maps, and the Krduas 
of the Greeks. Then Oliandrama, attended by all the gods, 
performed a “ groat .festival” {Mahotmva)i wlnm Vi'iliaspati 
wrote bis horoscope, and the child wa.s named Ohandra 
Varmma, At IG years of ago ho killed a tiger, wlunr Ohan- 
drama appeared to him and presented iiira witli the jdiiloso- 
pb.er’s stone, and taught liim polity {rdjuil). Then lie Imilt 
the fort of Kalnnjar, after which ho went to Khmyilrpitr, ivdiero 
he performed a sacrifice {Jng or Yagnya) to do away with his 
motlier’s shame, and built 85 temples. Tlicn Chandravati 
Ilnni and ali. tlie other (pieeiis sat at tlie fc*.!; oL‘ l.lemavati, 
a,ud her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly, lie wemt to 7l/o- 
holsuvcif or Mahoba, the place of Cjiandraimi’.s “ groat fes- 
tival,” which he made his capital. 

The date of this event is variously slated l)y the dilferent 
authorities. In 1843, during a rcsifh'.nco of six Ave('k,s at 
Mahoba, I procured a copy of the Ilaholm .Khand of Gliaud, 
in which the date was put down in S. 225. In 1852, wlnui 
at Khajurdho, I obtained a second date of S. 20 1 from 
Bahadur Singh, a descendant of the Ciiandol llaja.s. In 
1SG5 I got a third date of S. GGl, from the chit'f bard of 
Mahoba. A fourth date of S. G82 was furulsiiod to (Joloiud 
K, It. Eliis by Hharm Das, Kanuiigo. The only ivay that I 
can see of reconciling tlicso discrepancies is l,o laher ihe 
smaller numbers to a later era, as, for instanco, that of 
Sri-Iktraha in A. H. GOV, which would make tiio two earlier 
dates equivalent to A. I). 810 and 831 ; wbihi tlie larger num- 
ber,? might be referred to the Sake era, which would make 
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thorn equivalent to A. D, 739 anti 760. The inscriptions fur- 
nish a ready means of testing the accuracy of these dates, 
as they make Raja Dhanga the sixth in lineal descent from 
Haja Nannulca, the founder of the dynasty. Norv, Dhanga 
was certainly reigning in A. R. 964, hut as ho did not die 
until 999, his accession cannot bo placed earlier than A. D. 
060 ; and if we allow 25 years to each generation, which is 
the average that I have deduced from numerous examples, 
then the cstahlishmcnt of the Chandel dynasty under 
Nannuka, and also the foundation of Mahoha, must have 
taken place in A. D. 800, But as I have found that the 
Indian generations vary between 20 and 30 years, the acces- 
sion of Nannuka might have taken place as much as 30 years 
eitlicr earlier or later than A. D. 800^ As these are, however, 
the utmost possible limits of the variation, the date of the 
establishment of the Cbft.ndel dynasty may he fixed with 
ahsolute certainty between A, D. 770 and 830, and approxi- 
mately at A. 1). 800. 

The dates of several of the later Ohandel Princes are 
fixed by various inscriptions which have been discovered at 
Khajurhlio, Mhau near Chhatrpur, Mahoha, and Kdlinjar. 
Three inscriptions at Khajnrtlho give the dates of S. 1011 
0,11 d 1066, or A. R. 964 and 999, for the reign of Raja 
Rlian{ja. An addition to one of these inscriptions gives the 
date of Jaya Vavmma Reva at S. 1173, or A. R. 1116. 
Two of these inscriptions give the Ohdndel genealogy at full 
lengtli from Nannuka to Rhanga. An inscription from Mhau 
near Chhatrpur, translated by Lieutenant Price, continues 
the genealogy from Rhanga to Madana Varmma.* Unfor- 
tunately one of the names is doubtful, but as it would appear 
that a second 8allahshana-Vanmna~Dem is mentioned in the 
latter part of the inscription, I believe that this must have 
been the name of four syllables, which is doubtful in the 
earlier part. There is no date to the Mhau insoii]3tion, hut 
this is of no consequence, as there are no less than four dated 
inscriptions of Madana Yarmma, ra,nging from S. 1192 to 
1220, or A. R. 1135 to 1163. One of the Mahoha inscrip- 
tions gives the genealogy from Rhanga to Kirtti Varmma, 
but its date is lost. Of ParmM or Paramtlrddi Reva, 
there are three dated inscriptions ranging from S. 1224 


* Ahiiiitio EcBoai'oUes of Bengal, XII., 357 , 
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to S. 1340, 01 ’ A. D. 1167 to 1183. In tho following list I 
have emiraeratecl the whole of the inscriptions that refer' to 
the Ohiludel Princes, as they furnish the only real foundiitiou 
for tho chronology of this dynasty : 

Chanbel Inrcbiptions, 




DATI!. 



No. 

Lounlity. 



KiifCf. 




d 

A.O. 



1 

KliaiuillSo 


700 


lliiiUlbist pi'ofoaaiou of fuitli. 

2 

Miiliobii 


1000 


11) til) lUito. 

s 

Kiii^iarlbo 

925 

868 


SUtuo of IDuuunila, 

4 

Dltlo 

loia 

954 

Dlniiign. 


S 

nitto 


054 



Fi 

nato 

1011 

964 

niiaiiga. 


7 

naiio 

I05fi 

099 

Ditto, 


8 

Ditto 

105S 

1001 



n 

Ditto 

tt)85 

1028 



10 

Mubolm 


1070 

ICii'tti V, D, 


11 

Khiiiurdho 

ilia 

1085 

...!«• 

H)ill tymliol, AdiiiAtli. 

13 

Ditto 

llin'lLO;! 


13 

Mn-ljoTjfi ,,, 

110!. 

1112 



l.I, 

Kliiijiu-ilio 

117--1 

1117 



15 

Kithuijui' 

llfiS 

3131 

IVfluliinii v. n. ... 

No. rV. Maffloy. 

10 

Milan 

... 

UK) 

Dillo 

ri'icii'a ii)acrijil;i())i. 

17 

Btiliolia 


1110 

Ditto. 

18 

Ditho 

1203 

IMG 



as 

Kliiijurilbo 

1205 

11-18 



20 

nilt'iffiirti 

1207 

1150 



21 

Mallolia 

1.21,1 

1354 

MttclaiittV. D, 

Slioll syoiliol, ISTmiiiiiJltli. 

22 

Kliajni'i’ilio 

1213 

1355 


Iiiini Hy)iib(il, VirawUili. 

23 


1213 

1X50 

Mailftiia V. D, ... 

Oooao sytYibtil, SiDiialiiiril.h. 

21, 

IClinjm’liho 

1215 

1158 

IIoi-HO HJHibol, Saiuliliionil-l). 

23 

Miilioba 

1320 

11G3 

Ditto 

lOlcjihiDit syjiihiil, AjiliiDatl). 

Ditto tlitlo .TitaiiiUli — iVugonait 

2li 

laiLto 




27 

Ditto 

1223 



28 

Ditto 

1221. 

1107 

Piira'nilU'tldi i). 


ay 

Kdkui jar 

1328 

1178 

Ditto 

IVTaisoy, Uo. I. 

So 

Kluijuii'tbo 

133 J, 

1177 


Hull eymbul, Ailiiiltli, 

SI 

Bnp;T’fl.i’i 



Pm'inii^Ttldi D. 

32 

Miilioba 

l4i(| 

1183 

Ditto 


33 

Killanjiir 

lasfi 

1331 


Maiatiy No, lY, 

H 

Diibi 

1337 

1280 

Vim Vaiiimia ... 

Ooiiiiuf-iilii,l,o, KlIiR, 

S3 

Ajiiygnrli 

1345 

1288 

iiliojrtr Variumii... 

Jour, Aa, Sue. tloogiil, 1837. fliilolnir. 

3(i 

KiLlaTijui’ ,,, 

1373 

1.315 

Maiaoy, No- II Idl'isor Vii’n V'liriim’L 

S7 

39 

Mhliolia 

llhipiir 

li'os 

1331 

1351 

Tiiglilak Slink ... 

Maajkl ol Tugluk tSlinli, iicHvNagod. 

39 

ChlindQi'i 

1547 

149(1 

GliiSs-ml-iliii ... 

Sliali of Malvva, 

<LO 

Lalitpur 


1490 

Oittu 

Uaoi-i, 


On comparing the traditional history of tho OlutndoLs, 
as handed down by the annalists, all of whom profess to copy 
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from the hard Chand, it Is most dishearteoing to find that no 
two accounts agroo exactly, and that some disagree so widely 
as to he scarcely recogniaable as intended for the same story. 
At the same time their lists of Icings differ so materially 
from the actual genealogy preserved in the inscriptions, that 
my confidence in the authenticity of all bardic chronicles is 
completely shaken. I possess no less than six different 
lists, of which three are taken from actual copies of Chand’s 
poem, and the remainder from the local annalists. Two of 
Chand’s lists differ only in the position of the name of 
Hahil, which my copy of 1843 places fourth, while Ellis’ 
copy places it near the bottom between ELalyfin and Madan. 
In tins arrangement it is followed by the other four lists, but 
in spite of their agreement, they are all wrong, as we learn 
from the inscriptions that Il4hila Varmma was actually the 
fourth prince of the dynasty, I now place the five different 
lists side by side for comparison — all the princes take the 
title of Varmma : 


CiiASDBL Dynasty AccoaDiNa to the Annalists. 


No, 

CltANP. 

CnAND. 

III. 

lY. 

Y. 

Midioba MS. 

KAjnag'ar MS. 

KLujni-alio MS. 

Malioba MS. 

Efijuagar MS. 

1 

ClAndi-aV. 

Oliliiitirii V* ... 

CUfinilra V. ... 

OliaiulraY. ... 

OliAnclva Y. 

2 

lifimaY. ... 

B.UaV. 

ISiilaY. 

R.ritiua Y. 

Trjai/a Y- 

2 

liupft T. 

Ilatna V. 

Bela V, 

BArit Y. 

Boia Y. 

■si' 

MlukiY. ... 

Vr.T.jii. V. 

MAna V. 

BiidlmV. ... 

Rrnviii V. , 

5 

nairi V. 

Bol.it V. 

Gaja V, 

llatna Y. 

Ratna Y. 

a 

Riltiiii V. 

N.'Klana Y. , , , 

Gyiliiti 

( rJLll'^a V. 

Gvaiat Y. 

7 

Tijni/ilY. ... 

Buuj'it V. 

JiiuY. 

Vi/ a I/a V. ... 

.ffui V. 

a 

■JkkV. 

JapitiY. 

SakwY. ... 

BeUV. 

MililbaTa V. 

0 

Giing.i V. 

Gy wta V. 

Bii-tV. 

Khiijuva Y. ... 

Kiwiiva V. 

10 

Dilipa V. 

,iaii V. 

BlmgutV. ... 

NitbuLiT. ... 

.Niibnla V. 

11 

Kliajm'aV. ... 

Jawakti Y. ... 

{carotj Y. 

KosbiivaY. ... 

(caret) Y. 

12 

NabiikV. ... 

.Tat^atY. ... 

V. 

ir.ara,Y. 

(mire/.) V . 

13 

ICOblmva V. ... 

Ki'lV, 

KilttlcY. ... 

Dilipa 

(cu'ivi) Y. 

u 

H!irri,V. 

Kaly.'i.iui Y. ... 

KaljAna 

.Dhaim Y. 

.TvahAiia Y, 

15 

Snrapa V. ... 

Surya V. 

Suvya 

rviiiJiiV, 

Madliana Y. ... 

Surya V. 

U) 

Dli.ina V. ... 

Ktipa Y. 

Kill III V. 

Uupii V. 
Biiddlui Y. 

17 

Madhava V,,,, 

BidliiY. 

JidkilaY. ... 

IWiilaY. ... 

18 

ICalyiina Y. ... 

Ihi/tikiV. ... 

Madana Y. ... 

Maly Ana T, ... 

'lidhila Y. 

10 

Mada]ia Y. ... 

MiiAtna Y. 

Bkoja Y. 

Iladana Y. 

iMadiiim V. 

20 

Kiriti V, 

KiHtiY. ... 

JYiHtiY, ... 

jLirlti V. 

KhUi. Y. 

21 

l^armdl V. ... 

Jr’armdlY. ... 

JParmdlY, ... 

ParmdlY. ... 

Pftrm&l Y. 

22 

J3i‘alim3.jita V. 

Bmlim.ljita, Y. 

BralniiAjita Y. 

BL’ivli'iil.<jila V, 

I/mhiiiAjilaY 


57 
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For readioi* eomparison, I liavo pinnted in ilaUcs the 
only five names that correspond with those of tho inscriptions ; 
hut there are others which may he identified witli much pro- 
bahlity, as hciag either similar in sound, or synonimnna in 
meaning, Of the first kind, Qanga, and, perhaps, Clyfina, 
may ho accepted as simple misreadings for Dhcinga,—lVid]ii 
with perhaps J3‘adJia vAiAMddhava may ho the oqiuvalonbs of 
Vklyddhara, and Mara ia very likely tlio contraction of 
Marsha. Of the second kind, I think that ICalgdna may ho 
accepted a a the equivalent of the synonimous lla?'s]ia, and 
Jagat of Prilhm, As all tho lists agree in placjing KirUi 
between Madmia and l^armdl, it is probable that tliey arc 
correct, although his reign canirot have extended lioyond 
four years, as I possess one inscription of his father, Madana, 
dated in 8. 12ii0, and another of his sou or hrotlmr, Para- 
mftrddi, dated in S. 1224. But in this case ho is not 
the Kirtti Varmma of the inscriptions, rvlioin I would, 
therefore, identify with Mil and KilaJc, and GV(m with 
Dilipa of tho annalists. But ovon with all tliesc! admis- 
sions, not more tlran one-half of tlxe names will cor- 
respond witli those of tho inscriptions, and tho romaindoi^ 
differ so widely that any attempt to reconcile them secnis 
utterly hopeless. Some petty particulars are recorded of 
several of the kings, but they arc much too general to aH’ord 
any assistance towards tho identification of tho discrepant 
nnmos. It is possible that some of tho pi'inc<!S wore only 
younger hranohea of the royal family, who liaving con- 
structed tanks to perpetuate their names, liave been ehwated 
to tho throne hy the ignorant annalists, while t.ho real 
princes, of whom nothing was recorded, were omitted. 

The following list of tho Chandel llajas has been com- 
piled from the genealogies contained in tho dillhrcnt inscrip- 
tions, in which the founder, named Nannuka, is said to he a 
descendant of the GhdndrMreija lino, which derlvo its inune 
from the tvvo mythological progenitors, Alrl and Chdndra : 
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Chanbel Bynasty. 


No. 


1 

Kings. 

1 

AuTiroiiiriEg. 

I Samvat. j 

A. 11. 

1 

857 

800 

Ktniiiulcn/. 1 


2 

SH2 

825 

Vale pall. 


a 

007 

850 

Vijiiya. 


4 

932 

S75 

Hiikila. 


5 

957 

900 

Hai'sha. 


ti 

982 

926 

Yiiso-Vamma, 


7 

1007 i 

MO 

I Dli9.ug'a, 

Hhajtirabo Lig. S. 1011=954; S. 1056 = 999 
A. D. 

S 

1030 

900 

' Ganda. 

Wiiuda Hal of ITcnshte, A. D. 1021, 

0 

1083 

1026 

' 'Vlflylulliara D. 

10 

1103 

1 1011) 

1 Vipya Fftla. 


11 

1123 

! 1005 

i Kii'lli Viii’inma D. 


12 

1143 

' lOb'6 

SillalcBlianaV, D. 

Natno of four ayllaUea supplied from end of 
Mhau Ilia. 

13 

1103 

^ 1106 

J.tyaTM’niTna D. 

KhainiMio lus. S. n73=A. D, 1110. 

14 

1177 

1 V120 

i SallalcalianaV. D. 

P Naiiioof four sjllalilos, brollior of daya. 

IS 

1183 

1 1125 

i Pril.livi Viirmina. 

le 

1187 

1130 

Miuliiim V, 11. 

Ina. S. 118S=US1( S. 1220=1163 A. D. 

17 

1320 

11G3 

Kivtti Y. D. (f) 


18 

1324 

1167 

Pm'amili'dili D. 

Ina. S. 1224=1107; S. 1240=1183 A, D. 

19 

1359 

1203 

Trailidcya V. I). 

? ilitt'i of Foiishta, A. D. 1247. 

20 

1807 

1250 

Siuidtiirii V, 1). 

Ctiiipci^plalo S. 1337=1380 A. P., EUia. 

21 

1307 

1.280 

BUoja Vannma. 

AiuYSUi’K Ina. S. 1345=1288 A. I). 

22 

1302 

A. Tl. 

1305 

1830 

Vil-a. Yamima. 

i 

Muisoy No. II Ina. S. (13) 72=1315 A. D. 


03S 

. 1330 


Kdlaujiir lioaiegod by Ilumnynn. 


032 

, 1516 

Kitilillai, 

Kdlaiijiu' besicKod by Shir Sbiib, 


972 

' 1684 


Jjurqilmii dr. of Haia KSlaiiiar. 


977 

1 1569 
! 

JR.ain.a Cliiiidra. 

lioja of Ivdlanjar. 


The Kbajui'ilko inscriptions afford very little real infor- 
mation regarding the earlier Hajas, all of ■whom are des- 
cribed in tii6 same general terms as invincible warriors. Of 
llaja Dlunga, the information is more particular, but it is 
also more than usually fulsome and ridiculous. The 
Kings of Kosala, Karndia, Smhala, and Xiintala are des- 
cribed as attending on the Chandel Chief, while the Kings of 
Kdnoliii Andhra) Rddha, and Anffa, are said to bo his cap- 
tive.s. We may admit that Kaja Dhanga was a powerful 
monarch, whose rule was obeyed over all the countries be- 
t-ween the Jumna and the Narbada, but it is quite prepos- 
terous to make his away extend over the greater part of 
Southern India. In the third stanza of the Mhau inscription 
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as translated by Price, Phanga is said to have conqnevod tbc 
King of Kanyalmhbjcti or Kanoj ; but as tbere ia no mention 
of this victory in the Khajm-iMio inscription and as tlic begin- 
ning of tlie Mhan inscriptioir is wairting, I think it prolialdo 
that the third stanza may refer to hia son Qanda Deva, who, liy 
bis date, must he the same prince as Perishta’s Nctnda Itai 
of Kalanjar, the conqueror of Kanoj. In cursive Persian 
ohaTacters Nanda may easily bo misread for Ganda, and as 
Ganda succeeded to the tlironc in A. 1). 999 wliilo Nnnda's 
conquGwst of Kanoj took place in 1.021, I Lave liositation 
in identifying tbe two princes. Tlio Haja o.f Kanoj was 
tributary to Mahmud of Ghazni, and this attack upon his 
vassal roused the vengeance of the great Mnliarntnadan 
conqueror, who “ immediately marched to his aid,” hut 
Ijefore he reached Kanoj, he hoard that the oily had licon 
taken, and that the Paja, with a numher of Ilia ]n'incipal 
chiefs, had Ijoen killed. “ Nando, 3ai, of Kiilanjar, took, post 
on the frontier of his dominions, where he luiltod with his 
army to oppose Mahmud, having with him 30,000 liorsc, 
45,000 foot, and 640 elephants.” Bub either the heart or 
the allies of the Hindu chief failed him at the last moment, 
and he “ decamped during the night in the utmost disorder, 
leaving behind him his tents, equipage, and baggage.”* As 
Mahmud did not follow him, 1 conclude that tlie spring of 
A. D. 1022 was already too far advanced to justify liis enter- 
ing upon a long campaign at so great a distance from 
Gliazui, But the project was only postponed for a ilttiug 
season, and towards the end of A, 1), .1023 Mahmud again 
inarohod against Nanda Pai, and, passing l)y Gwalior, investod 
the fort of Kfilanjar. Kanda llai then snhniiltcd andollbrod 
Mahmud 300 elephants, besides many valuable presoiits in 
jewels and gold, and a panegyric in the India tnngmi on, 
tlie bravery of his troojis.” The Muhammadan rvas j)loaaed 
with the compliment, for “ the poetry wars much adinirc'.d by 
the loarnocl men of India, Arabia, and Persia, who wero at 
liis court. In return Malmind conferred the government of 
15 forts upon Nanda, among which was Kfilanjiir itself,” and 
inarched hack to Ghazni. 

Of Gamla’s immediate sueeossors, Viduddhara and 
njaya-JBdla^ no particulars are related ; hut his great grand- 
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son, Kir(,li Vannma, is mentioned in tlic J?rahodha Chmchv- 
clay a as the king before whom tlie drama was performed. 
I'rom the prologue we lca.rn that the Ohandel TCing had been 
conquered by Kama,, the King of (Jliedi, but was afterwards 
freed from his subjection by the favour of Yishnu. In Dr. 
Taylor’s translation of this drama, the name of the King of 
Oiedi is oinitted, hut it is given in the original Sanskrit, 
which is as follows : 

Yena clia Vioelceneva nirjUya Karnmn Molicmmorjitam, 

Sri Kirtti Vcmnma nripaiermdha-yasye wclaJiali hritaJi, 

“ and who (GopMa or Yishnu) having suhclued the powerful 
Kama, gave prosperity to the King ^Ti-KtrHi-Varmma, as 
discrimination, after removing ignorance, gives rise to know- 
ledge.” The Kaja of Cliedi liei’e mentioned must be Kama 
Kuldolmri who, according to Professor Hall, was a con- 
temporary of the famous JBlioja of Malwa, who reigned 
from about A. D. 1000 to 1055, and also of Bhima Deva of 
Gujarat, who reigned from A. D. 1027 to 1069. Tlie date 
of Kama may, therefore, be placed between 1050 and 1075, 
wdiioh corresponds whh the period winch I have assigned to 
Kirtti Yamma hetw'een 1006 and 1085. The temporary sub- 
jection of the Ohandel Princes is further corroborated by the 
KuMgIiuH inscriptions, in which the Eajaa of Ohedi assume 
the title of “lord ot KdlanjjarapiirctY* It is to this race, 
who pi’ofess to he descended from a Hrahmani mother, that I 
would attribute the legend of intrigue wi1;h Ohcm~ 

drama, or the “moon,” which the annalists have since 
applied to the ChaudeJs themselves. 

Kirlli Vcmnma was succeeded by his son, whose name of 
four .syllables is lost in the first part of tho Mhau inscrip- 
tion ^ but which from verses 37, 38, and 39 would appear to 
have been SallaJcshana Varmma. To this prince the inscrip- 
tion assigns a great victory, which was gained in the country 
of Aiitavoeda, or tho Gangetic Doah. As he was contempo- 
rary with Madana .iPMa, the llahtor King of Kanoj, who 
ruled from A. D. 1080 to 1115, there should he some mention 
of this Chaudel invasion in the Itahtor inscriptions. But as 
these last are utterly silent on the subject, it is probable that 
the great victory was only a successful raid. 


* Rojiil Asiatio Society’s Journal, TV., 18. 
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SalhlcshaM I. was succeeded by bis son, Jaya Varnmia 
Deva, wIlo reig'ued from about A. D. 1105 to 1120, as bia 
inscription at Kbajurfibo is dated S. 1173, or A., 11. lllG. 
He was followed by bis younger brotber, Sallahshana 'Fcmnma 
II,, wbo was succeeded by bis son, Prit'hvl Varmma, of wbom 
no particulars arc related. Pritbvi’s son was Madmia 
Varmma, who is said to have Yamiuisbod tbo King of Olicdi 
in a fierce figbt, to bare made tbo Kaja of A'dsi, or Benares, 
tributary, and to have exterminated tlie misbehaving lord of 
Mdltm in the "space of an hour.” As Madana reigned 
from about 1130 to 1103 A. B., be must bave been contem- 
porary with the Kulacburi, Princes, Tcmnadi J)cm ajid 
Vijala II., of wbom tbe latter, before be became king, boro 
tbo title of " groat loxii ol Kdlmrjjarupnra” Tlio assump- 
tion of tills title by tbo boir apparent of tbo King of Obedi 
would seem to sboAv that it was, perhaps, only a mere form 
which bad been banded down from tbe timo of tboir ancestor 
Kama. It is possible, also, that tbo title may have boon 
continued oven later, but during tbo reign of Madana 
Varmma, it could only have boon an, empty boast, ns the 
power of this Cbaudel King is universally admitted to liavo 
extended from, the Jumna to the Karbada. Tlio a.uniili.sts 
even say that bo conquered Gvjardt, by wliicb. they probaiily 
allude to bis campaign in 3Idhm, on tbo confines of Gnjarilt. 
The same slatement is also made in Maiscy’s No. 2hlserij)- 
tion from Kabinjar, in wbicb it i.s said “lie, in an instant, 
defeated tbo King of Gurjara, as Krislma in Ibrnier times 
defeated Kansa.”* But I infer from tbo recorded rajiidily of 
eacli victory that they are in reality tbo same, and tliat 
Ildlmm, which borders upon Cbanderi, ].iiust bavo been tlie 
actual scene of tbo war. 

'ibe genealogies of tbo inscriptions close wiili Madana, 
and we arc now obliged to depend for our information njiou 
the annalists, with occasional assistance from short Inscndp- 
tions, which servo to fix tbo dates, ami thus give eolua'eiice 
to tbe di.qJoin.ted notices of tbo bards. The amialists 
are unanimous in making Kirttl Varmma II. the son. 
and sucocssor of Madana, but as I possess an. ins«r,ip- 
tion of bis predecessor, Madana, dated in iS. 1220, or 
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A. D, 1163, and another of his successor, JParamdrddi Dem, 
dated in S. 1224, or A. B. 1167, the reign of Kirtti II. must 
haTe been oomprised within the short intermediate period of 
four years. The intervention of this name is, I tliink, very 
doubtful. In a copper-plato inscription obtained by Colonel 
Ellis, which is dated in S. 1337, or A. D. 1280, the Chandel 
genealogy tvas read by his Pandit as follows ; 

1. — Kundo Barm Deo. 

3. — Parmara Deo. 

3. — Triloh Barm Deo. 

4. — Sandin Barm Deo. 

Prom an impcrfeci impression, which I saw in 1848, 1 read 
these names as — ■ 

1. — ^Yildava Varmma Bewa. 

3. — Paramllrddi Bera. 

3. — Sri Trailokya Varmma Bova. 

4. — Sri Sandhira Varmma Beva. 

I am now, however, inclined to think that the first namo 
mnst he Madcma Varmma Dem, hut as I cannot refer to the 
original, I must leave this point doubtful. 

The reign of his son, Pm'amdrddi Dem, or Parmdl as 
he is familiarly called by the bard Ohand and the later anna- 
lists, has been rendered famous by his long sustained contest 
'with Prithi Eaj Chohdn, which forms one of the most in- 
teresting portions of Chand’s poem. The warlike deeds of his 
two Banapliar champions, Alha and Vd(hl, arc also celebrated 
by Ohand, and they still form the theme of many of the most 
favourite songs of tire people of Nortlicni India. Prithi Ihv) 
crossed the Jumna hotween Qhand'wdr, how called Piruzdhdd, 
and Buteswar, from whence he proceeded to S-irstodga/idk oa 
the Pahnj, whoro he first encountered tire Cbdndel army led 
by Parmtil and his two generals, Alha and BdaL* After a 
long contest, the Ohohiln King was victorious, and followed 
the flying Chiindels by Erich on the Betwa, and by Rabat 
to Mahoba, where they made a final hut unsuccessful stand. 
This oooarretl in the Samvat year 1241, or A. B. 1183, after 
which the dominions of the Chfindel King were limited to the 
eastern district of Kfilanjar beyond the Kaydn, or Kan© 
lliycr, while the western district of Mahoba was added to the 


OilioTR pIii,co Uic! HGQnfi of tljXH ImLtlo at Bairligarb, 14 iniles to tho flOLitli-west of 
Um, TIio pnflitioii iiiiUuutotl is on tho Butwa midway bctiveou Sii'SwAgaxh and Baliat, aud 
about 10 unto to tlio oai=l of ExioU. 
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Ti'ide domains of the Chohftu Pxinoe. The spirited narrative 
of Ohand is well worthy of translation, and as it deals widi 
contemporary events, it is most probably true. Oliand begins 
with relating the impiety of Parmill, and the consequent 
doom of Mahoha; the strong reluctance of tlio two Paiiaphar 
liorocs to join in the dofenco of a fated place, and thoir sub- 
sequent consent, which is wrung from them by tho passion- 
ate entreaties of the queen mother. The figiit of Sirswa- 
garb, and the dofonce of Mahoba, -with tho gallant exploits 
of Alba and U dal, follow in quick sxrccession, and the story 
closes with the iinal disappoaranoc of tho two .Tiani’lphar 
heroes in tho fabulous forest of KujalihMii or tho Kajaii 
jcmrjal. After this ParinW reigned at Kdlavjnr, where ho 
was attacked by XCutb-ud-dm Aibeg, to wdioni he capitulated 
in A. D. llOG. Uo was again attticked and d(;foatod in 1203, 
xvhen Aiheg dismounting his cavalry laid siege to Khhinjar. 
“ Tho Pnja seeing himself hard pressed, ollbred Kutb-ud-din 
Aibeg tliO same tribute and pre.sents which his anceaiiors had 
formerly paid to Sultan Mahmud. The proposal was accept- 
ed, but the Baja’s Minister, who resolved to liold out with- 
out coming to terms, caused his master to ho assassinated 
while the presents were iwoparing. Tho lliudu flag hoiiig 
again hoisted in tho fort, tho siogo recommenced, Imt tho 
2 )lace was eventually reduced owing to the dryirig u^) of a 
spring upon the hill which supplied the garriso]! with water,”* 
On this occasion tho plunder of KtUanjar is said to hiwe been 
great in gold and jowoLs. In Bow’s translation of P(ui.shta, 
tlio Baja ia named Qola ; hut as tho nniiic is omitted In tho 
more aceurato version of .Briggs, no dcpondcuco can ho 
ixlaccd upon Bow’s rendering. 

According to tho amrallsts, Cljandramil, had prophosiod 
to Homiivati that her desoendaiits should oontinric t-o r(!ign 
so long as they preserved tho name of Varrnma. In all tivo 
hard’s gencalogio.s, therefore, the fotiudcr of the family is called 
Oluuulra Varmnia, and all his dcscoiidauts are named rtmu- 
ma down to Beo. A.fter hislinaJ. defeat at M ahoha, 

thcin'O^ihecy of Chandramil rvas rei)ort(;(l to rarnuU -who was 
struck with shame, and exclaimed — “To-day, according to 
Chandraina’s irro^^hocy, tho race of Vanmnahas nearly elosed, 
and become like tho end of a caudle for want of a me, re 
name.” This story is amidy disproved by the genealogicKS 
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of the insflriptions, in which, we find only one Varnvnia 
amongst the first ten princes. But from Eirtti Varmma, the 
eleyenth Prince, down to ParmW Deo, the title of farmnia was 
borne by every member of the family. I have already 
noticed a similar and equally baseless legend connected with 
the 84 IChohhwaha Princes of &walior, which shows the tend- 
ency of popular tales to repeat themselves in other places. 

Pamdl J9eohad four sons, of whom the eldest, Brahrau- 
jit or Brahmdditya fell in the defence of Mahoha, and the 
second son, TilaJa Barm or TriloJcya Varmma Bern, succeed- 
to the throne on the death of his father in 1202. His reign 
■was most probably a long one, as I believe that he must be 
identified with the two princes who are mentioned by Per- 
iahta in the following extract: “In the month of ShaMn 
645 A. H. (December 1247 A. D.), Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
&c., &c., &c., proceeded towards iCarra, Ghias-ud-diu Balhan 
commanding the vanguard. Ho was met at Karra by the 
Hajas Balahi and MalaM (or Bilahi and Milaki)^ whom he 
defeated and plundered, taking many of their families prison- 
ers. These two Eajas had seized all the country to the 
south of the JT umna, and had destroyed the king’s gai’rison 
from. Malwa to Karra. They resided at K&,ianjar.”* Now 
I venture to guess that the uataea of these two Rajas have 
been made out of the one long name, TilaM Wama Deo, 
which in Persian characters might easily be misread as TUahi 
wa Milahi.i If this identification be admitted, tben the 
reign of Trilolcya may have continued up to A. D. 1360, 
when he wag succeeded by Ms son, Sauddliira Varmma Deva. 
Of this prince we know only from the DaU copper-plate of 
Colonel Ellis, that he made a grant of land in S. 1337, or A. D. 
1280, about which time his reign must have closed. 

The next prince was most probably Bkoja Vannma of 
the Ajay-garh inscription, which is dated in S. 1346, or A, D. 
1388 ; and his successor was, perhaps, Vira Varmraa of Mai- 
sey’s Kdlinjar inscription No, 3, which would appear to be 
dated in S. (13) 73, or A. D. 1315, although it may possibly 
be one century later. Prom this time I have not been, able 
to trace any notice of Kfilanjar until A. D. 1630, when it was 
besieged by Humdyun. The name of the Raja is not 


* Ktiggs’ FovialAa, I„ 28. 
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Historiaun, II., 318. 
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menliojieclj but it was probably KirttiUaij wbo held KAlanjar 
against Shir Shah in A. D, 1645. The fort was captured 
after an obstinate defence, during which both the Muhamma-* 
dan. King and the Hindu Raja were killed. I conclude that 
this piince must have been the father of the celebrated 
Cli4adel Princess JDurgdmti, the dowager Q,ueon of Gar ha 
Mandala, who so gallantly died in defending her country 
against Akbar’s General in A- H. 1604 ; for, as her son Bir 
NdrAyan was then eighteen years of age, she must have been 
married about 19 years earlier, or in A. H. 1645, in tlio very 
middle of Kirtti Rai’s reign. His son was most probably 
llama Chandra, who was I’eigning in A. L). 1669, when Kd- 
lanjar was finally annexed to the Muhammadan empire of 
Delhi by tho great Akbur, 

I cannot close this account of tho Chtodols of Mahoba 
and Khajurdho without giving a short notice of tlioir coins 
which have not hitherto lieen described. These coins are of 
three kinds, — ^gold, silver, and copper. They are all extreme- 
ly rare, as I have obtained only 7 specimens in gold, and 9 
in copper, during a period of more than thirty years, while 
the only other specimens that I have seen are 6 gold coins 
belonging to Colonel Ellis, the same number belonging to 
the late Mr. Preoliiig, and a single silver coin in James 
Prinsep’s collection. Tho gold and silver coins are all of the 
well known type of the Rathors of Kanoj, whicli bear a seated 
figure of the four-armed goddess Burg A, or Bh'oaii, on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the king’s name in three lines 
of medimval Nc4gari characters. The copper coiiia bear on 
the obverse a two-armed male figure, which appears to ])e 
that of the monkey god Hanumfm, and on the reverse tlm 
king’s name in Nilgai’i characters. The following is a list of 
the Cbandol coins in my possession : 
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JAmes Prinsep’s silver coin, wliieli is now in the British 
Milsguiuj was a nniqno specimen of Jaya Varmma Beva. 
Colonel Ellis’s coins were all lost at the hnrning of his house 
at Nagod during the nintiny.* 


* I Ibun:! six g'old aoiiis of Sri MuS PrUhni Dsi'a in Payuo Kniglir.? C'ulketion in tho 
llritisli Jiiwoiiiii. rrcoliiifi; liiul. tn'ci liU'go gold Going of lilrlfi V., two small gold of Hallali- 
sinuwi V., luid oiA(! livvgo gsild of Madniui Vornnun., IwsidcR tliiee copper coins of ilaya VRi'inma 
llcva. 
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— — Earliest notices of tho — 
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Asai'ur or Tiiki. An account of tho place called — 
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■ . Ruins of — ... ... 

Ased, Malik Hath more correctly called — ... 
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Atlalc. An account of tho town of — 
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Ayodhya oooiipied by tho Surajvnnsi Aryns 
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— \ Cave of PrinCQ Sudana in — ’ 
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Dampuif, Old motind noav ■ — was tlio principal scat of tlio Kavluld 
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. Euinod oi(.y near — 

Damn given by StophanuFi UyKanlhins as ttuoflior name for Daliro 

Date of Toramana, A. D. 200 

of tho Ibnudiition of Gwalior 

Doia or Dcrapur. Ibraliim Glmsmavi captured a fort in the .Tnd 
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Dhaiannr. An aoonuni of iho village of — ■ ,,, 
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Duvkiblia. Kiu’kota dynasty ostablisbod by a Naga imiuod • 
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Kiiliis sliould bo Sialiapcm, dcBoribud by Hwau Tlisaug 

Kiillii. Au account of 111 0 kibo of — ,,, 

' — - — (Icscondiints of tliu Katkoii , mi 

— found sJao in tlic distriul of Kufcliiawai' 
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Kliiijui'nlio. I'ho TiiniH of — ... 

Kluon-lain-ki, king of ilio ICuei-Bhwatif' inbu ,,, 

cMirpiorotl Kipin, Kiwfu, aiul ITuutliii, ov Ai'iaim, KalJiil 

wul Ganillmm 
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.llieltvm and tbo Itavi 

ih. 

Mmb'-dcs, Sakala or Snagala still known as — ,,, 

tun 
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Majfiulliii occquMl L}' iTitt'ftsmuUia 
Mii(;iiui9 oiioountcroil by Tiirnir ,,, ,,, 

Malii Villa. Date of — 

Miilmba or Mahoteava. An ftccoiiut of ilic Micionl oiiy of — ... 

. Doaeriplion of — 
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BLlliimul of Gbazui. Bairat during' tbo roign of — ... ... 

Gttkars .joining tlio Hiudu chiefs against — 
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Hob, 3 to 1 doaeribud by (limoval Ouiirt ... 
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Mavdi or Amardi. The nmno of Ahars or Sub has boon compared willi 
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with tho Jatii ,.. 

Miu’diimi. Aparid and Parni, under the jramo of — placed hy Ptolemy 
ill Sugdiana , . . ... ... 

Manisthala. Naba, ICiag of — ... ... ,,, 
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of the Indus 

Mayana or Mayapnra. An account of tho totvn of — ,,, 

Muyura (presout Maynpur). An account of — given by Ilwon Tbsmig 
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Mralinot oiifl of tlie five triljos of Yudii or Tocliai’i 

SarlioBt notioos of tlio — by tlio MuTiammaclan writors 

, fiillowors of iilie great King Moas ov Dnja lloga 

01* Moils. An auuount of the ti'ibo of ■ — ■ 

Meiliii. Country on llin Ilydaspea oallod — in tie Poutingeriini 
'Liblos 

AbianroB connectod witli tlio drogon'Woi'sbipping Saytbs of — 

•Moda retired towards south and cstablishod in Dppor Sindh 

— — or Mauds must have accompanied tholatiior Jats oa their forced 
migration from thu Oxus ... 

" lire two fipellings of tho eamo name 

I— — - — . Earliest notices of tho — by Virgil who calk Jhelam 

Modus IlydaspOB ... 

tiif. ropi'OBontiitivos of tho Mandruoni who lived 

on tho Miuulrna llivor ... ,,, 

•- ■, aouovdlitg to Muhammadan writorB, ostahlishcd in 

Siudh along with tho Jais 

• wort! not in Sindh at tho time of Mahabharata ,,, 

. I'aiijab or N'orthom Iiido-Soytbia colonized by tho — 

Meg tvibo, Tim namu of tho — probably proaerved in the Megarsus 
lUvor 

Mogiirsiis, tho name givoii to the Satlfi,] hy Dionysius Periogotes 

— . Namo of tho Mog tribe probably preserved in the — 

Megs. All account of tbo tribe of — 

ideutiflod with tho Mekoi of Ariiaii ... 

Mokio of Arrian identilied with tho Megs 
MororMand. Name of — is still found in Panjab 
Mera-ka-dhori. A largo square niound ciillod — at Manikyala 
MhauMaidiin. An account of tho old city of — ... 

. Still e-vialing I'oinains of — i,. 

Min, a Scythian city found in Min-nagara <,• .i. 
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Minnagviva. link™ of — wore riviil PfuIWaus wlio wci'o iiiiiiuii.lly 
uxpcllii'g fiiiok other ... ... ... 

BliLliilti ooenpiodhy tl)0 SurajvaiiBi Aryas ... 

Moas iv.'ia ti Saka according to frailttion ... ... 

I (King) or Moga (Raja). Modi followers of — 

— , fowader of Magiuingaiu or Hoag uu Uia Jhchuu 

. Yoiioiics, Azas, and other imiuudiaLu .suceessorK- 

I •. Coiiift of — ... ... ... 

and Awis belonged to the Su ... ... ... 

Moganagara or Moil". lHoa.s or Moga (Kaja), founder of — 

Monaslory. FomidaLioii of — > traced near Dadarpiir Slnjia ... 

— — , Ituiiia of — trnoed oil .a wound at iliiaiin Abdat ... 

■— of tko " liody-obliiit.ion” idcnidfiod with the hu’go sipuire 
mound now called Mera-kauilieri ... ... 

Meiig or Nikola. An neeoniit of the eitj'- of — ,,, 

Moorox'oft. Log'oiid of tlio spring at Hasan Abdul given by ... 

Moradkaj or Miiyurndbiviiiia. A ruined fort called — .,. 

Mosciiu) of Ajmer described ... ... ... 

MotliCj aoii of Temnaii, given up to tlio YucUi an a hostago 

. Tuebi defeated by — ... 

Mound near Dar.apnr wan the priueipal sent of the ICarliiki ilunily ... 
Mounds at llasaii Abadal, probably tlie remains of tomple/i 
Alovfliiieiils of AhKniidnr ... 

Muluumuiul and his father IlaHaii Karlak bad .aasevlisl their iiulepim- 
doiico by Btrikiug eoiuH in their own leuues ... 

Muhammadan version of tho legend of tlui npriiig at Uiisan Abdul 

— ronuiins at ThaiiOHar ,,, ,,, 

Multan. Ualas 01100 held posfiCfision of — ,,, ,,, ,,, 

■ — — . The earliest naino of — woa Ka.syapapiira. ,,, 
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Muulo, a L'uiucd mound and viUago to tlio eoutk of Eaust 
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. Tiikavi is also called — ... ,,, 
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Mnni iiiid Margnla Pass. IIio killy ootnifay koUvecn — is tlio exact 
position ot tlio distriut of Abliisniu , , . 
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Muaalman Jdta are said to occupy tJia district of Havand-Dajel ,,, 
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Naba, accoi'ding to tko Yiwlava annals of Josalnier, King of Maras- 
tkila ... ... ... ... 
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Wiiga Kings. Ham os of — found ou coins ... 
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Niigavi cliaractor ottllod Takari ... ... ... ... 
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Hiilapm'n. Do«oiipliun of llio fortress of — ... ... 
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Names of Kagn Kings found on coins ... ... 
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or MaUya 
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Nawd or Eanod. An account of tke old town of — 
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Nftvwar or N'ulnpnra. An account of tlio city of — 
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, tho anciont city of Padiuavati ... 
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— — ™ Iiisol'iptlon dated in S. 1177 or A. D. 1120 
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sui'i’cndcrod to Kasir-nd-din MakmuA of Delki in A. D. 12Si,. . 

314 

— . Aiioiout coins of — ... ... 
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Isold ky tin) Tomor dynasty of Gwalior from A. E. 1308 to 

150U 
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Nnalr-ud-ilin Mftlnnud of Dclki captured Korwav k A. D. 1261 
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HikoJii) tlm oily wluoli Alexander built on tko scene of Us battle witli 
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.— — - identified with Moiig 
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PanduB. Sat-gliava or “ Seven toniplcn” at KulnH altributed to llio 
Panini. Salaiura, tlio bivtli-placo of — 
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01 ' Uoval Stiytluiius of IIcroclotuH i(lcutifi.ed willi the Pai'ii or 
rissuvi 

40, 50 

Parasluwara. Autiiiiiitie,i of — doaoriboil by Hwen Thsimg 

8? 

Paribani Bnjas of Gwalior ,,, ... 
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Pari-ki-dbei'i. A aaud-stoafi rkigo called — in Manikyala 
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ruTikabita. Doatb of — by Ibo sorpont Ttdcabaka ,,, 

9 

Piu'ri or Pissuri idonlififld with Pataliico or Eoyal Scyfcliiaus of Hero- 
doUw 

49 
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Parlbia. Abisarns oouneoted mtli tbo dragon-worsbipping Scytbs ^ 
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ParlluatiB wore iho I'ldova of Indo-Scyblua as stated by tbo aatbor of 
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47 

— Su or SAfiia not difttiDgmsbablc from. — 

iS. . 

PuKtiini' ail ludo-Scylbian bribe, according to Strabo 

43 

I’nsiipati, ecu of IVnimana >•■ i.< 

310, 311 

Infloription of found at Gwalior ... , 
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Pimtavii. Name of— only kept by Drupada 
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Piiuravau or dcscondauts of Puru, a son of Yayati ... 


Valley of tbo Gaugos appropriated by tlio — 


. Cliiij and Iloebna Doabs oconpisd by tbo — prior to tbo 

M'a(iodyuiii.n bwnsion ... .■> >■• 
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Perililus. Tbo author of tbo — calls tbo coimtrios at tbo moutb of 
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Uarb-Katri ... 
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PeuLiagemn l'ablo.s, TauKur or Talwr moat probably tie Tabom of 
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Piuloalraliw. Ciistoma of tbo people of Paxila recorded by — 
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Porvia, tlio aniiigoiiiHt of Aloxaiidor ... 
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not tto iiamo of a King but that of tl>a Iribo PaiimvM . . . 


. Aloxandur’s bivUlo witlx — ... ... 
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Piiacian. Oaka™ poi'bapa alluiliiil by — -wbon Ivo Hpoaka of “Suvngo 

Giu’gai'a,” Ciai'giU'idu'tiUo tiawua ... 


PriBona of Offabor ... ... ... 

IJClil 

Pdllii Uaj. Giilcar named Miilik Ilatb caiuo to tlio aid of — 

2-li 

rroklaia to tbo iiortb of Indo-Scytbia ... ... ... 
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Ptolemy’s 25iU'.adi’us represouts Satadru oi‘ Satbl.] ... ... 

Ptaloixiy. Googmiobiutd work of — ■ ... ... ... 
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83 

— - had neeosH to ml^inal iidbxmiitiou not In tbo possesHum of 
Strabo or Pliny ... ... ... ... 

^ ih. 

placoH a town named Ainakalis or Attiakfuds to tlio wont of 

the Itovi neiir Labokla or Labor. ... ... 
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Pam. Pnuravas, tbo dosooiidiints of — ... ... ... 

lit 

PiLsbliidayati or Poxikelaotiti. An account of tlio city of — • 

H!) 

Puslipamiti'.'i, king of Putiili|mti'n ... ... 

41 

- ollbi'iiig lOD diiiivvB fur tbc lioad of eyiiry Pxiddlii.sl, 

Smiuium in .Siikala 


. Agnimitra, son of — , encouiitovcd tbc Tavftuils or 

Greeks on tbo luduB ... 
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Putawnr oeoiipiod by tbo Janjnbas >,. ,,, ,,, 

17, l.‘i 

— .raniiibas ojoctudfrom — bythoGakars 

ih. 

Pn-tao-kiu iDado Pu-ebeka by W. Jiilion ,,, ,,, 
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Knis. Tbo dynasty of — , wluob ruled Sindlx for 1.37 yc.avs, was in all 
pn'ubabiUty Bala ,,, 

Ill, 

Erija Knrn-ka-ldiuii. A bngo mound called — near TJianosai' 


— Tarangini. Abbianrn jnontioiicxl in tbo — ,,, 
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JIauiewiiLiuI, Uic l^motia ITiuda I'oforiner ^ 

Eamayaua. TnaRanie from (liio — show Uie position of Kaiiceya on tlie 
lino ol iho Jliokm ... 

lUni-gat. Niirao of Ea,ja Tara atlaoliocl to Uio ]jU1 fart of — 

1 uj _ . IdoulificaiLOEL ol with Aomoa is incomplete ,,, 

" • Iluight of ^ ono thousand feet above ilm plain 

• — ■ insignifieant whon oompnrecl with the 6 , 0^41 feet of 

Arrian 


llanod or Nimid. An noconut of the old town of — 

— Old Hindu palace at — .., 

. IiiBcription found at ' — ,,, ,,, 

IhiiiNi or Nam-SlnUa. Au account of the place oallocl — 

— — , llcinains of — ... 

lino. ICiugly tiLlo of — aoooptod by the Kuslian 

liiwalu, son of Salivalian, said to have hocn Eoja of Syalhot 

. — ^ — “ loft no ohildron, and was snacecdofl in Syalkot by his cnomy 
Iliya Hiidi ... ... 

. Logoiidof^ — ■ ... ... ... 

Tlio cuviouB lo^oud of — idontifiod with that of Buddhist 

SiUcya’s oJI’ering of his body to oppoaso seven tiger oubs ... 

. Tho scene of tho Icgond of — identiliod with Maiiikyala ,,, 

llawul Piudi or Oiyipur. An acocrant of tho city of — ... ... 

. Xho true position of Qnjniimr at — 

Eochiia Doaha occupied hy tho Pauravas prior to tho Macedonian 
invasion ... ... 

r— — Thu district of — wrested from tlio Takkns or Bahikaa ... 

Bljli (Eiija) opposed Pai'Ld Shah of Khoraaan at llaryo , . , ... 

Hock aonlpturos of Gwalior ... ... ... 

IvuiuB (Biuldhist) near Oypross Qai'don of tha Mogal Emparor at Hasan 
Abdul 
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Sakala. Now oitj of— called Tso-kia Ijj H^van Thaang... ,,, 

was capUal of a kingdom wHcli oxbondod from tte ludua bo 

tlio l!yas ... ... 

Sakai'anli of Sb'ftko. Sai'anoco of Trogus is an akbroviated form of — 

■ on Indo-Soyllilan tribo according to Strabo ,,, 

'■■ ■ ■ ' dorirod tliair namo from tbo Sagaria or Sagar 

I — or Sagarankoo idontifled with tbe Aparni or Pbrni 

— ' — — aHOtbor general nama for tlie Abars or Sns ... 

Sakari. Salivalmn assnined tho iitlo of — ... ... 

Sakii-Scytliians. 'fho poopio of Sakasteno called ■— 

... , Sigttl, tlie capital of tbo — ... 

____ — __ — , Min, ono of tbe cities of tlie — 

Sakastono, Namo of — given to the grantor part of Dranglana 

Tlio pooplo of— called Saka-Soytbians 

SiikoBwat (Mount), Jud, tbo name applied to tbe inbnbitnnts of — ... 

, called .Tnd by tbo Mabammadans on nooount of its rosem- 

bianco to Mount Jud or Ararat in Anneuia , , , 

SiikbmbaBti. An account of tbo village of — ... ... 

. , . ... at tliB top of tbo Baltrala Pass ... ... 

idoutifiod with Ptolemy’s Sogala or Entby-media 

SiikyaMuui. Convorsion of Kanishka to tbo faitb of — 

Sidalnva. An aeconiit of tbo place oallod — ... ... 

tbo birfcb- place of Pauini ... "■ ••• 

_p_—, Uio inodom Town of Labor 

Siilbalianpur. Balivaban ostablisbed a now capital at — ... 

— idcnlifiod vvitb.SyaUcot 

SaUvaban. Cl.iofs of Sabi or Lobara traced their descent from - ... 

_ Patlior of— lost bia life in a battle against tbe Indo-Soytbians 

ostabliobod a now capital at Salbabanpur ... ^ 
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— — aaanmccl tlio titlo of Sidiaii ... ,,, 
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~ — DataWisliod tho Salta ctsi from tho dato of Ills battle wl Lli 

the Indo-Soytliiana ... ,,, 

ih. 

Easaltij Bon of ■ — ... ... 

ih. 

Salt Eaiigo I'ccoLvod tho namo of .Tadu-lta-danff or tTadiin M'omitiihiB ,,, 

IC 

Biiiigala. ClaBBical noticoB of ~ ... ,,, 

Ilia 

— — , KaOiasv or froB IndiaiiB of — ... ,,, 

37 

— — ’ — People of — alono ai’O nauiocl .Kftthan 

36 

, Thoflo of tho two uoighbourliig oitios of — nro oalloil “ froo 

Indians” ... ,,, 

ih. 

— of Aloxandor vocognieod in tho Salcala of tlio BrahmonH iiml 

tho Siigid of tho BnddhiHts ... ,,, ,,, 

1S)3 

Sangala-wala-Tiha 01 ' Sangala. An aoooiint of tho pilaoo called — ... 

vV). 

— -visited by Ilwcn I'ligang in A. D. (hJO... 

ih 

. DosovipUoii of — ‘ ... ,,, 

llM, 

Sanltara Yannma of Kaalnair. Kingdom of Guvjjarii atlackod by — 

71 

Siipaloi^oB. Indo-Soylbian. siWor Oulu with llie logmid of — ,,, 

11(1 

SapariiviH ELvor, one of tlto wo,sLor!i tiibutavicn o( tlio Indus ... 
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— ■— identified with tho Zlinbi lUvor or tho (ronud 

ih. 

SaranccQ and Asiiuu of TrogviH PompoluB nnist be tlio Su and Yuiilii of 

ihoCliiuoHO ... 

■jy 

of Ih'osua, an abbvoviiitod form of Siigaraiikco of Pluloniy and 

Sakaranii of Strabo ... ,,, 

-tl 

Savang Tak, tlio first Mtiiiaintuiidan King of Gujarat ... 

H 

Saratige.B of Arrian ropreaentii ISatadni or Salliij 

13 

Sarangpur. An account of tlio old town of — ,,, 

3.W 

Sarlihid. An iiuconnt of tlio town of ^ — ■ ... ,,, 


. iflio ruins of — ' 

3(lt‘ 

Satiulru, the Suuukrit nnmo of Siilluj 
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Satadra luproaontad by Ptolomy’s Zumdi'iia 

13 

— " J'epTosaiited by Pliny’s nesidrus 

ib. 

raprasentcA by Armn’s Saranges ... ,,, 

ih. 

Sntocga moans “ hnndvod paita” in allusion to tlw numerous diannels 
of the Sallttj 

ih. 

Sal-GIiai'a or “Sevoti Temploa” at Katas attributed to the Panclus ... 

189 

'• Gonoral style of — is similai' to that of the KaBhmii' 
iomplesj fi'OHi A. D, 025 to 930 

ih. 

Dosoriptlon of — ... ... ... ,,, 

199 

Sati, a hill tribe ... ,,, ' 

13 

Snllftj. Mogarsus the namogivou to the — by Dionysius Periegotes ... 

13 

' — — oallod Satadru in Sanskrit ,,, .., 

ib. 

Sanvirn, tlio natno given by Suvira to a plain country between tbe 
Indus and Jbolain 

Id 

Sculp tuTOR of Gwalior 
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Seytbin. Hame of — restricted to the valloy of the Lower Indus 
below the junction of the flvQ rivers 

dO 

Biiythinn coiiqnoat of Aiiaiia Is refoi'rod to B. 0. 130 hy tlio testimony 
of tho Oliinoss and Parthian histaries 

S'J, 

' — origin of the Qakars ... ... ,,, 

23 

Suylhiaue, aoeording to Dionysius Periegotes, stiU bold tlio lower 
valloy of the Indus towavde the cud of the Srd 
century,,, ... ... 

Ail 

“ Hon-board of Scythia." The countries at the month oF tho Indus 
called — by tho author of tha Pcriplus ... 

4G 

Sorl-ki-pind or Sirl-lii-pind. A mound at TaxUa called — 

120, 135 

Horponi worship abolisbod by tlio Bnddbist King Kanieldca 

30 

■ — restored by Goiiarda lU ... ... 

ib. 

Bholuin, i'onndor of tho SogSian dynasty ... 

76 

Sigiil, tlu! capital of tho Saka-Scytliians 

dS 

—— found in Sinigalu ... ... 

ih. 

B(kh version of tlio logomt of tho Spring at Ilssan AkM 

136 
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^iiKlh. Ati accoxiiit of Uio Talcs of — ,,, ,,, 

. D:il;ia ouco licld iiosscsRioiv of ^ 

or Sonlliot'ii Iiiilo-Saytida oooujiiod li,y tlio iTats, whilu Panjiili 

or Fforlhoru Iiido-ycytliia ooloiiii'.od by Uio Mods 

— Sajjar Doab. Hio RotUouiont of llio Givkurs iu tbo wii[ior piirt 

of tlio — ... , , . , , , 

Siidiaiaira, duacribod by IIwoii Tliaaiig, sliould bo Kiiiaa ,,, 

Slr-Kiip. Demiius of ft temple noar — ,,, 

I r-. City of — cloBciibod ,,, ,,, ,,, 

, a mound of ruins near Balarh ,,, 

Sir-Sultli. A fui'liftod euolosiu'o in Tiixila oiJlod ~ ... 

^ n miuocl mound near Mimul ,,i ,,, 

SLrsawfi. An iiocouiit of tbo pbvco otdM • — ,,, 

pirBlia-Saliaara or “Thouiiinid Hoads” ... ,,, ,,, 

. Gluicli-IIui'.ruu, a corruption of — ,,, ,,, 

Soamus, tbo pronout Sulian River,, . 

Pnbil of (Juintim Cnrtius and Siibro nf DioiiyidiiM idunlidod \viUi t'lioliia 
of li’erialita ,,, ,,, ,,, ,,, 

— — . An account of tbo trilw of — ■ ,,, ,,, 

or aubJuolH of Sopluloa ... ,,, 

. Tbo imino of — variously wrUlen an Sobii, Palau aiul Iliu) 

— — or Cbobut and iCatbou or Katbi coiinoulod wilb cinib otbor and 
also with tliu UabaiT) ,,, 
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nuLst bavo lost tbuir iiidopoudoiiai Hbortly uCLor Ab'.vtmdor'i» dridb 

pogdiau Dyiuisty, Slujlum, folludor of Lbo — 

Sogdbina and Tablii occupiud by tbo Yuchl ,,, ,,, 

Suydulio.s. Mimiaiib, tbo vassal pvinou of tbo — appoarod uL Gon- 
sLanUnopIo ju A, JJ. CO!) ,,, 

,Suk or Sob-pu. Tlio n.mo of Palca still pro.uu'vod by llio gjvul, Iri),,, 
uL — * 

Ponala riud. Tbo ndnod inninul called — In Munlbyala .,, 
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Solis Cf Kiinyaxta ,,, ,,, ,,, ... 

10 

SoiiuUliM. Turritery of — ^ miiai; hnvo includetl tlio siiU range of Mile 
in (,liu Siiidli Sitgiir Boali ,,, 

30 

* or SopLitos is the Greek form of Ohob-pati 

40 

So^ikiios, PoBuIiiuitioR aasigiiod in tlio subjects of — by Oiirthis are 
tbu same as Ihoso nUributad io tiio Katlioji by Strabo ,,, 

35 

— — — Sobii or subjects of — ,,, ,,, 

3? 

Sjiriiig at lliisan Abila! called fount of Elapatra 

a 

Snigliim. Sugb, Uifl sifco of — 

22S 

tStopliaiius of Byzanliuiu slates tlialtlio capital of Araohosia called 
JCopbes, the diatiiot iCopboiie, and tbs psojlo ICopbouii ... 

45 

— — — l!y7,xuthiM. Dttsoi given by — ns aiiotlicr name for llio Daboi 

4S 

Story of tbe Bridegraom rrinoD, Tej Karan ... 

976 

■ — " — I’arbaluldu or Bai’btigiu ... ... ... 

G5 

Strabo joins Iuii.b(ca witb Sopoitbes ... ... 

35 

ivtlributas to tbo ICatboii covlaiii peouliaritios wbick Gurtuis 

icsaigtiH to the siibjuota of Sopliitcs ... ... ... 

ih 

as.sortlng that Araalcac,' foundor of tho_ Parthian monarohyj 

wiiB ii Scytiuim of the Pariuiiii tribe of Uaheo , , . 

47 

— moutiolis Abisarcsi ... ... ... 

28 

Slupii of Knnislika tit Parasbawai' 

«8 

KiiuiH nC " found on a mound at Ilasuii Abdtd ... 

ISS 

built by A«oka netvr CaciLi Find ... 

139 

™~ is noi oHor tlmn A. D. COO ... 

141 

iiaimutbethoMidtrcyaSUipabuUtby Asokn ... 


SlnimH of Kbolvl bolong to tbo very laloat works of tbo Indian, 
JjUtUllUHU .*< 

287 

Su or .S'lignnudwi. An account of tbo trlbo of — 

44 

— Provinces mi libe Juxiirte, in the curly part of tbo Sad cen- 
tury 11. 0.) ivero in possession ol the — 

ih» 
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Sii or kSagfirauPfo again ojoctod by tlio Ynclii )n 130 G, (*. ... 

rclirod and omipied Kiidn or Koplicao 

, Draiigiana, a inirt ol' Kipiiij Ijolongod lo ilio ■ — ... 

Amchosia, a imrt of Kipiii, bdxjiigtd to ibo — .. 

Su or Sulws (tiiilo-SBythiau). Gn3eJi:!i, about la.ii D. C,, gavo way lo 
ibo — ... ... »> 

about 07 [i. C., sucouiiibod to Ibo Soytliiini Yncbi or 

TooluU'i ... ..I 

dofoatod by tlie Ynebi or ToUbari 

not diatiiiguitiliablo from truQ I’iU'tliiaini ... ... 

Sa or Suis, .a common ftppollatiuu for bolb Diilim and Sawo 

drivon onlfroKi Yarkand, Kiudignr, oudKotiin by tbo Yuuld... 

Gu mid Yabia, (lorording to tbu (Jliinnso ^ annnla, tbo Jliut Soytbiiin 
triboa who ocoupiod Ifipin ... 

.. MaBBEigctflo and Baccc rauHt bo tbo Baxno as tbo — ... 

Bu and Yuobi, tbo two distinct bordas of llio Indo-Scytliiiwis ... 

— . — munt bo tbo Saranofu and Asiaui of Trogioj rumpoimi ... 

Sudiina {Princo). Gave of — in Mount Dautabib 

Sue oxtondod tlioir oonipiost-M to lliu piiKtwnrd li-mii Kiitin 

Bugli or Sragbiui. An acconut of tlm vilbigo of— ,,, ... 

, the fiito of tbo auclont city of Briigbuiv ... 

Bulian liivor originally calk'd BoaiunM ... 

Suhaniya or Sudlunpur. An iiciiount of Lho <jld town of 

— ^ — . .Discovery intulo id. — of a siono olab iiiKcribi’d willi l!io 
luiinoriciil ligiu'oa from 1 to l.t la rcgubir ordor 

Suug-Yun, a Cbiucso pilgrim ,,, 

Siira-ivansi Aryn.s conlincd lo tlin diiitviiita on tbo norlli of tbo 
enUod AyoJbya, JVUUnbij and Vubak 

Sus mid Abm'3, dlHbrcut niunoH for tin) fmitu' pcoplo ,,, 

Sus or Abiu's. Going a.sHigned to tbu — ,,, 
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yuH or Duliitj divUl&tl by Slvalio into throe tribos, tbo Apami or Parni, 
tliu Xauthu or Xaailii, and the PtU'ii or Pissuri 

4!) 

Sus .Tiixarton. Maamgoluj and Snltwniay bo clesoribocl as tlio — 

ib. 

Bub oE ilie Oxtia.' DiiIhb may be doBoribod as tho — 

ih, 

Bus and Taliiaa rotirod id Kipiii or Xoi)bene ... 

G3 

Susiki'itia Cluiiidra said to liava taken \mvt in tbe groat -ftar of iiio 
MfthttWiarata 

1C 

“ — rofe'oJ io tlio bills of tJio Xatooti 

ih 

Biihuuia (Paralan). Mio iiamo of Abarti or Afarti Bubatituted for 

tbo — ' ... ... 

4a 

Suvlrn, a doscondiint of Ann ,,, ... ... ... 

11 

Syal ti'ibo aiiid Co bo tho-deaoBadftnfe of Kiija'Mirdi of Clio Easaltf legouda 

22 

ByalltiiC Idonliliod witli SalbtilmniJOT ... .■■■ 

SI 

IlaHiilii, Itiija of — ' ... ... ... 

il). 

~™-—, Iby.a Iludi snocDodod Kswalu in' — ■ ... ... 

ih. 

Synod (BuddliUL) in Kiwlnudf ... 

fi? 

•P 


Tivlua and S», tkccording to tho Cliinoso annals, tha flfat Soytliiun tribes 
■who oouupied Kipin ... 

47 

UftcM and MaHMigetra innst bo tbo soma as the — ... 

48 

TiibiaK nnd BiiH ibUvc'iUo Kipiu or Kophaiio 

C3 

'J'illuii'a of llifl Puuliiigcriiiu 'I’ltblos ia most probably tlio Tanknr or 
IfiiUor 

7 

'I'ahiri, tbo luund ot'tlio old Mugari cliaraotor,., 

■ 9 

- Hal'd in tbo iiiaoviptionB upon Ibo coins of Kashmir and ICangtji 

9 . 

[daa oiilkd Mundo and Lunda ... ■" 

^'5, 

'Mlnisiln. CnpiH'r-pliilo ooiitaining tbo tJnme of ... 

113 

Tiibba-ibwa fornnng part of auipjarat or Oujiivftt 

s 

'I'nbkaa. An account of tbo Ivlbo of ... 

e 
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I'akkas or B.'ihila'ig. Tlio diatriols of Clsiij anil Eoolimi HoiiIm wi'eii1,i'tl 
iVoip tlio — 

. Social [josilion of tlio — ,,, ,,, 

— ^— 1 — or TaUtslmkaej a riwo of dvagon-wovijluppoi'F! ,,, 

Taks of Siinlli. An account of Llio — ... ,,, 

■ , nccoril'mg to Colonel ’.foil, doscciulcil from TalfHhalta 

Takslmka. Taka, aocoriling to Colonel Toil, dusooiuloil from- — 

. Elnpatm, tlio dragon krotlier of — 

— Bc.atli of I’ni'ilcHliita ky tlio Horpoiit culled — 

TiikaLnka.?, Iko dosoondiuits of Takoliiika, a. aoii of K’liByajia ,,, 

TalEaknsila or Taxila, An acooniit of tlie oify of 
. Site of — iioav Slmh-dlioi'i ,,, 

— visited by IIwuii TIiRang ill A. D, 

means ilio " cut-i'odc" ,,, 

. Cliaoli-IIav.iim, tke prosent namo of ilio diidrlet of — 

Takslin-sira means Ibo “ Kovei'cd lioad" 

Tank of tlio Serpent King Elapatra vksltod by Ifwim TliHinig 

of Bnba-Wali or Paiija Biililb at IIiiKiiii Alidiil ... ! 

Taiikur or Takor most probably tlio Tahora of Lho reutliifj'evian TiiMus 

Tarnaiva. An afloount of tbo vllkgo of — 

. lleinalns of a Stnpa to lUo west of — 

Taxlla. Ca»toiriR of tlin pi'oplo of — recoraed by Q, Curtin^ I’lilloH. 
tnduH, and fi’ii fliaii ... ,,, 

— . fCLiig of — kept two liivgo fiei‘pmil.H at the Liniu of Alaxmider 

' — " ' Asoka was In ponsossion of — ■ 

to llio nortli oflndo-Seylbia 

or Taksliasila, An aoeount of tlio city of 

not imliko ike ancient N'iuus, iwian-dtiii; to rUiloHlvatun 

was divulodinlo narrow struutn wjtli givat i-ogularlly 
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Tiixtla visited liy Fii lliiiu ,,, 

114 

■ Dosa'siilion of tlio I’uina of — ,,, 

133 

!No. 1, tlio nile of a lat’go SLvipa 

ih. 

Wos. 3 and 4, small topes with attiiohod monastci'ics 

124 

Nna. 6, 0, 1, and 3j small topas to the soutli-eoat of the 
Umit Sliipa ,,, ... 


Fos. 9 to 10, eight small topes to tho west of STo. J 

ih 

No. 13, yielded an insorihod stone vase 


No. 14, yielded a copper- plato inscription still in possession 
of Major PoaiEO ... ,,, ,,, ,,, 

ib. 

Nna. 17, 18, and 19, lie to tho south of the Tabra Nala, 
hotwucii Bhiihpnr and tho Lir Mound ... ,,, 

125 

No. 17, Balled Notera-ka-pind, cvidontlyaruinndnionastoi'y 

ihf 

Nofl. 20, 31, and 33, aro the mins of small topes on tho 
Bir Moniid 

m 

No. 24, romaias of a largo monolith called Chni'a ... 

ih. 

No. 25, a ruined topo on tho north ridge of Hatial 


No. 20, 0 , ruined tosvor ,,, 

ib. 

No. 37, a ruined towov on tho contral ridgo... 


No. 28, romaliis of a largo tomplo near Sir-hop 

ib. 

No, 39, Li stone column, probalily of Gl’ook origin ,,, 

m 

No. 30, roumins of atemplo near tho village of Moliar-Ica-uiora 

129 

No.-i, 31, to 30, Qangn group of mommonts in Baharkhnna 

ih. 

No. 31,, a Binnli rninod topo ... 

ib. 

No. 33, a rninod topo in which villngor Nur disoovoi'od tho 
relics duuorihud hy Air, Wostropp 

ISO 

No, 33, a ruined topo ,,, ... 

131 

No. 35, a muall eirenlar room • i-i n. 

ib. 

No. 37, callod Jliandiola-kii-dhori, was a tamplo 

ih. 

No. 3.S, 11 largo Rfp'iM'O' mound ,., ... ... 

ib. 

— romains ofamon.iatcry ... 

133 
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Subject. 

PacjI!. 

P.osci'iptloii of tlio I'uins of —.conli/wml. 

. 

No. 39, n small ruiiiflil tope 

13S 

No. 40, a lai'go iniiiiod topo, duo noi'lli of tlia galea of Siv- 
kap and Ilatial , . , ... 

ih. 

No. 41, a fiinall ruined tope in which Nuv diHcovocud a 
otippei'-plafa inaoription, lliosfiriic as Mr. llohorl's Tiuila 
pinto ... ... ' ... ... ,.. 

13a, 133 

No. 44, n lavgo ruined mound ivortli-woat of ,lUMidink-'kn- 
ilhori ... ... ... ... 

131, ■ 

« Icnowii to tho people under the iiaino of Seri-lci- 

pliid ... ... 

131? 

No. 43, a small Tuinod top.o 

ib. 

No, 44, a mined topo in tlio villago of TIui]ikitti 

ib. 

'J’oj Ka.ran. Story of tho hriJogroom pvinoo oalled — 

:)7(i 

'I'ouiplca (Di'alunanioal) of Dhamuar ,,, 

470 

, Dafo of — assignod to Uio 8th or iltli eentniy 

479 

'Jcrrilory of Ahisaros ... ,,, 

tllJ, l;i!) 

Touman, ohief of tho Ilinngnn, waa_ forced to giro up liis son Ilolho 
ns a lioslrngo to the Yiiehi 

04 

'Thanosar or SllinneaWiini. Tho name of — dorlvoil from fcitluina or 
abo'clo of lawai'ii ... ... 

tjr* 

„™_. — , Notloo of — hy livvun Tlisang in A. 1>, 034 

lYi. 

probably niontionod hy Ptolomy na Da(,au-kai«orii 

if). 

. Muhammadan romnina at — ... ,,, 

444 

Tliup-lda. A rninod topft in tho villngo of — r ,,, 

l:w 

Tluillia idontifiodwith Bin.agara of Ptoloipy ,,, 

10 

Tlborlua (I'Jmporur). dhnhasfly of — - 

78 

Tilarango in Jaklpur 

177 

Tocluirloi'Yuchi. Indo-SoytlniU). Bu or SaltiJd, about i)7 11.0 inio 
pumbed to — ... " 

41 

, An aeoonntof tho Iriho of—. 

01 

Toohavi and Asiaui idontiliod wllh tho Yuciu mid luioi-Hlm-ang 

Ot 
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Tnftlmri. MviliaramaSan account of ilie — ... ,,, 

• or Tuliolo dcsoribeJ ns wonltanc? timid by Hwen Tliaang 

Tod, Colonel, las identified Gajnipm- witli Ghazni of Afghanistan 

, says that the .Tats ai'o included in all the ancient 

catalogues of - the tliirty-alx royal races of India 

— — discovered an inscription dated S. ?4S at Cbandravati 

Tokbari, an Indo-Seytluan tribe, according to Strabo 

Tonaar dynasty of Gwalior bold Narwar from A, D. 1398 to 1506 

Tomara Rajas of Gwalior ... ... 

To-na-ble-tso-kiamade Dbanaka-obeka, by M. Jiilion ... 

Tops of Balav explored by the Gakar Chief of Kbanpur on the Haro., 

of Badavpuv, one of the three largest in Panjab 

of KurraaL' ... ■ ' 

— • of Manikyala explored by General Ventura 

— bniltj during the reign of IToorko or Hnahkn, ■ 
the groat Manikyala Tope 

— having rebuilt by Yaso, Varmraa, King of Kanoj 
Topes (unexplored) up the valley of Iho Haro Elver 
of Manikyala described ... ,,, 

Toraiuana. Insoription of — found at Eran 
■ . Date of — A. D. 260 ,,, 

Town of Jhelam i.. ... i,i 

Tmigarttaa, or pooplo of the Jalandbara Doab 
Travels of Appolouitia of Tyana ... 

Trina, founder of Yandbeya ... ... 

Tse-Kia. Tbo now oily of Snlcala called — by Hwen Thsang 
Tukolo or Tocliavi described a.s timid and weak by Ilwon Thaang 
Taugnn or Eastern Tartars. YLiolii, a brnaoli of tbo 
Tui’auiaa Dalito. Aparni, a branoir of tbo — 
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Turatiiaus (eai'ly) iiioludo all tlioao raoos who do not bnlang to Avytis... 


, ..IP- (later) inclndo those races who migrated to India BuhsCfiucni. 


to Aryan iuTOsion 

;) 

TT 


Udaklianda or Olnud. An account of tho oily of " ... ... 


-was tho modern Attah na holloved hy Loowonthal 

n:i 

Udal and Alhai two Dniinphar chamjiioiiH ... 

455 

Udamnagar or Ddinagar, the trnenaino of the rained city near Darapur 

175 

... — — — — , tho original name of Asarur ... ,,, 

2(10 

Drasn, Arsaltosi governor of — ... ... 

2U 

, tlio Varsa Eegio of Dtalciny and the llaali of tho prosont day 

ift. 

Usun. Yuehi pressed hy tho ~ ... 

(12 

— Ynehi again preaaed hy tho — ■ ,,, 

111) 

V 


Vairal, oapital of Matsya ... ,,, 

21,1. 

Vaisali occupied liy tho Huriijvansi A:'y as ... ,,, 

15 

Vnjvii. Daina. D.iio of— 

H?ll 

Vara (RujaJ. Nanin nf — partieidarl y attaclied to tho gTiind liili fort 

‘J7 

of IviUii-gat 


Vaviios. Aornoflj a hiliglit iilloration of — ,,, ,,, 

ifi. 

Vai'usha or I’nlinlliera. An aminnli of tho vllhige of — 

HO. HI 

Ventura, Gonorol, nnid to inivo found a wmipioli' Jintniii! nIa'IoLoii in 


Uio liadiirpur topi) 

:ii.5 

The grunt Miniikyiila IL'opo explored hy — ... ... 

151) 

Vihiua .Siitjuustor nmltes ITydnspes How “ |)n»t tlie City of Miuliii” 

52 

Vinnyaka Pida. Date of — ,,, ,,, ,,, 

lO'O 

Virgil. Earliost notice of Iho Mrd, s hy — . ,,, ,,, 

52 

Vivien, St Martin. Geography of Hwen Thsiuig’H travel oxmainodhy -- 


Vonunea. Parthian naino found in —• ,,, 

‘ly 

■, one of tho fonndera of tndo-Soy(,hian power 
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Vwioiios. Gains of — ... 

YriHlmfliivbiui, a (loseomUnt of Ann ... i.. 

Niiiiio of — preserved in tire Brisabrita or Brisambritce 
W . , 

Walmutl, iilio promiueiation ivliicli Easbid-nd-din obtained in A. D. 
l;iW 

AViuliaiii or Oiiiliand. Obind writtan as — ' by Abu Biban in A. D. 
1030 ... 

Wardnlc, Itisoviption found at — i.. m. 

Westvopp. Itiiliofl found in a topo at Taxtk described by — 

■IVliHe 'JTiins. An aoeomit of Ibe tribe of — ... . ■ . 

— naino people ag llio Little Yuelii ... ... ... 

. Knowledoo of tbo — darivod from tbe OWnese 

li'lrsii dyiianty of tba — was broken up in A. D, 

dO-Ji 

, I'owor of the — re-CBfcablislied by Cliounu in A. D. 

Bid ... 

Wiiii (CliiniiBn Emperor) Roiit an cmbaBsy to obtain assistance from 
till* gTWit YudiL ... 

X 

XawVii. Dabm Aparni of tbo Oaspkn culM — ... 

Xuiitbll or Xiiudii, a division of Ibo Dalue or Sirs 
aauui as tba latii of Pliny and l^iolomy ... 

I nt i-.r.'. amongst tba first SoytbLan eonquorprs of 

Ariana and India 

i„, i : . Nidivo form of — is Jiutth or latb 

r 


Vadiwa (uiiiiilH of .Tefialiarr 

aneosiorH of Ibo BIiiiIIh, neoupiod Gajnl or Gajmimr 

YiuUviw. rmungrallon of tbo — into tlio Panjab ... 


Di.ur.nmlanlH 


Y.adn called^ ... 
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S Tj n j t: t) 'i' , 


Yiidu. Deficondanta of 
Indus ... 


called Yiidavas, occuiiiod llio Itnvci’ 


Ynso YaTniina, King of Kanoj. Tlio groat Mimilcyala Toiio ro- 
luilt l)y — ... ... 

Taudlioya faniKlod by Triiia ... ... 

Yayati. Doscoiulanta of — occu]iiod Ibo valloya of tlio ('{iingoN and 
Indu.'i ... ,,, ,,, ,,, 

— tbo founder of tliu Oluuulravnnaia or .Lunar raco 

or ifiijali. Nanio of — roeoguisod in tfuganion of .L'liitnrch 

Yon-kao-cliliigj son of ICluou-tRui-ki 

— ’ '. Groat oonqiiOfit in India la iisciibod to — ,.. 

Yiiolii or Toohori, Indu-Soytbiau Su or SakiiH suooujjibod to — ilboiit 
C7K.O. ... 

— All acoomii of tbo tribo of — ,,, ,,, 

and Su, tlvo two diutinot liordoa of tbo Indo-Soytldiuifi ... 

mnatbc tbo Aoiiiui of Yrogna PoiniioiiiB ,,, 

(Groat) divided into five Iribo.o ,,, 

. Kuoi-sbwang, a tribo of tbo — ' ,,, ,,, j,, 

forcoil tlio Su to rotii’o into Sogdiana in l(i3 B. U. 

. Tlui Su being again ojootcd by tbo — rotirod mid ocouiiiod 

.Kipiii Or ICoiilioiio 

—— — or '.['oldiari. Sn or SiilcaB defeated by tbo — ,,, 

uon(iiio.?to in Ariinm and India roforred to about B. C. 1)!) 

1 a bi'ftiicb of tbo Tangini or Eustorn Tartiu’s ... 

forood Tomiiuii, ebiof of tiig Jliuugiiu, to givo up liie hum 

MoUio no a boekgo ,,, 

■ dofciilod by MotUo 

again (Icibated, and’tbou separtded ,,, ,,, 

. SmalloL- (llvlsion of tbo — oallod tbo Little Yuebi, iivoocediii!- 

ndo Tibet ^ " 

Larger division of tbo live triboH of Hio -- called llie (hvid 

Yuebi, prooowling to till) biuilta of tbo lU 
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Vi.njhi jiro.s&atl liy bho iTsim , ^ 

oouniiiml Ym-Hnd, NnHhgur, and Kotau, di'iving out l!i« 
ovigiuibl niiiiiMtoiilK Bu or yus 

^ — iiguiii pi'ossoil by the Usiiii ,,, 

—— iJVoaKOil Jasai'lsg, and nconpioil SogJiana and Tahia 
~ wagod ^v'ai wLUi the Obiucso iu Kotair ... 

Kitolo, last King of tho — .„ ,,. 

and Kiioi-slnvaiig idontifiod with the Tochari aud Asian! 

i'—' — nr Touliari. Country of the Dah® oeouplod by tlio ^ 
at Kabul ,,. ... 

Yndliinlitliira, Indraiu'asLha occupied by — ... ... 

■—— — and Iiis bi'othors were called the Pariclia Paiidava 

yuHuf/.iiriplaini Aovaos iu tho nortli-oast comer of the — ... 
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Ziunolxia or OebBloixos (gocl) must haw been the Heteales of the 
ycyLliiiius ... ... ... 

Zavadrns of Ptcdoiny rcjirasente Satlaj orSafcadru ... 

Zone IjabiwiduiiiB roiiroscntud with a double-headed axe ou tlia coins 
of the Carian Pi'incoa ... ... 

Zlwbi Hivor or the Gonial idenlilied with the Sapavims ... 
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